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EDUCATION FOR 1889. 



This hl^h olau ednoatlonal magazine baa now oommenoed Ita ninth year. It has 
bad a steady gain from tbe beginning to the present time. Its design is to fbmlsh to 
the edaoatora of America, the highest, best, most pbilosopblcal, most valuable discus- 
sions of tbe great educational topics of the day, both pbilosopblcal and practical. Tbe 
unqnalllled praise which has been bestowed upon It by the most eminent educators of 
America, has been highly gratifjring. Tbe general verdict has been that this magaslne, 
daring the past year, has more than maintained the high character of previous volumes. 
Plans have already been matured, and still farther plans are in progress for making 
this magazine, during the year 1889, superior to anything heretofore published in this 
oonntry or abroad. Among the subjects discussed during the present year may be 
named the following : — 



School Reform. 

Ifanual Train insr Schools. 

A Plea for Social Training. 

The Study of Elementary English. 

Methods for Determining Specific Gravity. 

Moral Ti*alninff in Schocus. 

The Potential Mood. 

What is a State? 

Education in the Argentine Republic. 

The Philosophy of State and Etlstory. 

Mt. Holyoke College. 



The Study, of Ethics In Manual Training 

Schools. 
Means and Ends of Pedagogy. 
Preparation for Citizenship. 

1. At Harvard College. 

2. At Amherst College. 
Health In tbe College and Universl^. 
Primary and Secondary Schools in Holland 
The Teaching of Mathematics. 

The Teaching of the English Language and 

Literature. 
Tbe Teaching of the Classical Languages. 



Among the writers who will contribute to the ninth volume may be named : — 



William T. Harris, LL. D., Concord, Mass. 

Francis Newton Thorpe, Ph.D., Unl. Penn. 

Supt. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 

Hon. J. W. Paterson, Supt. of Public In- 
struction, N. H. 

Prof. B. K. D'Ooge, Mich. State Normal 
School. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo. 

Prof. William A. Merrill, Belmont College, 
Ohio. 

Emerson E. White, LL. D., Supt. Public 
Schools, Cincinnati. 

James H. Falrcblld, D. D.. Pres. of Oberlin 
College. 

L A. StMger, Polytechnic Institute, Brook- 
lyn, nTy. 

H. £. Shepherd, LL.D., Pres. Charleston 
College. B.C. 



Prof. O. F. Emerson, Iowa College. 

Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph. D.. Har- 
vard University. 

Miss Ida M. Gardner, Providence, B. I. 

Eugene Bouton, Ph. £>., Pres. State Normal 
School. New Paltz, N. Y. 

Prof. H. C. Penn, University of Missouri. 

C. F. Crehore, M. D., Boston. 

Arthur May Mowry, A. M., Salem High 
School, Mass. 

Miss Llllie J. Martin, Indianapolis. 

Gen. T. J. Moigan, Prln. Rhode Island 
Normal SchooL 

Prof. Charles E. Lowrev, Ph. D , Colorado. 

Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Sec Mass. Board of 
Education. 

John E. Bradlee, Supt. Schools, Minneapo- 
lis; and a great many others. 



Many articles of great value and Importance are already on hand for early publl. 
cation. A number of articles on particular topics are engaged to be written at an early 
date. Among the special features for next year, may be noted several series of articles 
like the following : — 

1. Tbe Teaching of Mathematics. 

5. The Teaching of the English Language and Literature. 
8. The Teaching of the Classical Languages. 

4. Tbe Teaching of the Natural Sciences. 

6. Preparation for Citizenship. 

Particular attention is called to the monthly bibliography of current periodical litera- 
ture upon education. These lists of articles are prepared by a graduate of Harvard, who 
has lately taken tbe degree of Ph. D. at Johns Hopkins, and has every facility for prepar> 
ing such a list and making it complete, covering the entire range of magazines, Ameri- 
can, English, French, and German. Each number also contains an article on " Foreign 
Notes," concerning educational matters abroad, prepared by Miss Anna Tolman Smith, 
of the Bureau of Education. Washington. From the preceding it will readily be seen 
that this magazine covers the ground of "the Science, Art, Philosophy, and Literature 
of Education." 

Grateful for tbe liberal patronage which it has received from the leading educators of 
the country In the past, and promising their best efforts for its constant improvement, 
tbe publishers would respectfully solicit the good offices of their friends throughout the 
country for a liberal increase of its subscription list. 
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COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION, 1889. 

The third volume of Ck>mmoii School Education will begin with the next 
number. The first two volumes of this periodical have proved a phenomenal 
«ucee8S. It is the first attempt to establish an educational Journal devoted ex- 
clusively to giving, by means of serial articles from the best writers, syitemoHc 
and philosophical methods of teaching for all subjects and all the grades in our 
common schools. Since Its establishment other Journals have attempted to 
imitate, to a greater or less degree, this plan, but these are essentially educa* 
tional newspapers, while this Is emphatically a journal of methods^ systematic 
and philosophical. The response from teachers In all parts of the country has 
been so prompt and cordial as to be especially gratify lug to the publishers, 
showing as it does that such a magazine was widely needed and is gratefully 
appreciated. Its circulation has rapidly increased every month from the time 
the first number was published to the present. 

The editor and the publishers take great pleasure in announcing that they 
have been particularly successful in their plans for the next volume. The 
several series of articles for 1889 include best methods of teaching In the 
following subjects: — 

1. Spelling. By Miss Anna B. Badlam, Rice Training School, Boston. 

2. I&ading. (Yet to be arranged.) 

3. Arithmetic. Larkin Dunton, LL. D., Head Master Boston Normal 

School. 

4. Geography. Dr. Dunton and Miss Moses, both of Boston Normal 

School. 

5. Language. L. W. Russell, A. M., Prin. Bridgham School, Providence, 

6. Drawing. (Possibly continued by Prof. W. S. Perry of the Pratt Insti- 

tute, but if not, then a new series by another hand.) 

7. Clay Modelling. Miss May Mackintosh, Weehawken, K. J. 

8. Kindergarten Methods applied to Primary Schools. Miss Mackintosh. 

9. Botany. Prof. W. Whitman Bailey, A. M., Brown University. 

10. Natural History. (Yet to be arranged.) 

11. History. William A. Mowry and Miss Nina Moore, author of ^^ Pilgrims 

and Puritans." 

12. School Management. (Yet to be arranged.) 

13. How do your Pupils Learn? N. A. Calkins, LL. D., assistant Superin- 

tendent of the New York City Schools. 

14. The Study of Synonyms. Miss feuth E. Mowry. 

15. Extracts from the " Long Ago." " Ye Ancient Pedagogue." 

To these may be added the following departments : — 

16. Editorial. 

17. Happy Hours. 

18. Examination Questions. 

19. Book Notices. 

Besides these each number will have a leading article upon some general 
subject. Not all of these serials can be carried on at the same time but the 
greater number of them will begin with January. 

It will be the aim of the editor and publishers to add new features from time 
to time and many of the most important series of articles will be republished 
in book form when completed. 

Grateful fot past favors, a continuance of your patronage and support is 
respectfully solicited. 
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TEN MINUTES FOR REFRESHMENTS: A SCHOOL 

SYMPOSIUM. 

BT GEORGE RUGG. 
Principal Tkon^aon-tireet Orammar School, New Be^fbrdt Ma8$, 

"TTT'E hear it frequently stated with an air of gr^at positive- 
VV ness that this is the children's age; that the young 
people assert their prerogatives at very tender years, and in many 
ways are tolerated where formerly they were forbidden. But ob- 
serve when their curious minds lead them to solicit time and a pa- 
tient hearing from their parents, the old genius of selfishness rises 
supreme as ever, and " children should be seen, and not heard," 
is as sternly and forbiddingly spoken as of yore. Consider the 
various homes in the community for proof of this. In the 
miserable hovel or squalid tenement house, the child too young to 
work is a curse, and is hounded to his garret or driven into the 
street. In those better homes which, however, must be sustained 
by hard work from early morn till nightfall, the tired parent is in 
no mood for children's prattle or eager questions. The Cotter's 
Saturday Night is, unfortunately, the exception, not the rule. 

But enter one of the very many homes where comforts abound 
and luxuries creep in. The same repressive attitude toward chil- 
dren is strikingly apparent. Mother is busy with sewing, book, 
or callers ; father must read his newspaper ; the children must 
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quietly amuse themselves. They have books, pictures, toys, but 
tibeir little hearts are bursting in this atmosphere of suppression. 
Where is the magic touch of sympathy? Where is The Chil- 
dren's Hour ? The average well-to-do parent, with time at his 
disposal, thinks he has done enough for his child if he feed, 
clothe, and book him, and through downright criminal selfish- 
ness refuses to give time and a ready ear to the natural, sponta- 
neous outbursts of the little one's eager, questioning mind. He 
asks for bread, and he gets a stone. And the result ? Some one 
has said childhood is conservative. True ; for the snubbuig of 
the average parent is enough to drive any child into his shell. 
That a father should not daily make loving advances to his child 
is as unfortunate as that the morning sun should refuse to make 
the young earth glad. It is evident, then, that the child needs 
more encouragement to open his heart and mind with a view to 
his better development. 

What can we do for him in school ? Give him ten minutes for 
refreshments. This requires an immediate explanation, that the 
reader's mind may not wander off to pastry shops or lunch-basket 
carnivals. The meaning of the phrase as here interpreted is that 
the children shall be given ten minutes in the day when some 
topic or topics shall be presented which shall stir them up, make 
them ask questions, suggest incidents in their own experiences, 
and, in a word, ^^ get them to talk." 

One difficulty meets the teacher at the outset — that of sus* 
picion. His pupils have been silenced so often at home that they 
do not immediately appreciate the opportunity now offered them. 
But, thank God ! the natural bias of a child is toward ingenuous- 
ness and self-forgetfulness, and soon they will fill up your ten 
minutes spiritedly. 

Come into the school-room and listen. The time has arrived 
and we are ready for a chat. " How many ever stood on the 
beach and watched the waves come in ? " Every hand up. 
" Well, did you know that a wave was n't really water, but only 
a form of water ? " This distinction is too much, and they are 
confused. Quickly a girl rises, and says : " I 've walked on the 
beach, and the waves came in and wet my feet. Was n't that 
water ? " " Yes, May ; but you might have dipped that same 
water in a barrel, and it would n't be a wave then." Presto I up 
goes a hand. It is that of a girl in the front seat who has been 
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gazing into space in strenuous thought during the foregoing dia- 
logue. She has nailed the idea, and exclaims : ^^ Oh, I see it I 
The wave went over the top of the water like a big wagon ; but 
the water stayed behind like a road." Others see it now and raise 
their hands, anxious to have their quick perceptions recognized. 
Here is an atmosphere with which even Gail Hamilton can find no 
fault. Every one has been interested and a number have talked. 

At another time, the mention of windmills brings to his feet 
the dullest boy in the room, an expert, however, with the jack- 
knife. He explains how he whittled out an ingenious contrivance 
and set it up in the yard to run by wind power. The boys prick 
up their ears, and at recess besiege Hariy with questions. 

Is it ever right to tell a lie? One girl says if she were very sick 
she would want the doctor to tell her the truth. Another pupil 
says she would surely tell a lie to save her girl chum from any 
great trouble. A debate is brewing ; the class are taking sides. 

But why multiply instances of the possibilities lying within 
the daily ten minutes ? Why comment on the opportunities pre- 
sented to the teacher for inculcating deep moral truths through 
the medium of the informal daily talk ? Here is the chance for 
genuine eloquence; for a bright, living truth will steal in like 
music to the heart of a child, if properly and earnestly presented. 
Now for that *^ imaginative sympathy " of which Fitch speaks, 
which shall enable the teacher to raise himself above the dead 
level of his association with his pupils, and shall bring into lively 
play the reasoning powers of their minds and those deep intui- 
tions so frequently astonishing in the young. As Locke says : 
" The pupil will then begin to value knowledge when he sees that 
it enables him to discourse, and he finds the pleasure and credit 
of bearing a part in the conversation and of having his reasons 
sometimes approved and hearkened to. This way lets things into 
the mind which stick there." 

The limits and requirements of an ordinary recitation do not 
admit of such direct, personal, informal talks as have been men- 
tioned. With a certain range of ground to cover and a large 
number of pupils, the lesson suffers by much side talk. But les- 
sons alone never can complete the education of a child. Their 
tendency is toward the development of memory and the neglect of 
the reasoning faculties. It is these latter which should have the 
special solicitude of the teacher. 
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The ^^ ten minutes " is like the opening of windows. It brings 
in a rush of wholesome, stimulating thoughts, and contributes 
to the easy governing of the school. And right here comes in the 
element of personal magnetism. To govern a school most satis- 
factorily, you must control its public opinion. This can be 
done if you make yourself sufficiently desirable to its members. 
The question of personal magnetism receives too little attention 
nowadays, in the swing of the pendulum toward '^ system, highly 
organized supervisory boards," etc. The teacher should be the 
rallying-point of his class, not the grim ogre who hears lessons 
for eighty doUars a month. By encouraging daily contributions 
of personal experience from the boys and girls, the esprit de corps 
of the class is wonderfully strengthened. Once get a class to 
meet its teacher on the common ground of mutual interest, and 
the little world of the school-room grows beautiful and impressive 
day by day. 

The difficulties in the way of good citizenship should be solved 
within school walls. A good citizen is positive, aggressive, out- 
spoken. The characteristic silence of the majority of voters on 
questions of public importance is discreditable to the liberty of 
free speech. Even silent men cannot escape suspicion. We will 
recall the remark of the sagacious Spectator, that ^^ he was once 
taken up for a Jesuit for no other reason than his profound taci- 
turnity." Seriously, we are a nation of whisperers and grum- 
blers, rather than of bold, thoughtful talkers. Any scheme which 
will assist in energizing young children and put true purposes 
in their hearts is of importance. Viewed in this light, the ten 
minutes has its place in the school curriculum. 



A READING LESSON- 

A BIG boy in a country school was reading in the New 
Testament, at the devotional exercise in the morning. 
He spelled the words out as follows : — 

"A c-e-r-t-a-i-n w-i-d-o-w p-u-t i-n t-w-o m-i-t-t-e-n-s, w-h-i-c-h 
m-a-k-e a f-a-i-r t-h-i-n-g." 
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SCHOOL -ROOM WORK — HOW — WHY.^ 

BT K. A. CALKINS. 
I. • 

OBJECT-TEACHING. 

MORE than twenty-five years ago the following embodiment 
of the principles of teaching was placed on the title-page 
of my book on Primary Object Lessons : Present to children 
things before words^ ideas before names. Train them to observe^ to 
do^ to tell. The principles therein set forth have been repeated in 
many different forms since, but the embodied thought remains 
essentially the same. During this period experience has deepened 
and broadened my convictions as to the importance of careful 
attention to the foregoing principles in the education of children. 
That experience has also led to the use of some new methods in 
presenting things to children, and to new ways of the doing by 
them in the processes of instruction. Some of these new ways of 
doing have led to the use of new terms, which indicate chiefly a 
characteristic of the methods of teaching, rather than any change 
in the principles. 

In the present series of articles it will be my aim to present 
some of the new ways that may be used in training children to 
observe and to do. It will also be my endeavor to emphasize the 
importance of using each of the subjects in a course of instruc- 
tion as a means toward the harmonious development of the 
powers of the pupils, rather than as matters to be simply learned. 
Development of mental and moral powers, and training in right 
habits of thinking and doing, constitute the first purpose in teach- 
ing. Leading the pupils to get correct knowledge of the subject 
is a means in the training. 

In order that children may have the power to recognize with 
exactness the shapes of objects, it is necessaiy to provide for them 
special training by means of regular forms. In determining what 
forms shall be used in the first lessons, it must be ascertained which 
of the forms, already familiar to the pupils, possess so few and 

1 Copyrighted, 1887, N. A. Calkins. 
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simple characteristics that these can be easily perceived and subse- 
quently used as an aid in the teaching of other forms less familiar 
to them. It will be admitted that the shape of the sphere, so well 
known in balls, marbles, oranges, etc., is a familiar form appropri- 
ate for the first lesson. But the teacher should not suppose that 
the pupils know even the few characteristics of the sphere with 
that degree of exactness which is necessary to accuracy in habits 
of observation and to clearness of knowledge ; therefore it is well 
to proceed with the first lesson somewhat as follows : — 

FIRST LBSSOK. — SPHBBE. 

Provide a sufficient number of this form to allow each pupil to 
hold it, to roll it between both hands, to notice by the sense of 
touch and of sight that it is round every way, and that it will roll 
every way. Write its name on the blackboard and require the 
pupils to pronounce it slowly as if spelled %'feer ; and to mention 
other objects having the same shape. 

Modeling the sphere. — In classes where proper facilities can be 
provided — such as suitable clay, a molding-board one foot square, 
or a sheet of thick paper to place on the desk — the lesson may 
be continued by giving to each pupil a piece of prepared clay 
about the size of an inch cube, and requesting the pupils to roll 
the clay every way between the palms of their hands until the 
sphere is formed. 

SECOND LESSON. — LINES. 

Place a string in front of the class in a vertical position ; 
request each pupil to point with the forefinger toward the upper 
end of the string and to move the finger slowly downward to the 
lower end. Repeat this movement four or five times — all the 
pupils moving the finger at the same time. 

Change the string to a horizontal position, and request the 
pupils to point at it, moving the finger from left to right. Repeat 
this movement four or five times, requiring the pupils to follow 
the string with their eyes as the finger moves from end to end. 

Change the string again to an oblique position and request the 
pupils to point at it, moving the finger from left downward toward 
the right. 

Next draw three lines on the blackboard, each about one foot in 
length, and require the pupils to point at each and to name its 
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position; as, vertical, horizontal, oblique. Repeat this OKercise 
of pointing three or four times ; then request the pupils to hold 
splints so as to represent each position ; also to point out objects 
in each of these positions. 

THIRD LESSON. — DRAWING LINES. 

Place upon the blackboard vertical, horizontal, and oblique 
lines. Request the pupils to rest their slates in a vertical posi- 
tion and to draw each line twice ; then to place the slate upon 
the desk in its usual position for writing, and to draw each line 
three or four times, with free movement of the arm, and to make 
it from four to five inches long. Let the drawing of each of 
these lines be repeated, also, from dictation. 

FOURTH LESSON. — CUBE. 

Provide a sufficient number of inch cubes to allow each pupil 
to hold this form ; to hold it between both hands ; to feel of its 
sides; to count them; to notice that it will not roll like the 
sphere, but that it will slide on a side ; that it has comers and 
edges ; that its outside is not round like the sphere, but flat ; 
write the name cube on the blackboard, and require the pupils to 
pronounce it distinctly and to spell it. 

Let the pupils trace the edges around one face of the cube with 
a finger ; then to trace the edges around other faces of it with the 
finger ; and to notice that the edges of each face are of the same 
length, and that all the faces are of the same size. 

Let the pupils place sticks or splints of equal lengths so as to 
represent the four edges of a face of the cube ; then place them 
so as to represent two faces of the cube side by side. Write the 
word square on the blackboard, and teach it as the name of the 
shape of the face of a cube ; also, as the name of the shape 
formed by the splints. 

Let the pupils look at the edges around a face of the cube and 
name the position of each; as vertical, horizontal, vertical, 
horizontal. 

Give the pupils pieces of paper of such size as may be readily 
wrapped around the cube. Teach them to crease the paper at 
each edge of the cube when wrapping it, so as to show the square 
shape of the faces. These squares may be cut out, placed on the 
several faces of the cube, and counted. 
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Modeling the cube. — When the necessary facilities are provided, 
the teacher may show the pupils how to model a cube from clay. 
Let a sphere be made as before, and then the opposite sides of it 
flattened by tapping it on the molding-board. 

FIFTH LESSON. — DRAWING A SQUARE. 

Place a large cube in front of the class and request the pupils 
to represent one face of it with splints. Then require them to 
hold their slates on the desk in a vertical position and to draw the 
four edges that bound the face of the cube. Next turn another 
face toward the pupils and request them to draw that in the same 
manner. Now they may place their slates on the desk in the 
position for writing, and repeat the drawing of the faces of the 
cube three or four times. Let the pupils also draw these faces as 
represented with the splints. Each face of the cube may be thus 
represented and drawn. 



DRAWING IN PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS.^ 

BY WALTER 8. PERRY, 
Director of Art Department ^ Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N". Y. 

IV. 

PUPILS are not only to draw straight lines and circles with 
one continuous movement, but also reversed curves, ellipses, 
etc. If drawing from a copy, pupils should gain direction and 
curvature by practicing the movement carefully, as the teacher 
counts, upon the printed copy. This practice will bo. found very 
valuable ; the pupils' attention is thus directed to every point 
in the curve, while the hand is acquiring the sweep and curvature 
of the line. The true form is registered in the muscles of the 
arm before the pupil begins his own drawing. 

Allow the pupils to practice a line on the printed copy two or 
three times, and then to pass quickly to their own drawing, and, 
even with the eyes closed, the hand, if unrestrained, will make 
the same movement. When drawn, the line may not be quite 
right, but it will be more nearly right than if drawn in a slow, 
laborious way. This line freely drawn, there is placed quickly 
upon the paper an outline which defines the form, so that the 

» Copyright, 1887, by Walter S. Perry. 
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pupil may cut off or add on, here or there, to perfect the figure. 
No erasing should be done till the figure is finished, but the lines 
that are wrong may be marked with a very small cross, and later 
all lines may be erased at the same time. If a line is drawn and 
then immediately erased because wrong, there remains no guide 
for a second line. Moreover, as some pupils wish to do more eras- 
ing than others, the class cannot be kept together, the pupils are 
soon doing things their own way, which is not usually the right 
way, and, as a result, there is an absence of all uniformity in 
method of execution, and the value of the exercise as a class drill 
is lost. 

LINING-IN. 

It is sometimes a question just how soon children should com- 
mence to line in, or brighten, their drawings. The child wishes to 
make the drawing bright enough to be easily seen ; and if not 
allowed to strengthen the figure, he will learn to sketch heavily. 
This should not, however, be attempted until the pupil has 
become thoroughly used to sketching freely and lightly. The 
teacher should draw upon the board an exercise from the book 
which has previously been sketched by pupils and which will best 
illustrate what is to be taught, and then proceed somewhat as 
follows : — 

1. Erase all guide lines and all lines not necessary to the com- 
pletion of the drawing. 2. Erase all points. 3. Almost wholly 
erase all parts of the drawing, one line at a time. 4. Brighten 
those lines which form the figure. 

(a) Pupils should erase but one construction line at a time, 
and do that thoroughly, before giving attention to a second ; they 
are inclined to rub all over the figure carelessly, and not to make 
thorough work of it. (6) They should make a special thing of 
erasiDg the points, as they are often made deeper and blacker 
than the lines, (c) They should make the figure faint by rub- 
bing over one line at a time, (c?) Having done all the erasing 
necessary, they should put the erasers away and not be allowed to 
use them again till the whole figure is brightened. 

In teaching lining-in for the first time, the teacher should go 
about the room and brighten one or two lines in each book, making 
broad, gray lines. This takes time, but it is better for the children 
to line in a less number of drawings, if in doing so they can make 
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a good begiuning. The work should be done in stages, one stc^e 
being completed by all the pupils before a second is attempted ; 
and each pupil should be able to give, in his own words, the vari- 
ous stages to be performed. 

Many of these things may seem exceedingly simple, as though 
they might be learned by once doing and without special instruc- 
tion; but not so. Pupils fail upon these simple things; they 
have to be repeated many times. Whole sets of books are often 
ruined because sufficient attention has not been given to details in 
execution. When these things are well learned, pupils may work 
more independently. 

FORM, NOT LINES. 

The pupils' attention should always be called to the whole form 
and to the various forms which go to make up the figure. That 
is, pupils are sometimes asked whether certain lines are right, and 
are unable to tell ; they should be asked whether certain forma^ or 
spaces enclosed by these lines, are right. Oftentimes teachers 
have had much trouble with certain figures because the outlines 
of the various forms in detail have been given in sections, and 
attention called to the particular line or curve instead of to the 
whole form of the unit. The pupil will get the line right when 
he perceives the whole form of the unit he is drawing. The 
pupils are to draw forms^ not lines. 

* 

COPIES UPON THE BLACKBOARD. 

It is a mistaken idea that copies of the figures in the drawing- 
book should be put upon the blackboard. It takes much of the 
teacher's time, and the results are not at all* satisfactory. Chil- 
dren cannot keep in mind the teacher's drawing, the copy in the 
book, and their own drawing. Their eyes pass so quickly from 
one to another that they do not perceive the form they are 
trying to draw. Their attention is called to the work on the 
board, which fully one half of the pupils cannot see well, and 
when they draw, they draw from memory what they think they 
saw on the board ; and often they cannot indicate in their own 
printed copies what they are trying to draw. 

There must be concentration of thought and attention upon 
one good copy — that in the book ; the teacher's drawing is a hin- 
drance, and not a help. 
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But one may say that the copy must be made upon the board 
that the pupils may know the order of drawing, and that atten- 
tion may be called to details. But instead of this, the teacher 
should first make a very rough sketch of perhaps one half the 
figure upon the board, and require the pupils to number the prin- 
cipal points upon their printed copies as the teacher numbers hers. 
The teacher's drawing should then be erased, and if the attention 
of the pupils is to be called to any particular point or line, the 
teacher has simply to name or to give the number of the point and 
require the pupils to put their pencils upon their printed copies 
and find points or trace lines. Thus is their attention held to one 
copy, and that a well-drawn copy and one that can be seen. 



METHOD OF GIVING A LESSON. 

Until pupils acquire good position, correct methods of work, 
etc., give the lessons somewhat as follows : After a careful study of 
the figure, the order of drawing the various construction lines, 
and the numbering of the principal points, the teacher may say, if 
a vertical line is the first to be drawn, Take position for the verti- 
cal line ; that is, sit erect and directly in front of the line, and 
with the fingers far from the point of the pencil practice arm 
movement — once, twice, di-aw. Divide the line into two equal 
parts and hold the pencil on the line a moment ; look again, make 
a point, etc. 

Now, ready for the curve (perhaps from four to seven). Place 
pencils upon point four of the printed copy, ready to practice the 
curved line to seven, pencils leaning toward the right, wrists 
straight. Practice the printed curve, once, twice, three times ; prac- 
tice the movement upon the drawing to be made ; draw. Observe 
the copy and correct with the pencil, making a little mark upon the 
line that is incorrect. Give all points and lines in a similar way. 

When the figure is sketched and corrected with the pencil, the 
next direction should be to place the pencils upon the desk and 
to use the rubber, erasing the lines marked. When aU erasing has 
been done, place the rubbers upon the desk and correct once more 
with the pencil. This done, erase once more, and erase, also, all 
the construction lines, one line at a time. See that the figure is 
of one color throughout. Lay aside rubbers. Brighten the lines, 
making broad, soft, gray lines. 
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THE FIRST PAGE IN THE BOOK. 

Reference has been made to the importance of good work in 
the grade where books are first used. It matters much^ also, how 
the pupils in the different grades finish the first pages in their 
books. If done well, they are likely to do the whole book well. 
If done poorly, it is almost impossible to arouse interest in the 
work. The first page should be well drawn and lined in by 
every pupil before going on with the second. Poor work is 
accepted too often by the regular teacher as the best the pupils 
can do. There is frequently a great difference as the pupils are 
promoted from one school to another. 

A school showing the worst results in drawing one year may 
produce the best another. The pupils have the ability to draw, 
but they may not know it. They have never produced good 
work, and are not enough interested to try. The teacher knows 
the children can do other things well, but thinks they cannot 
draw ; as though it required more of a talent to use the hand and 
eye than the brain. The development of the eye, the hand, and 
the brain should be in unison ; and it is no more difficult to 
teach children to use the hand and eye, in other words, to draw, 
than to teach them to do other important things. 

When the first lesson is given, means should be employed to 
interest the pupils. If they draw the first line well, very likely 
they will draw the first page well. 

But we must not expect too perfect work. Perfect work is not 
necessarily good educational work. We must encourage every 
honest effort, and there will be no trouble, no lack of interest. 
Seeing one page well done, the pupils will try all the harder on 
the next ; they begin to feel that they can do well. Poor work 
accepted by the regular teachers is accepted to the loss of both' 
pupils and teachers. The teacher of the class doing poor work 
has to work harder than any other. 

Every pupil can present a neat and well-finished book. Careful 
work will show itself, though the drawing be inaccurate. Thick, 
patched, heavily drawn lines cutting through the paper are not 
to be excused on the ground of no talent in drawing. The pupil 
will never become interested till he is made to do his work neatly. 
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THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY: HOW TO 

TEACH IT.i 

BT WILLIAM A. MOWBY. 

I. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF HISTORY. 

THE study of history may well be classed among the humani- 
ties. The lamp of experience is one of the brightest and 
most useful guides of human action. The consideration of the 
upward and downward drift of the human race, the rise and fall 
of empires and kingdoms and peoples, not only observing care- 
fully the sequence of events, but drawing the line clearly between 
cause and effect, has always been considered as furnishing the 
safest guide for building nations, elevating peoples, and improving 
our race. 

It must certainly be true that the study of our own country, 
our own government, the beginnings of this nation, its develop- 
ment into one of the most powerful nations of the earth, should 
form an important part of the curriculum of study especially 
in all the public schools of the land. It is to be feared that our 
schools in general have not given to this important study the 
place which it deserves to occupy and which ought to be assigned 
to it if we are to succeed in maintaining our free republican 
institutions. 

METHODS OP TEACHING. 

The methods of instruction in the schools to-day difEer from 
those employed forty years ago less, perhaps, in teaching the his- 
tory of our country than any other study. The text-books have 
nearly all been largely after the plan of the first editions of Good- 
rich's History of the United States. Of late years a few new 
books, by distinguished, scholarly authors, have endeavored to 
strike out from the beaten track and present some new phases of 
teaching, but they have not proved in all respects successful. 

Most authors have failed to grade the work to be done with 
reference to the age and the wants of the pupils so as to produce 

* Copyright, WUllam A. Mowrj, 1888. 
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the best results. There is much resemblance between geography 
and history in regard to the true philosophy of presenting them 
to young persons. 

THREE COURSES OP STUDY. 

The true philosophy of teaching will demand of history, as of 
geography, three courses of study in the schools. 

1. The first course should be for young pupils, from eight or ten 
years of age to twelve, and might consist largely of supplementary 
reading. It should deal with graphic incidents generaUy relating 
to biography, or at least with one or more central personages in 
the story, and the account should be told by the most masterly 
word-pictures possible. 

2. The second course should take these stories, already told, 
and weave them together so as to make one web of the whole, or, 
to change the figure, pick up the separate links and weld them 
together in one chain, strong and beautiful. This course would 
be adapted to boys and girls of from twelve to fourteen years of 
age. 

3. The third course should give a fuller and more elaborate 
review of the leading events of the grand history of our country, 
stated in a philosophical order, with special reference to the logic 
of events, and unfolding the principles and usages of our repub- 
lican government, thus preparing for citizenship. It should also 
show the wonderful growth and expansion of our country, its 
gigantic strides, its present status, its perils and its possibilities 
for the future. 

THE THREE POSSIBLY CONDENSED TO TWO. 

It may perhaps be found, in the present condition of the 
schools and with the courses of study now in vogue, difficult to 
introduce into all schools all three of these courses. In such a 
case the second course may be omitted, for prudential reasons, 
by connecting together the incidents of the first course, introduc- 
ing the necessary intervening links, and lowering the third by 
omitting from it the more difficult and least apparent portions of 
the philosophy of the history, thus adapting it to the pupils of 
the highest class in the grammar schools. 

In this way the intermediate course will be dropped out. The 
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difficulty with this plan is that it is in a measure unnatural and 
empirical. 

The three-course plan is according to the nature and growth of 
the child's mind, and is, therefore, philosophical. Moreover, it is 
the only plan that will in the best and most thorough manner 
give the young people that view of our history which will best fit 
them for their duties as citizens. 

It is possible that the three-course system might be in most 
schools substantially retained, by giving both the first and second 
courses from well-graded supplementary readers. This could cer- 
tainly be done wherever the teacher has a good mastery of the 
subject and is fairly skilful in tact to conduct the reading 
course, introducing new elements by oral instruction carried on 
conversationally. 

FOR CITIZENSHIP. 

One thing, however, should always be kept in mind throughout 
the entire school study of the history of our country ; and that is 
preparation far citizen%h%p. The peculiarities of our government 
should be dwelt upon. After passing the Revolutionary period 
and the establishment of the new government, it should be 
clearly shown that we have three distinct units of government : 
the town, the state, and the nation. 

Patriotism should be taught from every page of our history. 
The hardships of the early settlers and of the founders of the 
republic, and the privations and sufferings of both soldiers and 
citizens in the time of the Revolution and in the Civil War, 
should be turned to good account. Loyalty to government, re- 
spect for the officers of the law, magistrates, legislators, governors, 
and presidents, should be insisted upon. 

In few places does the teacher, or any one else, have such power 
to promote the future success and prosperity of our country as 
does the earnest and carefully trained student of history before 
his class in one of our public schools. 
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METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY.* 

BT LABKIN D17NTON, LL.D.. AND MISS L. T. MOSES. 

V. 
SBCONl^ year's work. 

THE semi-cardinal points are to be taught in the same way as 
the cardinal. The children are led to see that there are 
points between the four principal points and that it would be 
well to have names for the halfway points. The pupils may be 
led to give a good name for a point that is not north nor east, but 
is halfway between north and east ; and so for the other halfway 
points the names may be given by the children. Should the chil- 
dren suggest that there are still other points between the cardinal 
and semi-cardinal points, the teacher may repeat the thirty-two 
points, but tell the children that the eight they already know are 
the oiily ones necessary for them now. 

It now remains to apply the knowledge of these points to 
objects outside the room. The children are directed to think of 
, the exact place where the sun set last night. It is better to use 
the sunset for this, as many of the children may not be up at sun- 
rise. It will be well, too, to begin these lessons when the sun sets 
nearly in the west. The children, after thinking a moment, are 
directed to point to the place and think of everything they can 
see between the schoolhouse and the western sky. If they do not 
think readily and there is no western window accessible, let them 
look as they go home and report at the next session. Let the 
children tell in what direction all the houses, streets, ponds, 
trees, or whatever the objects may be which they have seen, 
are, as they name the objects. Of course only those objects are 
named and located which the majority of the pupils know. The 
other points are treated in the same way. The teacher now 
names certain prominent objects known to the pupils, as the 
nearest church, a hill, the academy, or other objects, and the 
pupils point to them and name their direction. Each child will be 
pleased at this point to show the direction in which his home lies. 

> Copyright, 1887, by LarUn Danton and L. T. Moses. 
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The next lessons should be on the horizon. The children are 
told just before recess to look out of a certain window as far as 
they can see. They tell that they can see no farther because the 
sky seems to touch the ground. Now they are told to look 
along the line where the earth and sky seem to meet as far as 
they can. They can only see a little way from the window, but 
when they go out-of-doors they can look and see what kind of 
a line is made where the earth touches the sky all around. If 
there is a hill near the school it would be well for the teacher to 
take the children to it. After the circle has been seen, or enough 
of it for the whole to be inferred, it is named the horizon. The 
children will easily find the points of the compass on the horizon. 

Before giving lessons on the direction of the winds, the teacher 
should construct a weather-vane. This can be done by con- 
structing a standard with four arms, to the ends of which are 
fixed the letters N, S, £, W ; a headless bonnet-pin may be used 
to insert into the top of this ; and a pasteboard figure of an 
arrow, a fish, cow, or other object may be put on top of the pin. 
This is a very simple vane. Many teachers make, or have made, 
much more solid and permanent ones. The vane must be so 
adjusted that the breath will blow the arrow round. The children 
will place it so that the letters point in the right direction. 

The pupils' observation of the wind the year before will cause 
them to know that the wind blows in different directions. They 
will remember that sometimes it blows in at the windows on one 
side of the room, sometimes at those of the other side. The 
teacher blows against the vane from one of these well-known 
directions and the children see that the arrow turns so that it 
points towards the place from which the wind is blown. They 
then name the direction in which the arrow points, and name the 
wind from it. Other tests by the teacher and pupils follow, till 
the latter can tell that the arrow points in the direction from 
which the wind comes. The teacher then allows the children to 
set the vane in directions indicated by her and by the pupils 
themselves. 

Now the pupils tell what objects they have seen for weather- 
vanes, and where vanes are usually placed. The pupils tell how 
they can know the direction of the wind from the vanes and how 
they can know it from the clouds and the rain. The pupils now 
resolve that they will look to see how many vanes they can find 
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before they come to school to-morrow, and to set their own vane 
every morning just the way the wind is. 

The children where this has been tried have not once for- 
gotten to set their vanes every morning, and they have much 
enjoyed watching the clouds and the vanes together, to see if both 
told the same story about the wind. Before many weeks they 
have discovered for themselves the clouds going in different direc- 
tions at the same time, and so found that there were upper cur- 
rents as well as currents near the earth. 

The lessons on plans for this year are a review of the last year's 
work and drawing the pupils' desks, the teacher's desk, and the 
platform, to a scale. The idea of drawing to a scale may be 
given in this way: The teacher takes a common pocket-knife, 
opens the blade, and draws a plan of it on the board not larger 
than the knife itself, taking pains to draw it lightly, so that it 
will not be well seen. The pupils complain, and, on being asked 
what can be done, say that they can see it if it is larger. 
The drawing is enlarged, but the handle is only twice, while the 
blade is eight or ten times, as large as the real knife. The 
children soon discover that the handle must be just as much 
larger as the blade is ; and, when the teacher has drawn one or 
two other things out of proportion, they know that the parts 
of anything made larger must all be in proportion. One instance 
of reducing the size disproportionately will convince them that 
the same thing is true when things are made smaller than the real 
size. It has been found well to have children of the second year 
draw no object so large that the scale of an inch to a foot will 
not serve to reduce it sufficiently to draw on their slates ; so the 
plan of the room is not drawn till another year has made them 
sufficiently familiar with numbers to compute to a scale in which 
the fraction of an inch is used. 

The first exercise by the class in reducing the size of an object 
would be this : They draw around their reading or other books 
small enough to place on their slates ; they then make the plan 
smaller by drawing a line through the center lengthwise. They 
readily see that the plan of the book is only half as wide, and 
so must be only half as long, and that they must draw another 
line through the middle to make the length one half. They see 
that they have now four plans of the book, and that each one 
is just one quarter as large as the book ; so they rub out all but 
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one, and finish that by drawing smoothly around it. The pupils 
may now be allowed to measure the large dictionary or atlas, 
or any other book too large to draw the full size on their slates. 
They are to draw this. They decide that they can draw this book 
one quarter as large as it is by making the sides one half as long 
as they really are, and they draw the book in this way. After 
plans of several objects are drawn with the sides one half the 
real length, the plans of the same and other objects may be made 
with the sides one quarter or one third of the real length. 

The pupils are now ready to draw plans of their own desks to a 
scale. It is better to have them draw their own desks first, as 
each child gets the practice of measuring for himself in this way. 
Before the lesson begins, the teacher provides each child with a 
strip of pasteboard or wood four inches long. The pupils have 
their foot-rules also on their desks during the lesson. At the 
beginning of the lesson the children take their four-inch strips 
and are told that they are to be used as a measure during the 
lesson. To familiarize them with this they are asked to find one 
measure on their desks, two measures, three measures. The 
teacher ascertains in each case that the children do this accurately. 
The pupils are now ready to find how many measures there are in 
the length of the desk. They do this and find their desks are 
four and a half measures long. With the teacher's help they 
decide that the plans can be drawn one inch to a measure. So 
they draw the line for the back of the desk four and a half inches 
in length. The side of the desk is now measured and found to be 
just three measures long; so the sides are drawn three inches 
long. The line for the front of the desk is now drawn. The 
pupils are now reminded that the plan for the top of the desk 
should show the exact form or shape and are asked to look at the 
desks and then look at the plans and see if they are just alike. 
If the pupils do not see readily that the front corners are rounded, 
ask them to pass their fingers around the sides and front of the 
desks and call attention to the corners. The corners should now 
be drawn as they are on the desks. 

For the teacher's desk the foot-rule is a good measure, and for 
the platform the measure should be two or three feet, as the 
teacher may decide. This work should be carefully done, as it is 
the foundation for the work of making and understanding maps 
by the pupils. 
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The time to be allowed for this work should be about the same 
as was used the first year for the work on position, three or four 
weeks, allowing one lesson a day. After one or two of the 
lessons designed for accurate and rapid observation have been 
given, it would be better to proceed with the work following, 
the lessons for training in accurate and rapid observation contin- 
uing, for five minutes each day, for a time long enough to establish 
a habit of seeing at a glance, and with unfailing accuracy, a 
group of three or four objects. 



LANGUAGE LESSONS AND EXERCISES.' 

BY L. W. RUSSELL, A.M. 

VII. 
THE PRONOUN. 

IT is a pleasant discovery for the pupil to make the discovery 
that he has been using, in his common speech, a class of words 
several of which he might do without, but which, properly intro- 
duced, enable him to avoid disagreeable repetitions of names. It 
is a matter of still greater interest for him to learn that some of 
these words, while they take the place of names, also enable him 
to write his thoughts about things in a smooth, agreeable way. 

Children readily adopt pronouns into their common speech, 
although they frequently commit errors in their use of them. 
These errors, if not corrected in the youth of the pupils, will per- 
sistently cling to them, even into adult life. 

The employment of relative pronouns and their compounds is a 
thing which comes slowly to children. They need frequent and 
long-continued help in the matter; but the appropriate use of 
them is a refinement in language worth laboring for. 

Although the classification of pronouns into their different 
kinds — personal, relative, demonstrative, etc. — is not at this 
stage recommended, yet the different uses which give rise to these 
divisions should be explained as the words are taken up. 

1 Copyright, 1887, by Eastern Educational Bureau. 
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TEACHING. 

Show the nature and use of pronouns by substituting for them 
the nouns which they represent, in paragraphs taken from the 
school readers, and in sentences made up for the occasion. 

Show the significance of the word pronoun ; hence, the pro- 
priety of its application. 

The first work with the pupils should be in helping them to 
recognize the words which belong to the general class of pro- 
nouns. In this special work the attention of the pupils should 
not be diverted by requiring the invention of sentences or stories, 
but a judicious selection should be made from the class reading- 
book for the needed material. 

EXERCISE. 

1. Let a good reader read aloud the paragraph selected. 
Class read the same silently ; in concert, aloud. 

All examine the paragraph to select the pronouns. 

First pupil begin and read, orally, until he comes to a pronoun, 
naming it. Tell what noun it takes the place of. 

Other pupils go on, doing the same. 

Continue this exercise until the selection of pronouns becomes 
easy. 

2. Use the following list of pronouns from which to select for 
insertion in sentence or story writing : I, he, his, hers, they, you, 
mine, me, them, us, we, my, your, their, herself, himself, them- 
selves, ourself, ourselves, yourselves. 

Also use the simple relatives, and, later on, the compound 
relatives. 

Use thu and these to indicate things near, and that and tho%e to 
indicate things more remote. 

3. An important exercise is to fill blanks with the proper pro- 
nouns, as in the following : — 

— and — will go together. — boys are going skating. I 
know my lesson as well as — or — . Who is that ? It is — . 
— and — are going to the concert* this evening. Is it — ? No ; 
but it is — . My brother can run faster than — ; etc. 

Errors are very common in such sentences : as in the first, which 
the pupil would be likely to fill out as follows : " Him and me 
will go together ; " or, in another, " Us boys are going skating." 
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There are many applications among the uses of the pronouns 
which are difficult to fix correctly with learners without a thor- 
ough study of case in connection with them. Here is a point 
where technical grammar is of undoubted use. 

Cautioni, — Do not make false syntax for the sake of getting 
material for the pupils to correct. What they exhibit themselves 
will be quite enough for. impressions of that kind. 

Do not make children write such nonsense as follows, for the 
sake of material for the children to rearrange and correct : — 



TELLING WHAT JOHNNY DID. 

Johnny got up in the morning. Johnny dressed himself. 
Johnny washed Johnny's face. Johnny combed Johnny's hair. 
Johnny blacked Johnny's shoes. Johnny ate Johnny's breakfast. 
Johnny studied Johnny's lesson. Johnny went to school. Johnny 
did not play on the way to school. Johnny said " Good-morning " 
to Johnny's teacher. Johnny is a good boy. 

The above is a nearly verbatim copy of a school language lesson 
to be corrected ! Children do not write such stuff unless they are 
told how to do it. Let them write the best they can, and help 
them to do better. Keep up the " presumption of brains " with 
the children all the time. 



COMPOSITION EXERCISE FROM PICTURES. 

The teacher should make a large collection of loose pictures. 
They can be gathered from magazines, illustrated papers, old 
books, advertisements, business cards, etc. The pupils should 
help in the matter. A large number and a great variety can 
easily be secured. These will be much better for the purpose in 
hand than those of the class-books upon language, for each pupil 
can have a picture to write from different from those of all the 
others. The teacher can adapt the picture for each child to his 
particular bent of mind, and thus interest him at once. The 
variety in the little stories written from them will be delightful. 

The teacher should talk with each pupil a little about his pic- 
ture, working up his imagination by questions and suggestions. 
The pupils are delighted with this kind of writing when under 
the direction of an interested teacher. Try it. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS.* 

BY LABKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Meuter qf the Boston Normal School. 

XL 

SUBTRACTION. 

LET the numbers 2, 3, 4, etc., to 10, be subtracted from 100 
and from the successive remainders, and the exercises will 
be the reverse of those explained under addition ; for example : — 

100—7 may be thought as 10—7= 8, and 100—7=98, 
93—7 „ „ 98—3=90, „ 90—4=86, 

86—7 „ „ 86—6=80, „ 80—1=79, 

79—7 „ „ 9-7= 2, „ 79—7=72, 

72—7 „ „ 72—2=70, „ 70—5=65; 

and so on till the remainder is less than seven. 

If the minuend consists of tens only, the subtrahend is to be 
taken from 10, and the remainder added to the next ten below ; 
for example : 100 — 7 becomes 10 — 7 = 3, and 90 + 3 = 93. 
If the minuend consists of tens and units, and the units are more 
than the subtrahend, the subtrahend is to be taken from the units 
and the remainder added to the tens ; for example : 79 — 7 is 
changed to 9 — 7 = 2 and 70 -{- 2 = 72. If the minuend con- 
sists of tens and units, and the units are less than the subtrahend, 
the units of the minuend are to be subtracted first, and then from 
the tens are to be taken the difference between the units already 
subtracted and the subtrahend ; for example : 93 — 7 is changed 
to 93 — 8 = 90, and 90 — 4 = 86. 

This shows us how important it was to teach the separation of 
the numbers below 10 into two parts ; and also reminds us of the 
propriety of a careful review of the corresponding number be- 
fore beginning a new exercise in subtraction. For example, before 
giving exercises in the subtracting of seven, the reviews should 
cover the following ground : — 

1 Copyright, 1887, by Larkin Dunton. 
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7=6+1 or 1+6, 
7=5+2 or 2+5, 
7=4+3 or 3+4 ; and also 

10—7, 7—7, 13—7, 11—7, 9—7, 15—7, 
12—7, 14—7, 8—7, 16—7, and 17—7. 

In the addition of 9, the children will often reach the result by 
adding 10 and subtracting 1 ; so in subtracting 9, they will often 
reach the result by subtracting 10 and adding 1. Such practices 
should not be allowed unless they are understood ; which will be 
the case if they are discovered by the children. But the teacher 
sliould examine and, if necessary, instruct. 

It does not follow, however, that a pupil should be allowed to 
continue a practice in numerical computation simply because he 
has hit upon it and understands it. It is usually better for the 
teacher to train the pupils in the most expeditious methods of 
performing operations ; and, as a rule, one method is better than 
two. For example, if the pupil is always required to reach results 
in the addition and substraction of units in the way described 
above, whenever he is obliged to go through a conscious process 
in reaching the result, he will reach the point where such opera- 
tions are automatic much quicker than he will if he is allowed to 
reach his results now by one process and now bj'- another. 

Written exercises may be given which are easy to correct, con- 
sisting of series of subtractions. The series, 100 — 7, etc., will 
end with 2 ; for 7 in 100 = 14, and 2 remainder. The series 99 
— 8 ends with 3 ; since 99 -5- 8 = 12, and 3 remainder. Thus 
exercises may be set consisting of a dozen or more subtractions, 
so constructed that a glance at the final result will show whether 
the work is correct. 

Chart XIII may be made helpful in oral drill, since 1, 2, 3, etc., 
may be subtracted from each number ; and thus the labor of the 
teacher may be materially lessened. 



CONNECTED ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION. 

For the sake of variety, as well as for the purpose of reviewing 
the work of addition, series of alternate additions and subtrac- 
tions may be given for written work ;• for example : — 
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100—7=98 

98+4=97 100—8=97 

97—7=90 

9044=94 97—8=94 

94—7=87 
87+4=91 94—8=91 

and so on. Since subtracting 7 and adding 4 reduces a number 8, 
every second result must be the same as if 3 were subtracted. 

1+7= 8 

8—8= 5 1+4=5 

5+7=12 
12—8= 9 5+4=9, etc. 

Since adding 7 and subtracting 8 increases a number 4, every 
second result must be the same as if 4 were added. 

Work of this kind is easy to assign and easy to examine. The 
above illustrations are designed merely as suggestions of what 
may be done. 

So far in our treatment of numbers consisting of two places we 
have added and subtracted only units ; but it would be a good 
preparation for work with numbers from 1 to 1,000 to add and 
subtract numbers larger than 10 at this stage. The following is 
suggested as a good order of work : — 

(a) Tens to tens. (a) Tens from tens. 

20+80 100—10 

50+10 100—30 

10+20, etc. 90—70, etc. 

(6) Tens to tens and units. (6) Tens from tens and units. 

36+40 96—40 

80+40=70 ; so 90—40=50 ; so 

36+40=76 96—40=56 

((?) Tens and units to tens. (c) Tens and units from tens. 

80+25 90—63 

30+20=50 90—60=30 

50+ 5=55 30—8=27 

((i) Tens & units to tens & units (d) Tens & units from tens & units 
82+44=32+40+4 96—84=96—80—4 

68+28=68+20+8 83—65=88—60—5 
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These exercises, at least those marked a, by and c^ should be 
readily performed by the pupils orally before they are changed to 
written exercises. In the written work, a union of addition and 
subtraction may take place in the same series of exercises, as 
shown below : — 

(1) 



10+20—30 


(2) 


10+30- 


:40 


(3) 


100—80=70 


80 10—20 




40 20= 


:20 




70+20—90 


20+20—40 




20+30—50 




90—80—60 


40 10—30 




50 20= 


:80 




60+20—80 


etc. 




etc. 






etc. 


100 20— 


(5) 


10+40 




(6) 


10+50 


+10 




[—20 






—80 


10+50 


(8) 


100—40 




(9) 


100—60 


—40 




+20 






+80 


4+40 


(11) 


7+50 




(12) 


9+60 


20 




80 






—40 


98—40 


(14) 


96 50 




(15) 


97—60 


+20 




+30 






+40 


10+25 


(17) 


10+46 




(18) 


10+88 


20 




30 






20 


100 25 


(20) 


100—46 




(21) 


100 28 


+20 




+30 






+20 


12+24 


(23) 


7+36 




(24) 


1+28 


12 




18 






—14 



(7) 
(10) 

(18) 

(16) 

(19) 

(22) 



Similar series of numbers may be given indefinitely as the 
needs of the class require. 

The following rules may be useful : — 

To add one number between 10 and 100 to another, add first 
the tens and then the units ; for example : 57 + 39 ; 57 + 30 
= 87; 87 + 9 = 96. 

To subtract one number betwen 10 and 100 from another, sub- 
tract first the tens and then the units ; for example : 77 — 49 ; 
77 _ 40 = 37 ; 37 — 9 = 28. 

A teacher ought to be satisfied with the weak pupils if they 
can solve problems in these ways, and not try to teach them shorter 
processes. It is better for a pupil to be certain in one way than 
to be uncertain in several. 

It was previously shown that there was great advantage in 
being able to increase any fundamental number to 10 ; there is a 
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like advantage in being able to increase any number below a hun- 
dred to a hundred. It is well, therefore, to drill the pupils in 
such exercises as these : — 

86 and how many are 100 ? 8644=90 ; 90+10=100 ; hence 14. 
67 „ „ 100? 67+8=70; 70+80=100; „ 88. 

48 „ „ 100? 48+2=50; 50+50=100; „ 52. 

Chart XIII affords abundant matter for drill in the addition of 
numbers below 100 ; for example, in adding 48 to each number 
on the chart, there are 100 additions. But each other number 
below 100 may be added ; which makes 5,000 examples in addi- 
tion. Or, by how many does 58 differ from each number on Chart 
Xin? In answering this, the child performs 100 subtractions. 
But the same may be asked of all the other numbers below 100 ; 
which gives 5,000 examples in subtraction. Add 24 to each num- 
ber in the first five vertical columns ; in the first four horizontal 
lines, etc. Remember that practice makes perfect. 



THE STUDY OF SYNONYMS. 

Sensitive and Sensible. 

1. Derived from the Latin. 

2. Pertaining to the senses. 

8. Sensitive means capable of feeling acutely. 

Sensible means capable of perceiving. 
4. She is sensible of the cold, but not sensitive to it. 

When sensible refers to the action of the'^mind it is not 

synonymous with sensitive. 

Sewage and Sewerage. 

1. Derived from the French. 

2. Both relate to sewers, 

3. Sewage means the contents of a sewer. 

Sewebagb means the system of sewers. 

4. When the sewerage of a city is well planned, no odor 

from the sewage should escape. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR to all subscribers to Common School 
Education. Cordial greetings the editor desires to send 
to every reader, which he wishes might reach gygtt teacher in the 
land. 

With this number begins the second volume. The success of 
the first volume was greater by far than any one had reason to ex- 
pect. We desire to double our subscription list during this year. 
If this is done it will give us the means of improving the maga- 
zine immensely by adding features to it yet possessed by no edu- 
cational periodical. 

Probably there never was a time when so wide and deep and 
abiding an interest in educational affairs among all classes 
was manifest throughout our broad country as at the present 
moment. The people are strong in their appreciation of educa- 
tion, and they are demanding as never before the best^ especially 
in methods of instruction. Teachers' journals have improved 
greatly within the last ten or twenty years, and yet they are not 
what they will be within the next ten or twenty years. The 
time has not yet come when they mold and guide and lead the 
thought of our country, as the leading newspapers and magazines 
are now doing upon other topics. 

But unless we are greatly deceived, the time is near when they 
can do this. All that is needed to produce the result is that the 
best thinkers, the strongest men and women, including the fore- 
most teachers of our country, should, with as much care and after 
as critical and long-continued study as now characterizes the 
best productions of writers in other lines of periodical literature, 
contribute their best thought upon educational topics to these 
educational periodicals. 

It is the purpose of the editor of Common School Education 
to employ the best writers and to present to the common school 
teachers of America the most practical and philosophical treatment 
of all subjects connected with common school studies. Said a friend 
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the Other ^ay: "If you can keep Common School Education 
up to the grade which it has maintained during the year past, its 
entire success is assured." It will maintain the rank hitherto 
held and will improve upon it. Wide and far-reaching plans are 
already made for the coming year. We desire to call attention to 
our liberal " premium lists " and to invite all our present subscrib- 
ers to aid themselves, their friends, and the cause of education by 
sending in a list of new subscribers and securing the premium 
which they prefer. 

THE teacher should approach the subject of spelling with an 
enthusiasm born of knowledge and which will be reflected 
in the experience of the pupil. He should show the pupil that 
the words he is called upon to spell are not merely a dull mechan- 
ical procesision which has been marshalled together for purposes of 
drill only. The pupil can well be made to feel that words have a 
life and a history. 

Nor is it necessary for this purpose to resolve the exercise into 
a philological study. 

Their careful arrangement and rearrangement in sentences, 
their analysis and sjrnthesis in a simple way, and the proper 
encouragement from the teacher for the pupils to construct sen- 
tences of their own will effect the best possible results. 

Thus the pupils are unconsciously fixing the orthography in 
their minds and acquiring a command of language. Thus, too, 
the pupil looks forward to the exercise with pleasure and catches 
glimpses of the possibilities of the language, and, as all revelation 
of the unexpected resources of a study is always a stimulus and 
a delight to a scholar, however young, so the widening of his 
horizon of knowledge increases his desire to learn. 

SPELLING is largely a matter of the memory, and, as such, 
should receive very early attention. But there are some 
principles that underlie the art of spelling which should not be 
ignored or neglected. A few rules shoxild become well fixed in 
the mind of every grammar school pupil. For example, the rule 
governing the doubling of the final consonant of a word on tak- 
ing an additional syllable beginning with a vowel. This rule will 
explain that " fitted " should have two t's, while " benefited " 
should have but one. 
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Exceed, proceed, succeed, 

end in -ceed ; but it will puzzle teacher or pupil to find another. 

So 

coercion, suspicion, 

end in -cion, pronounced shun ; and it will trouble many to find 

another word in common use ending in this way. 

Conducive, coercive, 

end in -cive, while it may be that all of the other words on that 

page of the spelling-book end in Hsive. 

AT a recent teachers' institute ten common words were given 
to the teachers in attendance to be spelled. 
No one spelled them all and no one missed them all. Twelve 
per cent, of these teachers spelled correctly only one word; three 
per cent., two words ; nine per cent., three words ; the same, four 
words ; sixteen per cent., five words ; the same, seven words ; thir- 
teen per cent., six words ; the same, eight words ; and only nine 
per cent, succeeded with nine words. The word trisyllable was 
spelled seven different ways, erysipelas eleven, and hemorrTuzffe 
thirteen ways. The average of correct spelling by these teachers 
was but little over fifty per cent. 



T 



HE following are the words used in the trial indicated above : 

separate, moneys, 

inflammation, raisin, 

trisyllable, preferring, 

hemorrhage, suspicion, 

erysipelas, coercive. 

SOME specific attention should be given in all schools to 
words that are frequently misspelled. The word which or 
the word tTiey may be wrongly spelled by more of your pupils 
than you would suppose. One good method is to have the cor- 
rect spelling of these troublesome words placed on the blackboard 
to remain for a day or two, or longer, until by frequent observa- 
tion and repeated practice the word becomes familiar in its proper 
dress. It seems to many that when the old-fashioned spelling 
school and spelling matches in schools went out of style, a good 
custom desei'ving of continuance fell into disrepute. Might it 
not be revived with advantage in many places ? 
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WHAT LITTLE BERTRAM DID. 

A FACT. 
BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 

Our blue-eyed Bertram, six years old, 

Sat on his Grandpa's knee, 
Enjoying to the full the love 

His Grandpa gave so free. 

When looking up bewitchingly 
He said — the little tease — 
" Will Grandpa give me just one cent 
To buy some candy, please?" 

Who could resist such loveliness? 

This Grandpa could not, sure. 
So with a kiss he gave the cent — 

Ah, how such things allure! 

No sooner was the cent in hand 

Than off the fair boy ran 
To buy his candy, " 'lasses kind," 

Or little **caiidy-man." 

Now on his way, in scanning well 

A window full of toys. 
He spied a ring with big red stone, 

Overlooked by other boys. 

All thought of candy was forgot. 

He'd buy that ring so fine 
For his new sister Rosamond — 

Oh, how his eyes did shine! 

How could he stop to calculate 

The size of such a thing? 
His only care was for the price — 

Would one cent buy the ring? 

Ah, yes, it would; the ring was bought. 

And never girl or boy 
Went tripping homeward through the streets 

With greater wealth or joy. 

Now was not little Bertram good 

His candy to forego, 
That baby sister might be sure 

He truly loved her so? 
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ARRANGED BY MRS. CAROLINE S. MORGAN. 



NEW YEAR'S GREETING. 

A HAPPY New Year I A happy New Year I 

Happy, thrice happy, to friends far and near. 

Though years that are past with joy have been fraught ; 

Though choicest of blessings they all may have brought, 

May their light pale in that of the New Year begun, 

As the ray of the stars in the light of the sun I 

And when ye have drained the crystal life-spring, 

And drank of all joys that earth's New Years can bring, 

Oh, may there begin for each well-beloved friend 

A New Year so happy it never shall end. — L. M, Bose. 



THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 

CONCERT EXERCISE. 

The watch is ticking, ticking, 

Ticking the minutes away ; 
The minutes make up the hour, 

The hours make up the day. 

The clock is striking, striking 

The hours so loud and clear ; 
The hours make up the day, 

And the days make up the year. 

The bell is tolling, tolling 

For one whose day is done ; 
To where time is no longer 

That weary soul is gone. 

And soon *t will toll for me ; 
And then my home will be 

Where the watch ticksjno more. 

And the clock strikes no more. 

And there 's no more time for me. — Selected, 
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A ROYAL AUTHOR. 

(An exbibitloii exercise for half a dozen boys and girls, three of each, of the grammar 

grade.) 

First and largest girl. Far away in the little kingdom of Boumanla, a brave 
little kingdom which for many, many years belonged to Turkey, but was 
finally plucky enough to fight for, and at last win, its own independence, there 
rules a gracious queen whom all her subjects love devotedly. 

First boy, " Oh, I know whom you mean, — ' Carmen Sylva.' I have read 
about her In the Youth's Companion.-^ 

First girl, " Yes, I mean * Carmen Sylva,' as she signs herself when she 
writes, but her real name is Elizabeth, and I want to tell you something about 
her. She has not always lived in Roumania, for she was bom in Germany, 
and lived In a great castle in Prussia, iler father was a prince and a very 
highly educated man. He was a great student, and his daughter loved to be 
with him and share his pursuits.^' 

First boy. " I have read that she did not care much about being the child of 
a prince, but that she liked to run around and play with other children.^* 

First girl. " That is so, and even when she was very little she loved to help 
the poor and sick. But by-and-by she did the way that other girls do, and left 
her dear old father to be lonely without her bright presence, and went far 
away with her husband, the king of Roumania, to his plucky little kingdom. 
There she still lives and is so good and lovely, so kind to every one, and so 
simple in her ways that she is loved and admired by all." 

First boy. *' I think I have read that her people call her by a pet name 
which means ' Little Mother.' '* 

First girl. ^' They have given her that name because she is so interested in 
all that interests them, and knows so much about how they live, what they do, 
and what they need. She has founded hospitals, soup-kitchens, industrial 
schools, and orphan asylums for the poor and needy, and is always looking 
out for their necessities. But besides all this, she is very talented and intel- 
lectual, and has written several books. She also has the heart and soul of a 
poet, and knows how to put her beautiful thoughts into beautiful words. She 
has lately written some charming little poems called ^ Songs of Toil,' all about 
different kinds of work." Addressing first boy by name : — 

— , will you please recite for us the * Song of the Boatman ? " 
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(First boy.) 

^^ Down stream 't is all by moonlight. 

Up stream at blazing noon ; 
Down stream upon the ripples, 

Up stream through sandy dune. 
Down stream the helm held loosely, 

A pipe between the lips ; 
Up stream, like beast one straineth 

And galls the breast and hips. 

1 We are indebted for these songs and their translatlong to The Independent of November 
S4,1887. 
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What boots it that I seem like 

The river's king to-day, 
If to-morrow like a beggar, 

Despised I tug away? 
My pleasuring leaves no furrow 

Upon the water plain ; 
The marks of struggling footsteps 

Long in the sand remain.'' 

" Thank you. Now, ," addressing the second girl, " will you repeat the 

Bope Maker's Song?" 

(Second girl.) 

^^ I, like the spiders a-spinning, 

My hemp pla}'^ out ; 
But I work with the dinning 

Of wheels about. 
My cords, like webs toward heaven, 

Shall stand sublime; 
Yet there in tempests even 

Shall sailors climb. 

And there they '11 hover and quiver, 

Nor mind the roar ; 
And there they '11 pray and shiver 

By death's cold shore. 
They '11 laugh and scoff at the booming 

Made by the sea ; 
The dread of hunger consuming 

Poor wretched me." 

First' girl. *' There is another very pretty one, the Song of the Diamond 

Polisher ;V' addressing .the second boy : *' , we would like to have you 

give us that." 

(Second boy. J 

" These thirty years upon a wheel 

I sink the stone in lead, 
Till finest cuts at last reveal 

The deep fire's golden-red. 
Those flames from out the earth's abyss. 

No one can imitate ; 
The flames, that beauty's eyelids kiss, 

Are fanned by love or hate. 

Mysteriously on me, who hang 

Spell-bound, the colors shine ; 
For ray less from the earth it sprang. 

The magic art is mine 
Through which the mistresses of thrones 

Are dazzlingly arrayed ; 
But, noble dames, the purest stones 

Of soot and dust are made I " 
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Pint girl, '^ Thank yon, and, ,'* addressinjc the third girl, ^' we want 

to hear from yon the Song of the Paper Maker.** 

(Third girl) 

^^ Those pieces of rags he quick and bring I 
Those dirty old shreds are just the thing 
For pulp, for pulp to record life's wrong, 
For pulp, for pulp for a poet's song. 

It comes out smooth and glossy and thin, 
From rollers' and wheels' and cylinders' din, 
For lords and ladies their notes to indite ; 
For petty poets, who scrawl by night. 

And newspaper scribblers who bluster and blow ; 
For little love letters where compliments grow ; 
And stories in which the afQictlons of men 
Ai*e wretchedly told by an unskilled pen 
On just such rags as once wiped away 
The tears whereat thou weepest to-day." 

First girl. '^ I like that one about as well as any, but there is one more that 

I would like to have repeat : and that^^^ addressing the third boy, '* is the 

Song of the Stone Cutter." 

(Third boy,) 

^^ We hammer, hammer, hammer, on and on ! 
Day out, day Id, throughout the year. 
In blazing heat and tempests drear ; 
God's house we slowly heavenward rear. 
We '11 never see it done ! 

We hammer, hammer, hammer, might and main. 

The sun torments, the raindrops prick. 

Our eyes grow blind with dust so thick ; 

Our name in dust, too, f adeth quick, 
No glory and no gain ! 

We hammer, hammer, hammer ever on. 

O blessed God on heaven's throne. 

Dost thou take care of every stone. 

And leave the toiling poor alone 
Whom no one looks upon?" 

First girl. ^^ There are a number more of these pretty little poems — the 
songs of the Painter, the Butcher, the Glass Blower, etc., which show us how 
well this queen knows how to use her pen." 

First boy. ^^ She knows how to be very brave too ; for once during the time 
of war, she went right on to the battlefield and Into the hospitals, and did so 
much for the poor, suffering soldiers that the people of Roumania built a 
great monument in one of their large cities, Bucharest, to make known to the 
world how brave and generous she was and how they loved and appreciated 
her. 

«( I think it would be pleasant for us to recite together the Song of the Potter." 
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(In concert,) 



Bound thou art wending ! 
Kerer an ending I 

Twirl on! 
No time wasting, 
Bver basting, 

Whirl on ! 
Under treading, 
Over kneading — 

Twirl on I 
Nerer dare weary. 
Always be cheery, 

Whirl on! 
Though we may make it, 
Some one will break it — 

Twirl on I 
Though it drinks never, 
TUrsteth it ever — 

Whirl on! 



Thee shall she carry 
Springward, and tury — 

Twirl on I 
Lipping with kisses 
Ware such as this is — 

Whirl on 1 
Till we Just take it. 
Jealous, and break it — 

Twirl on 1 
Gladly we M sell her 
All, then tell her — 

Whirl on! 
This for a kiss, now, 
Those three for this, now, 

Twirl on! 
And for this other 
Must she just smother — 

Whirl on ! 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. When, under what circumstances, and for what purpose were the Articles 
Df Confederation adopted? 

2. What defects in the Articles of Confederation, as a bond of union between 
the States, were remedied in the Constitution? 

3. Outline the powers and duties of the President of the United States. Of 
the Vice-President. 

4. Where must all bills for raising revenue originate? 
6. Where is the power of making treaties vested ? 

6. Where must impeachments originate? Where are ihey tried? 

7. How may war be declared? Who is commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy? 

8. What is a copyright? A patent-right? By whom are they granted? 
For what reasons are they granted? 

9. Why are the separate States prohibited from laying duties on imports and 
exports? 

10. Mention* five important rights secured to the separate States. 

GEOGRAPHY. 



1. state the direction of the great mountain systems of the Western conti- 
nent. Of the Eastern. 
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2. Where are the great plains of the Western conthient? Where those of 
the Eastern? 

3. Name and locate the sections into which North America is divided hy her 
mountain systems. 

4. State the object of Arctic explorations. What results? 

6. What valuable articles of commerce are obtained from the Arctic regions. 

6. Name the principal gulfs and bays of North America. 

7. Describe the Atlantic slope. 

8. Name the productions of the southern, central, and northern sections of 
the United States. 

9. State the facts in regard to education in the United States. 

10. Give the area and population of United States at close of Revolutionary 
war. What is it now ? 

HISTORY. 

1. Describe briefly the Indian (1) as to his education, (2) domestic life, (3) 
disposition. 

2. Name the European nations specially active in making explorations in 
America. 

3. Select one explorer from each of these European nations and state defi- 
nitely what he did. 

4. Name the permanent settlements made in America during the first twenty 
years of the seventeenth century. By whom made. 

5. Contrast the early settlers of Virginia with those of Massachusetts. 

6. What was the object of King Philip in making war upon the English? 
His plan? The result? 

7. Name the events suggested by the following dates : 1492 ; 1541 ; 1619 ; 
1620; 1630. 

8. State the motive that led to the settlement of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Georgia. Name a person prominently connected with each. 

9. State the circumstances connected with the settlement of Rhode Island. 

10. What places did the English specially try to capture in the French and 
Indian War? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. What will twelve yards of ribbon cost at 62 1-2 cents a yard? 

2. How many jackknives at 10 shillings a dozen can be bought for £3 ? 

3. What will it cost to ride 25 miles at 16| cents a mile? 

4. How long a rope will be required to go around a garden 22 rods by 14 
rods? 

5. At 4 dollars an acre, what will 5^^ acres of land cost? 

6. A man saves 7 shillings a week; how long will it take him to save £7? 

7. A can mow 12 tons of hay in 4 days; B can mow 5 tons as often as A 
mows 3 ; how many <^an B mow in 4 days? 

8. A boy having 35 cents gave + of them for peaches at 2 cents each ; how 
many did he buy ? 

9. A man having 27 cords of wood sold ^ of it for 60 dollars ; what did he 
receive per cord? 

10. If twelve men can do a piece of work in 4 days, how many men can do 
twice as much in 3 days? 
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LOVE OF TRUTH. 
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1. My days of youth, tho' not from fol - ly free, I 

2. My foot - steps lead, O Truth, and mould my will. In 
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prize the truth, the more the world I see; 
word and deed my du - ty to ful - fil; 
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keep the straight and nar - row path, And, load wher - e'er it 
hon - est acts, and sel - fish aims To truth can ne*er be 
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may. The voice of truth I'll fol - low and o - bev. 
long; No deed of mine, shall be a deed of wrong. 



8 The strength of youth, wo soon see it decay, 
But strong is truth, and stronger ev'ry day, 
Though falsehood seem a mighty pow'r 
Which we in vain assail, 
The power of truth will in the end prevail, 

4 My days of youth, tho' not from folly free, 
I pri/jj the truth, the more the world I see ; 
I '11 keep the straight and narrow path, 
And, lead where'er it may, 
The voice of truth I '11 follow and obey. 



[This song, words and music, is taken, by the courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Ginn ft 

Company, from The, New Secottd Sational Music Reader.] 
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Book Notices. 



How TO Writs LsTTEBa. By J. Willis Westlake, a.m., Professor of £ii|i:- 
lish Literature in the State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. Phlladel[^da : 
Sower, Potts & Co. 1887. Pp. 264. 

A capital book for the purpose. One of the very best treatises upon this 
subject ever offered to the public. Most advocates of an international oopv- 
right law yamely suppose chat all the piracy done by publishers is chargeable 
to our side of the water. Such, however, is not the fact, as the history of 
this book testifies. It has been republished by a London firm, chanetng 
American citief, streets, names, etc., so as to Anglicize it. This fact is a 
stronger testimony to the quality of the book than to the high character of 
the London firm. 

Three Good Giants, whose famous deeds are recorded in the Ancient 
Chronicles of Francois Kabelais. Compiled from the French by John Dindtry, 
A.M. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1888. Pp. 246. 

It is a novelty, to say the least, to entrust to children a translation from the 
works of Rabelais. However, Mr. Diniitry claims to have freed it from all 
objectionable matter. As far as we know, this is the first story of what could 
properly be called good giants that has ever been put into the hands of chil- 
dren. The one hundred and seventy-five illustrations bv Gustave I>or6 and 
Anton Bobida make a great addition to the book. Doubtless, most children 
will be delighted with it. 

Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. By Charles M. Barrows. Boston: 
New England Publishing Co. Pp. 480. Price, $1.50. 

A collection of facts for every reader about prominent American books, 
authors, and publishers; English books and authors; popular translations^ 
dramas, operas, etc. Hundreds of prominent American and English books 
are here treated in a discriminating, sketchy, enjoyable way ; so the reader can 
see at a glance what the book is, who was its author, when written, and all the 
authentic incidents connected with it. The acts and anecdotes of authors 
themselves are of much greater value even than those pertaining to books. 
The book Is alphabetically arranged, so that the reader can turn to any author, 
book, or publisher, as he would to a word in the dictionary. The book is 
unique, complete, reliable, fresh, and entertaining, and it would seem as If every 
teacher, student, ordinary reader, or parent would need It. It fills a long-felt 
want. 

CoiofON School Literature. By J. Willis Westlake, a.m. Philadelphia: 
Sower, Potts & Co. 

This valuable little book alms to ^ive just such and so much Information as 
Is indispensable to the learner ; to snow the growth of our literature through 
Its various eras ; to present a concise view of the lives and characters of Its 
great representative authors ; and to bring forth from the thoug^ht treasures 
of our languaee a variety of literary gems for the enrichment of the mind of 
the student. The book does all this and is still a ^^ thin text-book.^' There 
seems to be a demand for memory gems. This little work furnishes many 
beautiful ones. 
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Thb Practical Qubstion Book. A hand-book of bIx thousand questions 
and answers. By Lamont Stilwell. Boston and New York :- The Educational 
Publishing Company. 1887. 400 pp. $1.60. 

This book is designed to present to the teacher a general summary, by ques- 
tion and answer, of the whole round of school studies, such as history, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, writing, grammar, rhetoric, civil goyernment, natural 
ghilosophy, etc. In carrring out this plan it gives, for example, in United 
tates history 292 questions; then follow the answers to these questions. 
These answers are generally quotations, sometimes condensed, from various 
histories In common use and from other sources, the quotation being Indi- 
cated with reference to book and page. In a similar way, there are found 200 
questions upon geography, followed by the 200 answers properly quoted. 

In the publisher's note the names of the books and the addresses of their 
authors are ^iven. This wUl be of great service to all teachers. 

The book Is a marvel of industry and will be found of g^eat use by all 
teachers of the subject treated. 

Grammar School Fridats. Compiled by S. R. Winchell, and published 
by the Interstate Publishing Co. Price, 35 cents. 

This is a collection of 182 pages of compositions in prose and verse which 
have been chosen from their fitness for recitation on the school platform. 
They are selections from the best authors, and seem to be worthy of more than 
ordinary commendation because of their uniform excellence and purity and 
their peculiar fitness for school recitations. 

The *' How I was Educated " Papers. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, 30 cents. 

These papers are taken from The Forum magazine, and are from the follow- 
ing authors : Edward E. Hale. Thomas Wentwurth Higginson, F. A. P. Bam- 
ara, President of Columbia College, John H. Vincent, Chancellor of Chautauqua 
University, Professor William T. Harris, S. C. Bartlett, President of Dart- 
mouth College, J. B. Kendrick, formerly President of Vassar College, Timothy 
D wight. President of Yale College, E. G. Robinson, President of Brown 
University, James B. Angell, President of the University of Michigan, 
Andrew D. White, formerly President of Cornell University. These 
papers are of great value, and should be in the hands of every well-educated 
person. 

Introductory Steps in Science. By Paul Bert, Member of the Institute, 
and ex-minister of instruction of France. Translated by Marc F. Vallette, 
LL.D., Principal Grammar School, No. 31, Brooklyn, N. Y. Revised and 
enlarged by John Mickleborough, PH.D., Principal Grammar School. No. 9, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and formerly Principal Normal School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
D. Appleton & Co. 363 pp. Parts I, II, HE (one volume). Introduction 
price, 48 cents. Parts IV, V, VI, VII (one volume) . Introduction price, 48 
cents. Seven parts (complete in one volume). Introduction price, 90 cents. 

Over half a million copies of the original book, by M. Paul Bert, were sold 
in France within three years, and in the preparation of this volume such 
changes have been made as were required to adapt it to the wants of American 
schools. 

The editors have evidently endeavored to make the text clear and intellinble 
to the voung miud, adhering to the language of the author when possible to 
do so, but making additions here and there to suit the age and country, and 
putting in the mouths of the pupils such questions as their long experience in 
the school-room has taught them would naturally be asked by the grade of 
children for whom the work is intended. 

Where unfamiliar words or expressions occur, the meaning is annexed in 
brackets, to economize time for the teacher. The style is simply conversa- 
tional, nothing more. 

The illustrations are new and excellent, evidently prepared with great care. 
In the natural history, wherever possible, American species have been substi- 
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tilted for foreign ones, and in the chapter on Rock Formations, that portion 
which treats of the continental development of North America has been substi- 
tuted for the author *8 geological history of France. The book will prove of 
great value, and will doubtless be sold by the hundred thousands. 

The Public School Geography. Authorized for use in the public 
schools, high schools, and college institutes of Ontario, by the Department of 
Education. Toronto : Canada Publishing Co. 164 pp. Small quarto. 

Our neifi^hbors across the border have struck out in a new path by the pub- 
lication or this new geography. There is no doubt that geography is one of 
the most difficult branches of study in our coramcm school curriculum. There 
have been many attempts to simplify the method of teaching, to improve the 
style of text-books, and to awake a new and living interest m this important 
subject. Most of these attempts have, however, been attended with but par- 
tial success. 

ITie book before us is entirely new and executed upon a novel plan. The 
author designs to have the whole of the matter presented to the pupils by the 
teacher, not in a series of categorical statements to be accepted by the pupils 
without explanation, but almost entirely in a series of conversations consist- 
ing largely of questions by the teacher, and replies by the pupils. These 
questions are not, however, up«»n what the pupil has committed by rote from 
the text-book, but upon what he has obtained for himself, he may not know 
how, from the use of his eyes and ears and brain ever since he began to 
observe and think. 

The conversations, the author intends, should consist lirgel}'^ of voluntary 
statements, which the pupils should be encouraged to offer, based on their own 
reading and research. The book as a whole is designed to cover the entire 
range of geographical study. It begins with very simple matter connected 
with the school-room and its surroundings, the district and township, advanc- 
ing them from the home and town to the surrounding country, and so outward. 
There are but few questions, indeed but few map (luostions, in the entire book, 
but the various topics treated, which arc given with more or less brevity, are 
evidently designed to be read, discussed, thought of, and reflected upon. 

The treatnu'nt of Ontario and Canada is fuller by far than is to be found in 
the text-books of our schools. The study of this part of the book is of 
especial value to the teachers in the States, iuasnmi^h as most of us have very 
erroneous ideas of that country. These chapters are therefore commemied 
to the careful examination of all teachers of geography who desire to be 
thoroughly postetl, and not to be teaching error. 

It is safe to say that there is more new material of great importance in this 
book than has appeared in any text-book of geograi)hy for a long time. It 
seems to be carefully prepared, and tlio matter thoroughly thought out by the 
author before writing. The maps, illustrations, and general mechanical* exe- 
cution of the book are far inferior to the best text-books of the kind recently 
published in our country. We recommend the material of this book to the 
careful study of our teachers of geography, and especially to geography 
makers. 

INTEKMEDIATE FRIDAYS. Compiled by S. R. Winchell. Chicago and 
Boston : Interstate Publishing Co. Price, 35 cents. 

Choice selections for recitations by boys and girls from eight to twelve years 
of age. Children, parents, and teachers can conlidently turn to this volume to 
find what is both wholesome and entertaining for boys and girls in intermedi- 
ate and grammar school grades of schools. 

Outlines op English Grammar. By William G. Williams, ll.d. Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

One of the striking features of this valuable little book is the style of illus- 
trations. He has drawn his illustrations from the actual stores of our litera- 
ture, instead of extemporizing them. The book has many original features 
showing the hand of a master. It will amply repay a careful perusal. 
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A Puritan Lover. By Mrs. Laura C. S. Fessenden (Laura C. S. Dajrton), 
author of *• Every Day People," "The Faith of the Alblffenses,*' etc. Rand. 
McNally & Co. Monroe Street, Chicago, and Broadway, New York. Pp. 220. 

A very bright and interesting novel descriptive of the Puritan days. The 
characters are well depicted, though possibly of a type not particularly com- 
mon. They will be recognized asDelonging to everv commfUnlty and age, and 
are the people who give life to many small communities. The book is written 
in a fascinating style, and will undoubtedly become popular. 

Round Top and Square Top ; or, The Gates Twins. By Josephine R. 
Baker. Boston and Chicago : Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society. Pp. 343. Price, ^1.25. 

'• Round Top and Square Top " were the pet names of the Gates twins. The 
twins, as sometimes happens, were puzzlingly alike. If either was asked his 
name, he would promptly reply '• Round Top and Square Top,'' or the reverse, 
and this made it difficult to determine which one of the two it was, until one 
came to understand that the boy addressed, In answering, always put his own 
name first. Without its being disagreeably forced upon young readers, the 
fact is made evident that the twins are children of Christian parents, and are 
under good, strong, and wise government, and arc better for it. Those who 
fell in love with '* Dear Gates '' will rejoice to meet her again in this sequel to 
her own story. 

Lake View Series. Six volumes. By Anna F. Bumham. Boston and 
Chicago : Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society. Price, 02.25. 

This beautiful little set is by the same author as The VVell-Spring Series. 
The writer has been long before the public, and the Increasing demand for 
whatever comes from her pen shows how she Is appreciated. Each volume is 
made up of a number of short, independent sketches, written so as to interest 
both children and those of larger growth. The series is an illustration of the 
fact that when one writes well for children, the older people are sure to be 
pleased also. Buy the set as a present for some little friend, and see if you, too, 
are not interested. 

The New Second Music Reader. By Luther Whiting Mason. Boston: 
Glnn & Co. Pp. 185. 

This practical little music reader is based upon C. H. Hohmann, and gives 
first lessons in reading music at sight with one and two part exercises and 
songs, and directions to teachers. The author has made dilligent search 
throughout Europe where school music receives the fostering care of the State 
and the service of the best intellects, and has given In this work the best mate- 
rial to be found. This course of music readers has been before the public for 
years and has proved its fitness for the place it fills in the schools. 

The Outline op Natural Philosophy for Schools. By J. D. Everett, 
D.C.L., F.R.s. 216 engravings. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1887. 
iiSb pp. 

The republication of Dr. Everett's text-book on natural philosophy will be 
widely welcomed by the teachers of this important and interesting study. 
The order of treatment will strike many teachers as excellent. This order is 
as follows: Dynamics, hydrostatics, heat, light, sound, magnetism, electricity. 

It is safe to say that every teacher of physics will find this book of great 
service. It will rapidly go into use as a text-book in our schools. It is evi- 
dently prepared with great care by a great scholar, a careful student, and a 
close observer of nature. 

How TO Teach Vocal Music. The Teachers' Eclectic Manual. By 
Alfred Andrews. New York : Fowler & Wells Co., 775 Broadway. 

A complete course of study is here mapped out from the beginning of 
" learning the scale,-' and which may be carried through several years' prac- 
tice, if desired. Teachers who have vocal music as a part of their course will 
find this work of great value. 
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C S. E/. 

Pbbmiumb I Read I 

We want twelve tJ^otuand subscribers before June, 1888, and in 
order to enlist the hearty interest and cooperation of all our pres- 
ent six thousand subscribers, we make the following liberal offer, 
retaining the right to withdraw it at any time, due notice being 
previously given. 

To any subscriber who will send us the name of 

ONB NEW SUBSGBIBEB WITH ONE DOLLAB 

we wUl send by mail, postage paid, a choice of the following 
books, published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., the prices for 
which range from 15 cents to 50 cents each: — 

About Pebbles. By Prof. Alpheus Hyatt. 26 pages. An iUustration of the 
way in which a common object may be used profitably In teaching. 

Ck)NOERKiNG A Fsw COMMON PLANTS. By Prof . (}eorge Goodale. 61 pages. 
Gives an account of the organs, or ^^ helpful parts,'' of plants, and shows 
how these can be cultivated and used in the school-room for the mental 
training of children. 

Commercial and Other Sponqes. By Prof. Alpheus Hyatt. 43 pages. 
Gives an account of the sponges in common use, their structure, etc. 

A First Lesson in Natural History. By Mrs. Elizabeth Agassiz. Illns- 
trated. 64 pages. Gives in narrative form a general history of hydroids 
corals, and echinoderms. Written under direction of Prof. Louis Agassiz 

Common Htdroids, Corals, and Echinoderms. By Prof. Alpheus Hyatt 
Illustrated. 32 pages. Begins with an account of fresh-water hydroids 
and shows throughout how the studies, or observations, are to be most 
satisfactorily made. 

MOLLUSCA. Oyster, Clam, and Other Common MoUusks. Ry Prof. Alpheus 
Hyatt. Illustrated. 65 pages. Gives in compact form all that need be 
taught beginners about the oyster, clam, and other common moUusks. 

Worms and Crustacea. By Prof. Alpheus Hyatt. Illustrated. 68 pages. 
The space given to the description of the lobster (the fresh-water crayfish) 
will, it is hoped, incite teachers to occupy more time in dealing with some 
one common animal, and thus cultivating the habit of close observation. 

Common Minerals and Rooks. By Prof. W. O. Crosby. Illustrated. 200 
pages. Includes a brief and simple account of the principal geological 
agencies, and descriptions of about twenty-five minerals of which rocks are 
chiefly composed. 
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How TO Find the Stabs. By Rev. James Freeman Clarke. 47 pages. In- 
tended to help one to become acqnainted with the visible starry heavens. 

Hathexatical Teaching and its Modern Methods. By Prof. T. H. 
Safford. 47 pages. The principles indicated are equally applicable to the 
rudiments of arithmetic and to the integral calculus, as well as to all inter- 
mediate branches of the science. 

How to Teach Readinq, and What to Read in School. By Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall. 40 pages. Contains a history of the various methods of 
teaching reading. 

Aids to Number for Prikary Schools. By Anna B. Badlam. Gives 
twenty-five cards, with objects arranged singly and in groups, for exercises 
in addition and subtraction. 

Or, we will send, postage paid, either of the following : — 

Webster's Handt Dictionary. 320 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Primary Writing. By Mara L. Pratt. Price, 16 cents. Published by 
Eastern Educational Bureau. 

TODD'8 Students' Manual. 

To any subscriber who will send us two new names, with 
i2.00, we will send any two of the above list, postage paid, or three 
new names^ any three of same. 

The following, published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
are among the best of teachers' books. They are offered as pre- 
miums for subscribers, as indicated. 

Fob TWO new names and $2.00, either of the following : — 

BoussEAU's ilMTLE. Price, 85 cents. 

Perhaps the most influential book ever written on the subject of education. — 
R. H. Quick, in Educational Beformers. 

Badestock's Habit in Education. Price, 65 cents. With an introduction 
by Dr. G. Stanley HaU. 

It is a valuable contribution to both educational theory and practice. — Presi- 
dent Seelye, Amherst College. 

Lectures to Kikderoartners. Price, 91.1(^ By Elizabeth P. Peabody. 
The best book outside of the Bible I ever read. — A Prominent Teacher. 

Gill's Systems op Education. Price, #1.10. 

It treats ably of the Lancaster and Bell movement in education — a very 
important phase. — Dr. William T. Harris. 

Fob three new names and $3.00, either of the following : — 

RosMiNi's Method in Education. Price, #1.50. 

The most important pedagogical book ever written. — Thomas Davidson. 

Suggestive Lessons in Language and Reading. Price, #1.65. By Anna 
B. Badlam, of the Rice Training School, Boston. 

The best book on the subject I have ever seen. — Charles F. King, Manager 
Saratoga Summer School of Methods. 
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COMPAYRfi's History op Pedagogy. Price, ^1.75. Translated by Prof. W. 
H. Payne. 

The beet and most comprehensive history of education in English. — Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall. 

Methods of Teaching History. Price, $1.40. A symposium of eminent 
teachers of history. Edited by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 

The general excellence and helpfulness of the book ought to secure it many 
readers. — The Nation. 

For THREE NEW NAMES and 13.00, we will send any one of 
the following books ; any two of them for six new names and 
$6.00 ; any three of them for nine new names and $9.00. 

American Commonwealths. 

Volumes narrating the history of such States of the Union as have a striking 
political, social, or economical history. Edited by Horace E. Scudder. With 
Maps and Indexes. Each volume, uniform, 16mo, gilt top, 91.2o. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. , Boston. (1) Virginia. By John Esten Cooke. (2) Oregon. By 
William Barrows. (3) Maryland. By William Hand Browne. (4) Kentucky. 
By N. S. Shaler. (5) Michigan. By T. M. Cooley. (6) Kansas. By Leveretfc 
W. Spring. (7) California. By Josiah Royce. (8) New York. By Ellis H. 
Roberts. (In two volumes.) (9) Connecticut. By Alexander Johnston. 

American Statesmen. 

Lives of American Statesmen. Edited by John T. Morse, Jr. Each volume, 
uniform, 16mo, gilt top, 91 •25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (1) John 
Quincy Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. (2) Alexander Hamilton. By Henry 
Cabot Lodge. (3) John C. Calhoun. By H. Von Hoist. (4) Andrew Jackson. 
By W. G. Sumner. (6) John Randolph. By Henry Adams. (6) James Mon- 
roe. By D. C. Oilman. (7) Thomas Jefferson. By John T. Morse, Jr. (8) 
Daniel Webster. By Henry Cabot Lodge. (9) Albert Gallatin. By John 
Austin Stevens. (10) James Madison. By Sydney Howard Gay. (II) John 
Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. (12) John Marshall. By Allen B. Magruder. 
(13) Samual Adams. By James K. Hosmer. (14) Thomas H. Benton. By 
Theodore Roosevelt. (15) Henry Clay. By Carl Schurz. (In two volumes.) 
(16) Patrick Henry. By Moses Coit Tyler. 

For five new names and $5.00, we will send a copy of that 
valuable and well-known book, Brewer's Readers' Hand-book, 
price, $3.00, published by J. B. Lippincott Company, the 
receiver sending amount of postage. 

Fob three new names and $3.00, we will send, postage paid, 
a copy of Mowry's Talks with my Boys, price, 76 cents; or a 
copy of The Constellations, and How to Find Them, by Will- 
iam Peck, F.R.A.8. Price, $1.25. 

For three new names and $3.00, we will send, postage paid, 
any one volume of the popular, and to any live teacher exceed- 
ingly valuable. International Education Series, edited by William 
T. Harris, ll.d. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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Vol. 1. The Philosophy op Education. By JohaDo Karl Friedrich Roa- 
enkranz, Doctor of Theology and Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Kdnigsberg. Trans, from the Crerman by Anna C. Brackett. Price, ^1.50. 

Vol. II. A History of Education. By Prof. F. V. N. Painter, of Roanoke 
College, Virginia. Price, 1^1.60. 

Vol. III. The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities. With a 
Survey of Mediaeval Education. By S. S. Laurie, ll.d., Prof, of the Insti- 
tutes and History of Education in the University of Edinburgh. Price, ^1.50. 

Vol. IV. The Ventilation and Warming op School Buildings. By 
Gilbert B. Morrison, Teacher of Physics and Chemistry, in Kansas City High 
School. Price, 75 cents. 

Vol. V. The Education op Man. By Friedrich Froebel. Translated from 
the German by W. N. Hailmann, ph.d.» Superintendent of Public Schools at 
La Porte, Indiana. Price, ^1.50. 

Vol. VI. Elementary Psychology and Education. By Dr. J. Baldwin, 
author of " Art of School Management/* etc. Price, $1.50. 

For six new names and $6.00, any two of the above, post- 
age paid. 

For nine new names and $9.00, any three of same, postage 
paid. 

For two new names and $2.00, we will send, postage paid, 
a copy of Webster's Practical Dictionary, 634 pages, price, $1.00; 
or a copy of Mowry's Studies in Civil Government, price, 94 cents. 

For four new names and $4.00, we will send, postage paid, 
a copy of Morgan's Educational Mosaics. Price, $1.50. This vol- 
ume consists of selections on educational topics from the writings 
of more than two hundred authors, most of whom are modern. 

For pour new names and $4.00, a copy of Webster's Con- 
densed Dictionary, published by Ivison, Blakeman & Co., New 
York. Price, $2.00. This is unquestionably the most convenient 
and serviceable dictionary, for its size and cost, to be found. It 
consists of 798 pages and has fifteen hundred illustrations. 

For twenty new names and $20.00, we will deliver at our 
office, or send by express at the expense of the receiver, a choice 
of the following standard works : — 

Stormonth'8 DiCTiONAUY (Harper & Brothers). Price, #7.60. 
Worcester's Quarto Dictionary (J. B. Lippincott Company). Price, #10.00. 
IiippiNCOTT'8 Biographical Dictionary. Price, #8.25. 
LiPFiNCOTT's Geographical Gazetteer. Price, #8.25. 

For twenty new names and $20.00, we will deliver at 
our office, or send by express at the expense of the receiver, 
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one of Alden's Ideal ReTolving BookKsases, No. 8. This book- 
case has three shelves, giving about 84 inches of shelf-room. 
^ The total height ham floor is 
' about S5 inches, and weight 
about 30 pounds. Price, $7.00. 
Foe rwxNTY - rtvB new 
NAMES and $25.00, we will 
deliver at our office, or send by- 
express at the expense of the 
receiver, one of Alden's Ideal 
I Revolving Book-cases, No. 4. 
This has four shelves, giving 
I about 112 inches total shelf- 
oom Price, «9.00. 
For twenty new names 
I and $20.00, we will deliver at 
I our office, or send bj express 
j at the expense of the receiver, 
I of Southworth's Fractions 
Taught Objectively. This ap- 
paratus is in use in many 
normal and grammar schools. 
Price, $8.00. 

Foe twenty-five new names and $25.00, we will deliver at 
our office a copy of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary (G. & C. 
Merriam & Co.), latest edition, library binding, regular cash price, 
$12.00. 

A full set (10 volumes) of Chambers's Cyclopaedia (Lippincott), 
regular cash price, $13.50. 

These names may be sent all at one time, or a few at a time as 
they are received. In the latter case, please state plainly, each 
time, that the names are to apply on club list. 

The above very liberal offers are made in the belief that every 
subscriber to Common School Education will be interested in 
extending its circulation. May we not confidently rely. upon a 
vigorous canvas which will double our subscription list" at an 
early date? 

Kasteen Educational Bureau, 

WiLUAM A. Mo WRY, Pres, 




safer from poverty than a great Greek acholar." — Charlbs Rbade, o; 
CooUDg Man." 

REMINGTOH STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 




Schools are adopting the Typewriter as a means of Instruction. There Is no 
better way of teaching epellm^, puuctaatiog, capitalizing, pariu^Hphlng, and 
forma of correspondence and buslneaa papers. Moreover, there ^ auch a large 
and growing demand for expert Typewnter operators to facilitate writing In 
tb« Dnsiness and professional world, that a boy or girl skilled In the correct 
nae of the Bemington Standard Typewriter posaesMS at once the meana of 
«aming a handsome income. Over. thirty thousand Remington Standard Type- 
writers are in dally nae. 

Send for llloatn^ed pamphlet, with full particulara. 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 

38S Bnadway, HEW TOSX OITT, ani 301 Taihingbm &%., BOSTOV, HiBB. 

SwiNTON'S Studies • • 

IN 

• • English Literature. 

«n the panonai biography ot auchora, ftad 1b ■ slud; lOmU ratbar Hvi fn llteraCore. TuTu 
a taot Beoerallr oonceiie't. and most leit-booke are made an this plan. 

Wt haTO In ttae work under oonslderallDn a bold departure from ClilB anitom (hat ha* 
atread; won an enckilile positlnn among books of Its claaa. No man I9 beUor OUei to edit a 
work ot thiB kind Chan the HiU-knonn anchor. Prof. William SivlntOD, a man ot higb aCCaln- 
menta In many dapapimoiii-, tmt who <e B«en at Mb beet Id ibe flald of KngllBb, 

Tho choice of the lyrical BalBctlone that appear In this volume was no easy task, bat 
authoiitlea agree that they bespeak raretasCe and che b«ec Judgment. They are Imly muuter. 
pieeeM. Preceding eacli author U an appropriate "characterization" by a dlBtingulBtied 
critic. ThUB wo Ea»e Cbc merit* of dhakespearo and Pope set forth by Dr. Johnson: ol 
Tbackeray. by Olckena; of Holmaa, by Whictier, etc. Anlhentlc and artistic pictures of moat 

...... .„.■!. .. , — notes. analyaeB, 

oorkinff Uxt-Aooi 

Attracted by the unusual presence In one Toluine of .<o many (forty) ot the besc specimens 
of EngUBh, many leaehera htiTe been led to use tbia book to furnish supplementary reading, 
and In view of lla low cost (be use aetmis most appropriate, and will doulitleas eitcnd. 

A aample copy will be sent to any teacher on receipt of fl.Oft, the Introductton price. 
WheD the book la wanted lo replace other Literatures or Flftb and Slxtb Beadera, wa will 
make a liberal allowance for the old book. 

We BoUrlt correapondence In regard to tbla book. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 

FBAKEUH SQIFAEE. HXW TOKK CITT. 



ID TEflCHEBS OF PEIWIISiilP. 



~ ^ " By the early employment of the WORD METHOD, the teacher can 
beet lead the pupil to regara the WBITTBN WORD as a united whole, and 
not as a oolleotion of separate letters." — Extract from the last Report of Superin- 
tendent Jasper, of New York City. 



Appletons' 
Standard St/stem of Penmanship 

was the first to recognize the importance of the Word Method, and is the 
only one that follows it. 

WORD-BU1LDIn6. — Instead of tedious elementary drill on isolated 
letters and fragments of letters, Word-Buildino is begun in the very flrat 
lesson. 

LETTERS TAUGHT AS WHOLES.— The pupil is Uught to 
know each letter as a whole,, to have a perfect image of the letter In his mind, 
and to strike out boldly for the entire letter with his pen. In no other way can 
eaty and natural writtffi he developed. 

NEW FEATURES. 

. .^IteT ISSUED. — Supplementary Movement Books, "A" 

t/' .Cind "B." Combining movement and form, as applied to free-hand 
practical writing. Designed to be used with the advanced primary and all 
grammar grailes. 

IN PREPARATION.— A complete system of Business Forms. The 
only system which will be perfectly adapted for use in public schools. 

THE SERIES. 
Lead Pencil Course. Three numbers : Word-building, Phrase-building, 
Sentence-building. 

Short Course. Tracing, two numbers; without tracing, seven 
numbers. 

Grammar Course. Seven numbers and Movement Book. 

Supplementary Movement Course. Two numbers, A and B. 



^ 



Send for full descriptive circulars, prices, etc. Special terms made on 
class supplies. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

New York, Bojrton, Chieago, Atlanta, Saa Frmnclaco. 
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ALSO A LANGUAGE LESSON. 

BY L. B. KLEMM. PH.D., HAMILTON. OHIO. 

LANGUAGE lessons should be conducted according to the 
principle that the pupil will learn the language correctly by 
habituating himself to it by correct use. Therefore little stories 
should be told, repeated, and then reproduced on paper ; incidents 
narrated and treated likewise. Copying from the reader and dictar 
tion lessons, and all the various devices so earnestly and con- 
vincingly urged by our successful teachers, have done, and are 
doing still, a vast deal of good. The great number of young 
writers for newspapers and periodicals, juvenile and otherwise, 
prove that the revival inaugurated some twenty-five years ago has 
had excellent results. 

It becomes more and more known and understood that a child 
should first learn to think in a language before he is called upon 
to think about it ; in other words, that he should first learn to 
express his thoughts and those of others in good language, 
acquired by habit, before he is set to learn grammar rules and 
to philosophize over the structure of sentences or to prattle 
about numeral adjectives and correlative conjunctions and simi- 
lar matters. 

In the following lines I wish to exhibit a kind of language exer- 
cises which has been in use in the intermediate grades of the cities 
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of Cincinnati and Hamilton. I know of nothing which so nicely 
combines thonght-prodaction with thought-expression. It is well 
known that many of our language lessons resemble the nibbling 
at the shell of the nut ; in many cases pupils do not get at the 
kernel ; that is, the thought. Now if a lesson is both thought- 
awakening and thought^xpressing it must certainly be preferable 
to others in which the expression of thought ia the only aim. Let 
me call the exercise Synonyms and Autonyms. 

Dictate to the pupils a number of verbs (or, for that matter, 
adjectives or nouns) and urge them to find words which express 
almost the same thing ;1then let them find their diametrical oppo- 
sites, as, for instance, in nouns : love, ^yn., affection ; aut^ hatred. 
Or, in the case of an adjective : brave, st/n.^ courageous, bold ; atU,^ 
cowardly, timid. The following examples may be of use to teach- 
ers as they have been of use to me. 

Concur : to agree ; to unite in opinion. 
Syn. — Agree, unite, approve. 
Aut. — Differ, diverge, dissent. 

Deduce : to lead from ; to take away. 
St/n. — Infer, conclude, draw from. 
Aut, — Predict, foresee, premise. 

Confer : to talk together ; to give as a favor. 
Syn. — Bestow, counsel, converse. 
Avii. — Withhold, betray. 

Defer : to put off ; to yield to the wishes of another. 
Syn. — Delay, postpone, yield. 
Aut. — Hasten, anticipate, resist. 

Dejected : cast down ; low in spirit. 

Syn. — Discouraged, disheartened, gloomy. 

Aut — Elated, inspirited, cheerful. 

Delude : to lead from truth ; to deceive. 
Syn. — Mislead, snare, cheat. 
Aut. — Guide, deliver, enlighten. 

Mc^'estic : of imposing grandeur. 
Syn. — Grand, splendid, sublime. 
Aut. — Petty, dull, ridiculous. 
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Announce: to tell; to give public notice. 
Sjfn. — Publish, proclaim, herald. 
AtU, — Conceal, disclaim. 

Henounee : to declare i^ainst; to cast off. 
Syn. — Disown, abandon, recant. 
AtU, — Acknowledge, cherish, adhere. 

Compel : to drive with force ; to constrain. 
Syn, — Oblige, coerce, drive. 
Aut — Release, persuade, coax. 

Repel : to drive back. 

8yn. — Repulse, refuse, reject. 

Aut. — Attract, accept, choose. 

Proscribe : to decry in writing ; to outlaw. 
8yn. — Prohibit, denounce, condemn. 
Aut, — Enjoin, endorse, sanction. 

Retract : to draw or take back ; to recall. 
Syn. — Withdraw, revoke, recant. 
Aut. — Offer, renew, repeat. 

Contract : to draw together ; to bring on ; to make a bargain for. 
Syn. — Lessen, incur, agree. 
Aut, — Enlarge, avoid, oppose. 



Some Mobb English. — Cork is obtained principallj in the 
southern part of Ireland. 

A passive verb denotes something that is past. 

Linen is bleached in two ways ; one is by making it up into 
dresses, the other by making it into other materials. 

" Did n't you say," said a seventeen-year-old miss to her teacher 
in physiology, ** that to have your foot asleep meant a spontaneous 
combustion of the diaphragm ? " 
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SCHOOL -ROOM WORK — HOW — WHY.* 

BY N. A. CALKINS. 

n. 

OBJECT - TEACHING. — FORM. 

NEW lessons in form should be presented in such order that 
the facts learned in the preceding lessons will lead to 
a knowledge of the facts in the new lesson. The manner of pro- 
ceeding with new objects should lead the pupils to observe rt^emr- 
blances and differences. By means of comparison the pupils 
notice that an object is like something abeady known, and thus 
they are led to their first knowledge of the new object. When 
they compare it with the one previously known, and notice that 
€dl of it 18 not like the one with which it is compared, then they 
observe the differences. The Jcnowing begins through noticed re- 
semblances, and is continued through observed differences. By 
means of resemblances the child learns to know and to group 
objects; by means of differences he learns to distinguish and to 
separate objects. 

In the lessons previously given on this subject those on lineM 
and the square have prepared the pupils for observing the point 
where the lines of the square meet, as the comers of the square. 
From the lines and the square it is proper to proceed with a lesson 
on angles. 

SIXTH LESSON. — BIGHT ANGLE. 

Give the pupils sticks of equal length and direct them to place 
four of the sticks in positions to represent the sides of the square, 
taking care that the ends of the sticks meet properly. Request 
them to tell what they would call the place where the two sticks 
meet ; also, how many corners they have made with the four sticks. 
Lead them to notice the square^ and to tell how many comers it 
ias. Request them to give a name for a corner of the square. 
Proceed to show on the blackboard that two lines meeting as 
their sticks do form a square comer. Request them to point out 

> Copyright, 1887, by N. A. Calkins. 
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square comers on objects in the clasa-room, and also to represent 
square comers by moving the forefinger through the air, first ver- 
tically, then horizontally. Let them also draw square corners on 
their slates. 

Proceed to teach the term arigle as another name for comer. 
Write the word angle on the blackboard and require the pupils 
to spell it. They may now be required to point out angles on 
the square and in other objects, and also to represent the angle in 
the air. 

The pupils may be told that when we use the new name for the 
square comer we must put another word with angle to represent 
the word square, and say right angle^ when we mean a corner like 
those of a square. Place the words right angle on the black- 
board and require the pupils to spell them ; to represent right 
angles in the air ; to point out right angles in objects ; to draw 
right angles on their slates. 

SEVENTH LESSON. — OBLONG. 

Cut pieces of paper two inches square^ and other pieces two hy 
four inches^ and give each pupU one paper of each shape. Re- 
quest them to compare the two pieces of paper; to notice the 
angles and the sides of each, and to tell what they find alike in 
each shape ; also, what differences they see. 

Give the pupils sticks of two lengths — two inches and four 
inches — and request them to place the sticks so as to represent 
the shape of each piece of paper. When the pupils have duly 
observed that the square paper has four equal sides, and that the 
other one has two equal short sides and two equal long sides, 
teach them the term oblong as the name of the form with the 
long sides. Write the word on the blackboard and require the 
pupils to spell it. 

Direct the pupils to name objects in the class-room and else- 
where that have oblong shapes, then to draw one square and two 
oblongs on their slates. Let them also represent squares and 
oblongs by moving the forefinger in the air. 

Folding Squares and Oblongs. — Teach the pupils to fold the 
square paper, placing the opposite sides together evenly, and 
pressing the fold so as to crease it, and to tell what shape has been 
formed by the folding. Teach them to place the two short sides 
of the oblong together evenly, to press the fold so as to crease it. 
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and to tell what shape has been made. Let the pupUs fold each 
piece of paper again so as to form squares and oblongs. Request 
them to count the right angles on each square and on each oblong, 
and to tell how many angles each form has. 

EIGHTH LESSON. — SQUARE PRISM. 

Place cvies and square prisms before the pupils and request 
them to observe whether they can find like shapes on both, and 
to name the shapes that are alike in each ; also, to tell how many 
of the like shapes each form has. Let them tell wliat shape one 
form has that cannot be found on the other, and how many of 
the shape named there are on the form. 

Let the pupils compare the edges of the two forms, notice how 
many edges are of the same shape and length, and how many long 
edges they find. Teach the term face as the name for each part 
which has edges around it. Request the pupils to count all the 
faces on each ; to count the faces of each shape ; to tell how many 
square faces each has, and how many oblong faces one has. 

Teach the term square-prism as the name for the form with four 
oblong faces and two square faces. Write it on the blackboard 
and require the pupils to spell it. Lead the pupils to observe that 
the prism will stand on either of its ends ; that it will slide on 
a side like a cube. 

Making a Prism. — Take pieces of paper as wide as the prism 
is long, and long enough to extend once and a quarter around it, 
and teach the pupils to wrap the paper around the prism, creasing 
it at the edges ; then, on removing the paper, to fold and hold it 
with thumb and finger so as to represent the outside of the square 
prism. Lead the pupils to observe that the side faces of this 
paper prism are oblongs and the ends squares. 

Surface. — Teach the term surface as the name of the entire 
outside of the sphere^ of the cube^ of the prism^ and of other 
forms ; and teach the term face as the name for a distinct part of 
the surface ; also, that all the faces of a solid taken together com- 
prise the entire surface of the solid. 

NINTH LESSON. — CYLINDER. 

Place before the pupils spheres^ square prisms^ and cylinders* 
Lead them to observe characteristics of each : that two of these 
forms will roll^ one every way, the other only forward and backward ; 
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that two of them will standi both on either end ; that one is round 
every way; that another is round only one way; that one has flat, 
square faces and oblong faces; that another has two flat round 
faces; that another has no flat face; that all the edges of one are 
straight; that the edges of the one with two round faces are curved; 
that the part between these flat faces is curved evenly one way; that 
the sphere is curved evenly every way. Teach the term curved for 
that which is evenly bent, and represent it with a bent string or 
wire, with curved Unes on the blackboard, and with a line drawn 
around a sphere. Let the pupils represent curved lines by mov- 
ing the finger in the air, also by drawing lines on their slates. 
Teach the term cylinder. 

Lead the pupils to examine each of the solid forms which have 
been introduced in the preceding lessons, to observe the following 
facts in relation to them, and to state the facts : — 

A sphere is a solid with one evenly curved surface not divided 
into parts. 

A cylinder is a solid the surface of which is divided into three 
parts : two opposite, equal, circular, plane faces, and one curved 
face. 

A cube is a solid the surface of which is divided into six equal, 
square, plane faces. 

A square prism is a solid the surface of which is divided into 
six plane faces, two of which are equal squares, and four are equal 
oblongs. 



SPELLING. 

JAMES A. PAGE, the veteran teacher at the Dwight School, 
Boston, used to write the following lists on the blackboard, 
to straighten out the ie and ei : — 

Believe, Conceive, 

Besiege, Deceive, 

Relieve, Perceive, 
Reprieve, and 

Retrieve ; Receive. 
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THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY: HOW TO 

TEACH IT.* 

BY WILLIAM A. MOWBY. 
II. 

AN ILLUSTRATIVB LB8S0N. 

HAWTHORNE'S Uttle book of "True Stories from New 
England History," entitled " Grandfather's Chair," is f uU 
of incidents concerning our early history, told in a very graphic 
manner, which are in every way well adapted for school use. Let 
US suppose a class of children ranging an}rwhere between ten and 
fourteen years of age. The teacher may read to them from the 
eighth chapter, how in the early twilight of Thanksgiving Eve 
the children stood hand in hand in a semicircle round grand- 
father's chair. As the British poet Young has said : — 

How sad a sight is human happiness! 

The enjoyment of this Thanksgiving occasion induces the grand- 
father, by way of contrast, to tell the children stories of the 
Acadians. In plain and simple language Hawthorne has pictured 
that sad scene in American history. The following is a portion of 
this account : — 

The Acadians were about seven thousand in number. A consider- 
able part of them were made prisoners and transported to the English 
colonies. All their dwellings and churches were burned, their cattle 
were killed, and the whole country was laid waste, so that none of them 
might find shelter or food in their old homes after the departure of the 
English. One thousand of the prisoners were sent to Massachusetts, 
and Grandfather allowed his fancy to follow them thither and tried to 
give his auditors an idea of their situation. 

We shall call this passage the story of 

THE ACADIAN EXILES. 

A sad day it was for the poor Acadians when the armed soldiers 
drove them, at the point of the bayonet, down to the seashore. Very 
sad were they, likewise, while tossing upon the ocean in the crowded 

> Copyright, 1888, by WllUam A. Howry. 
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transport vessels. But methinks it mast have been sadder still when 
they were landed on the Long Wharf in Boston, and left to themselves 
on a foreign strand. 

Then probably they huddled together and looked into one another's 
faces for the oomfort which was not there. Hitherto they had been 
confined on board of separate vessels, so that they could not tell 
whether their relatives and friends were prisoners along with them. 
But now, at least, they could tell that many had been left behind or 
transported to other regions. 

Now a desolate wife might be heard calling for her husband. He, 
alas ! had gone, she knew not whither ; or perhaps had fled into the 
woods of Acadia, and had now returned to weep over the ashes of their 
dwelling. 

An aged widow was crying out in a querulous, lamentable tone for 
her son, whose affectionate toil had supported her for many a year. He 
was not in the crowd of exiles ; and what could this aged widow do but 
sink down and die? Young men and maidens, whose hearts had been 
torn asunder by separation, had hoped, during the voyage, to meet 
their beloved ones at its close. Now they began to feel that they were 
separated forever. And perhaps a lonesome little girl, a golden-haired 
child of five years old, the very picture of our little Alice, was weeping 
and wailing for her mother, and found not a soul to give her a kind 
word. 

Oh, how many broken bonds of affection were here ! Country lost, 
friends lost — their rural wealth of cottage, field, and herds all lost 
together I Every tie between these poor exiles and the world seemed 
to be cut off at once. They must have regretted that they had not died 
before their exile ; for even the English would not have been so pitiless 
as to deny them graves in their native soil. The dead were happy ; for 
they were not exiles ! 

While they thus stood upon the wharf, the curiosity and inquisitive- 
ness of the New England people would naturally lead them into the 
midst of the poor Acadians. Prying busybodies thrust their heads into 
the circle wherever two or three of the exiles were conversing together. 
How puzzled did they look at the outlandish sound of the French 
tongue ! There were seen the New England women, too. They had 
just come out of their warm, safe homes, where everything was regular 
and comfortable, and where their husbands and children would be with 
them at nightfall. Surely they could pity the wretched wives and 
mothers of Acadia ! Or did the sign of the cross which the Acadians 
continually made upon their breasts, and which was abhorred by the 
descendants of the Puritans, — did that sign exclude all pity ? 
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Among the spectators, too, was the noisy brood of Boston school- 
boys, who came running, with laughter and shouts, to gaze at this 
crowd of oddly-dressed foreigners. At first they danced and capered 
around them, full of merriment and mischief. But the despair of the 
Acadians soon had its effect upon these thoughtless lads and melted 
them into tearful sympathy. . . . 

After standing a long time at the end of the wharf, gazing seaward, 
as if to catch a glimpse of their lost Acadia, the strangers began to 
stray into the town. 

They went, we will suppose, in parties and groups — here a hundred, 
there a score, there ten, there three or four, who possessed some bond 
of unity among themselves. Here and there was one, who, utterly 
desolate, stole away by himself, seeking no companionship. 

Whither did they go? I imagine them wandering about the streets, 
telling the townspeople, in outlandish, unintelligible words, that no 
earthly affliction ever equaled what had befallen them. Man's brother- 
hood with man was sufficient to make the New Englanders understand 
this language. The strangers wanted food. Some of them sought hospi- 
tality at the doors of the stately mansions which then stood in the vicin- 
ity of Hanover Street and the North Square. Others were applicants 
at the humble wooden tenements, where dwelt the petty shopkeepers and 
mechanics. Pray heaven that no family in Boston turned one of these 
poor exiles from their door ! It would be a reproach upon New Eng- 
land, — a crime worthy of heavy retribution, — if the aged women and 
children, or even the strong men, were allowed to feel the pinch of 
hunger. 

Perhaps some of the Acadians, in their aimless wanderings through 
the town, found themselves near a large brick edifice, which was fenced 
in from the street by an iron railing, wrought with fantastic figures. 
They saw a flight of red freestone steps ascending to a portal, above 
which was a balcony and balustrade. Misery and desolation give men 
the right of free passage everywhere. Let us suppose, then, that they 
mounted the flight of steps and passed into the Province House. 
Making their way into one of the apartments; they beheld a richly-clad 
gentleman seated in a stately chair with gilding upon the carved work 
of its back, and a gilded lion's head at the summit. This was Governor 
Shirley, meditating upon matters of war and state, in Grandfathei^s 
chair ! 

If such an incident did happen, Shirley, reflecting what a ruin of 
peaceful and humble hopes had been wrought by the cold policy of the 
statesman and the iron hand of the warrior, might have drawn a deep 
moral from it. It should have taught him that the poor man's hearth is 
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sacred, and that armieB and nations have no right to violate it. It 
should have made him feel that England's triumph and increased 
dominion oonld not compensate to mankind nor atone to Heaven for 
the ashes of a single Acadian cottage. 

Do not read this account through without stopping for ques- 
tions and answers and explanations. To begin with : let Acadia 
be pointed out on the map; let all the children receive an accurate 
idea of its location and characteristics ; let the teacher give them 
some account of the early settlement of this colony and of the 
first French settlement in North America at Quebec in 1608. As 
the story progresses, and especially at its close, the explanations 
will continue. Questions such as the following may be in place : 

To whom was Louisburg given by the treaty of 1748? 

What was the cause of the war which broke out in 1754? What was 
this war called? When and where was General Braddock's army 
defeated? By whom were the remains of his army preserved? 

When was Acadia first settled by the French? What was the char- 
acter of its inhabitants? To whom was Acadia ceded at the peace of 
1748? When were the French forts taken by the Fnglish? Of what 
were the Acadians accused, and how did the English use their power 
over them ? Were the accusations true ? About how many Acadians 
were there ? How many came to Massachusetts ? 

Tell what you can of "the story of the Acadian exiles." 

What famous poem is there which tells the fate of the Acadians, and 
by whom was it written ? 

Who was king of France at this time? 

If the children are old enough or have had sufficient taste of 
liistory to warrant it, then something of the results of this old 
French war might be indicated. To do this their attention should 
be called to the contests for more than one hundred years pre- 
ceding this time between the kings of Spain, France, and Great 
Britain, for the supremacy in North America. Attention might 
be* directed to the fact that the Spanish colonies were in the south; 
that the English colonies, few and feeble, were scattered along the 
Atlantic coast from Maine to Georgia ; that the French first set- 
tled, and had held up to this time, Acadia, the valley of the St. 
Lawrence, and the entire valley of the Mississippi River. In sub- 
sequent lessons the narrative could be continued from Hawthorne 
or other sources, including an account of the attack on Quebec, 
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the battle upon the Plains of Abraham, the death of the two 
generals (Wolfe and Montcalm), and the capture by the English 
of that important French city. The attention of the children 
should then be called to what they would suppose would haye 
been the probable results had the English been defeated, so that 
the French might have dictated terms of peace to Great Britain. 
Bring to their minds the supposition that these English colonies 
might have fallen into the hands of the French. Let them 
imagine French emigrants pouring in here until they outnumbered 
the English. Let their active and vivid imaginations picture to 
them a line of French colonies extending along the coast from 
New Brunswick to Florida. Let them picture to themselves 
French settlements springing up throughout the valley of the 
Mississippi. They will readily see that as the population in- 
creased, the French would soon have all the country east of the 
AUeghanies, all that great valley between the Alleghanies and 
the Rocky Mountains, together with the valley of the St. Law- 
rence ; — all would be dominated by France ; settled by her 
people ; speaking her language ; subject to her laws, and believing 
her religion. 

As it was, however, the results of the old French war made the 
American revolution not only probable but certain. Indeed a 
French statesman, Count de Vergennes, on hearing the results of 
the war and the humiliating terms which England had imposed 
upon France, sweeping her entirely off from the continent of 
North America, exclaimed: "The English have overshot the 
mark ; they will soon levy a tax upon their colonies, these 
colonies will refuse to pay this tax, and, no longer needing the 
protection of the mother country, will strike off all dependence 
upon her." 

Of course every teacher will see that the amount of the fore- 
going which they will use will depend upon the advancement of 
their classes. Younger classes will receive much less of it, while 
older classes will comprehend it all. 
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METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY.* 

BT LABKIN DUinX)N» i^LL.D., AND HISS L. T. MOSES. 

VI. 

THIBD year's work. 

THE work in place lessons for the third year is the review of 
the previous work, and such a study of the town or city 
as will make the pupil pretty well acquainted with his home. In 
addition to knowing the town or city it will be well to know its 
communication with the outside world. In order that the pupils 
may actually observe the objects to be known, they should be 
taken by the teacher to a hill or other place of observation from 
which they can see the town or the part of it to be studied. From 
this vantage ground the pupil, directed by the teacher, should 
observe the boundaries of the section to be studied, the roads and 
streets, the railroads and other roads which lead out of the place, 
and the prominent objects both natural and artificial. 

The first thing to be done on arriving at the place of observation 
is to find the poiats of the compass, which, of course, can be easily 
done if the sun is visible ; in case the day is cloudy, the teacher 
should carry a compass, and use that for establishing the direc- 
tions. After this is done, the boundaries of the town or section 
are found, beginning with a natural boundary, if there be one, as 
being more prominent. In connection with the boundaries it is 
well to point out the towns adjoining and the means of reaching 
them. The railroads and highways are then observed, and their 
general directions, their crossing in the town, or their passing 
through it, are also noted. The streets of the town, which can be 
seen from the position chosen, are now observed, both in their 
general direction and in their relation to each other. The natural 
features, the hills, plains, and valleys, the brooks or rivers draining 
off the water, the ponds or lakes filling the hollows, the forests, — 
all are observed and located in respect to the town and to each 
other. Moreover, the beauty of the whole varied scene, or of any 
part of it, with the beauty of the sky overhanging all, should be 
observed and described. 

1 Copyright, 1887, by Larkin Dtmtoii and L. T. Moees. 
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The prominent artificial structures should now be observed, 
such as the churches, schools, railway stations, the postoffice, or 
any monument commemorating persons or deeds. These should 
all be located in relation to the town, to each other, and to the 
streets on which they are situated. In this connection the first 
house, church, and school-house in the^wn may be pointed out; 
or, if they are no longer standing, the site where they once stood 
may be shown. The teacher should not neglect in this connec- 
tion to point out thel birthplace or home of any person whose 
works or deeds have done honor to his native or chosen home. 

At subsequent sessions of the school the teacher should tell the 
pupils the stories of the settlement of the town, of the deeds com- 
memorated by monuments or buildings, and of the writer or 
statesman or philanthropist whose home was noticed. 

After the pupils return to school the teacher should question them 
in regard to what they observed from the hill, and any false notions 
in regard to the position of the objects observed should be corrected 
by another visit of the class to the place of observation. If this 
is sufficiently near the school it will be well to make repeated 
visits and to observe but little at any one visit. After discussing 
what has been seen at one time, and its position, it is better to go 
again to impress the picture more strongly on the mind and to 
see more objects. Thus it would be well to get the points of the 
compass and the boundaries during the first visit, the roads and 
the streets on the second visit, then the surface and drainage, and 
lastly the buildings. In case this could be done, the pupils need 
stay on the hill no more than ten minutes. But at least two visits 
should be made to the place of observation, even if the place is at 
some distance ; but with this limited number of visits the time 
should be lengthened to twenty or thirty minutes. 

It has been found to be a good exercise in this work to have 
the teacher, and afterwards the pupils, suppose themselves to be 
strangers in the place, and in this capacity to inquire their way 
from the school to the church, depot, store, brook, or any other 
place which the pupils have observed. The teacher asks for infor- 
mation and the pupils give it, while the teacher acknowledges 
the favor politely. Then the pupils ask for and the teacher gives 
the information, and the pupils return thanks ; the teacher indi- 
cating her pleasure in granting the favor by a bow or by well- 
chosen words. Finally the pupils personate both the stranger and 
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the person who directs. A more difficult exercise is to have the 
pupils imagine themselves in another part of the town and to have' 
them ask for and give information there. These exercises afford 
a desirable opportunity of teaching the pupils how to ask and 
confer a favor graciously. One who has never tried this sort of 
an exercise will be surprised to see how interested the children 
are in learning to do things politely, and how hard they will try 
to be polite when the gracious way of doing a thing is presented 
to them. Sometimes it is well to let several children do the same 
thing, and then let the children tell which they would like to imi- 
tate. They invariably select the way that is most pleasing. 

The work on plans this year should include the making of plans 
of the school-room, of one floor of the building, and of the school 
grounds, to a scale, and the dfa\^ng roughly of the neighborhood 
with its streets and buildings, and also the town, or a section of 
the town, in which the school is situated. The measure for the 
school-room may be either the yard or the foot ; if the latter is 
taken, the fraction of an inch must be used all through the lesson ; 
and if the former is taken, the measure of the doors and any pro- 
jections or recesses of the wall would necessitate using the frac- 
tions of a yard. It has been done quite easily by using a scale of 
one quarter of an inch to a foot. In case this measure is taken it 
will be well to have a number lesson immediately before the draw- 
ing of the plan, and in the number lesson to familiarize the pupils 
with the problems that will come up in the lesson. It will be of 
advantage to put the results needed in the lesson on the board in 
this way : — 

MeaBureBfor Plan of Room. Scale : J in. to the foot. 

Length of room, 32 ft. = 8 in. on plan. 

Width „ „ 30 ft. = 7i in. „ 

Distance of platform from the wall, 10 ft. = 2| in. „ 
Length of platform, 9 ft. = 2^ in. „ 

Width „ „ 6 ft. = li in. „ 
Distance of the door from the wall, 8 ft. = f in. „ 

After this is done the plan can be drawn without difficulty. 

The plan of the floor on which the room is situated will be more 
difficult to draw. Heretofore the pupils have drawn their plans 
in the presence of the object drawn; but in this case all the 
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measurements for a given lesson must be made by the class before 
the lesson is given, and the children will be obliged to work from 
a mental picture of any given line, instead of the line itself, as 
heretofore. The measure for the building should be either the 
yard or the rod. If the foot was used for the room it will be well 
to use the yard for the building, as the children will thus become 
familiar with this measure. They can become familiar with the 
rod in their measurement of the grounds. In order that the 
measurement of the building should be a matter of observation 
for all, it is well to divide the pupils into groups of four. Each 
group is to be furnished with a yard measure. The teacher 
appoints one in each group to use the measure, one to help by 
marking each yard measured with his finger, another to count the 
number of yards and to report to a fourth, who writes the differ- 
ent dimensions on a slate or paper. It will require one lesson to 
get the outline of the building. Where it is easier the measure- 
ment for the outline may be made from the outside, allowing for 
the thickness of the walls. For most buildings the scale of a 
quarter of an inch to a measure will serve. It is well to make the 
measurements in whole numbers, whatever the measure may be ; 
a fraction over is to be counted as a whole measure if it is a half 
or more, otherwise not used. 

The grounds about the school are to be carefully drawn to a 
scale, using the rod as a measure. A rough plan of the neighbor- 
hood is to be drawn by the children, and the correct plan of the 
city may be studied by them in connection with their observation 
of the city or section of it. 

The following exercise has helped the children to make rough 
plans of the streets in the neighborhood. The teacher draws a 
large slate on the board. In the center of it she draws a small 
outline of the school-house. She then has the pupils decide in 
which direction the different streets or other objects lie. She now 
tells the class that she will take a walk and that they are to follow 
her, and she moves the chalk along to represent a street. The 
pupils tell the name of the street represented ; and where streets 
cross they are indicated by lines crossing the street represented. 
After one or two streets have been passed, the teacher turns to 
the right or left, represents another street, and goes on to a comer, 
which is indicated by a line crossing the one the teacher is on. 
The children are now asked where the teacher is, and they name 
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the dmrch^ store, or other well-known building on the comer. 
Several of these walks are taken in this way, the teacher leading. 
When the pnpils are sure of their ground one of their number 
may be called upon to lead the class, first to his own home or any 
given place, and afterwards wherever he will. 

The teacher may now dictate the direction, and the pupils may 
draw at her dictation. These exercises may be dictated by using 
the terms right and left to direct the pupils, or by using the points 
of the compass. It is well also to direct by description only, and 
have the pupils follow and tell where the teacher has stopped ; 
the pupils can also be benefited by the giving of clear and 
explicit directions, so clear that the class can follow easily. 

The class ought now to be able, with a very little instruction 
in regard to the subject, to understand the use of maps and charts. 
This finishes the lessons on place, and the work on nature may 
now begin. 



DRAWING IN PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS.* 

BT WALTER S. PERBT, 
IHredor of Art Department^ PrvU InaUhUe, BrooJOyn, y. T. 

V. 

THE architect conceives in his miud the form of a new build- 
ing. No oral or written description can give the workman 
an adequate idea of the various parts and details of construction. 
The thought is in the mind of the one who plans the structure, 
and he must give expression to it in such a way that those who 
are to assist in its construction shall know the facts or true shape 
of every object which enters into its composition. Drawings are 
made which show all the facts of the floors, elevations, and the 
various details, together with the dimensions of every part. 
These drawings become working drawings to the mechanic, be- 
cause from them he gains that knowledge of facts which enables 
him to work understandingly, and to execute the idea of the 
architect. He sees in the drawings before him the method of 
construction of the whole object. Such drawings illustrate one 
division of the entire subject of drawing — that relating to facts 
of forms. 

* Copyright, 1887, by Walter S. Perry. 
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But when we wish to gain only a general knowledge of the 
object we do not care for the facts of all its parts ; we wish such 
a picture as is produced by the camera when placed a short dis- 
tance from the object. This view gives us its appearance. The 
photograph or perspective drawing gives us a general conception 
of the whole ; it does not furnish the facts. A mechanic could 
not produce the object from such a drawing or picture. But 
while we have a drawing which g^ves the facts of the object, and 
another which gives the appearance of it, there is still another 
division to be considered ; the constructed object in its plainness 
does not g^ve the feeling of completeness. The ornamentation 
must be, so far as possible, a part of the construction, but there 
are ornaments which are distinct in character, and the drawings 
which express such designs may be spoken of as coming under 
the decoration of form. 
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FACTS OF FOBM. 






APPEARANCE OF FOBM. 




DECORATION OF FORM. 



Drawing is the language by which a true idea of the form, the 
appearance, and the decoration of an object is conveyed from one 
person to another. It is the main language of the skilled con- 
structive industries, and its importance to the designer and arti- 
san cannot be overestimated. There are included in the three 
divisions named all the constructive, representative, and decora- 
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tiye arts, and the drawings illustratiTe of these divisions may be 
spoken of as relating to facts of form, appearance of form, and 
decoration of form. 

The study of drawing, then, to be complete, must include exer- 
cises in all three divisions and must be taught in a clear, logical, 
and systematic manner. Formerly the drawing in the public 
schools was almost wholly of the last division. Great stress was 
laid upon design as relating simply to the decoration of flat sur- 
faces. The fact that design enters so largely into the construc- 
tion of all buildings, furniture, machinery, and objects of domes- 
tic utility seemed to be wholly lost sight of, and the knowledge 
of how to make the working drawings of one of the simplest of 
the geometric solids could not be gained from many of the draw- 
ing-books designed for use in the public schools. Of late there 
have been many changes, and the person in search of true educa- 
tional work can find books illustrating it. There exist, however, 
too many books made simply to sell, without aily principles under- 
lying the course of study. 

It may be safely stated that in more than half of the schools of 
the country that claim to teach drawing, the subject as mentioned 
in the course of study contains no definite ideas for the teacher 
to carry out. Vague directions are sometimes given, which are of 
little practical value to the teachers, and little or nothing is done 
except to make drawings from a few flat copies. Even in many 
places where special teachers are employed there is not a fixed 
purpose or aim in the instruction, and the schools are made sub- 
ject to experiments as often as there are changes in teachers. The 
time spent on such work is, in a measure, wasted. There must be 
educational principles underlying all work, or the results cannot 
be satisfactory 

This series of papers has treated so far the work of the primary 
schools, together with the general details of execution for pupils 
of all grades. Drawing will now be considered in respect to its 
three fundamental divisions already named, and the division first 
to receive attention must be the one underlying all others, namely : 

CONSTRUCTION, OR THE FACTS OF FORM. 

How are we to teach this subject and what ia its full meaning ? 
Let us look back a little. In previous papers it has been explained 
how children are to mold the various geometric forms, cut tablets 
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or papers to represent the true shape of their various faces, and 
to arrange them so as to give an intelligent idea of the form of 
the solid, etc. 

Suppose we consider a cube: it has six faces, the faces are 
square in shape. Place or draw a square to represent its front 
face, and slightly above it another square to show the shape of 
the top face. We have here all the facts of the cube, and if to 
this we add figures to show the dimensions, we have a complete 
working drawing from which a carpenter might work in produc- 
ing the object itself. This is a simple thiug from which to make 
a working drawing, but we must begin simply with the children. 
Now we will use the cylinder. What must we draw for its front 
view ? What kind of a tablet must be formed or cut to express 
its shape in outline ? This may trouble the pupil somewhat, but 
let him pass the finger straight up the left side (holding the 
cylinder directly in front of the eye), straight across the top, 
down the right side, and across the bottom. Do this several times, 
and then try to make the shape in the air, then perhaps on the 
board with the end of the finger, and the pupil will soon discover 
that the front view is to be represented by an oblong. For the 
top view a circle must be drawn, and by placing it as in the 
second illustration we have expressed the facts of the cylinder. 
The front views of a square-prism and of a sheet of paper are the 
aame in outline as the cylinder, but the difference in the top views 
is expressed by drawing a circle for one, a square for another, and 
a straight Une for the third. 

There are some objects which require more than two views in 
order to express all of their facts, but at first the pupils should be 
required to draw such objects as can be shown in two views. 
Many of the geometric models can be shown in this way, as 
the sphere, hemisphere, cube, cylinder, square-prism, cone, etc. 
These objects may be drawn in upright, and then perhaps in 
horizontal, positions, as the change of position often presents new 
difficulties to the pupils. 

PATTERN - MAKING. 

It is desirable that pupils should not only learn to draw the 
facts of the various solids as presented in one or more views, but 
they should also learn to draw the patterns and to make the ob- 
jects out of paper. They should make them not only for the 
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knowledge and manual dexterity gained in doing so, but also that 
they may have the objects to study when drawing various views, 
and later on when drawing the appearance. If the pupil places 
one face of a cube on paper, and marks around it, rolls it over and 
marks around another, and so on till he has outlined the six, he 
produces the pattern as seen in the last figure of the first line of 
illustrations, and by adding laps this may be cut out of paper and 
pasted to form the complete geometric model. This is a step be- 
yond clay modeling and toward manual training. Moreover, ob- 
jects are produced which are of great use in the school-room in 
pursuing advanced work with the ^ame models or with combina- 
tions of the same. Pupils are greatly interested in such work if 
presented so as to appeal to them in the proper manner. They 
enjoy making real things, and take pride in doing such work well. 



LANGUAGE LESSONS AND EXERCISES.^ 

BY L. W. BUSSELL, A.M. 

VIII. 

ADJECTIVES. 

THE study of adjectives with children affords a wide range of 
valuable language work. Their early recognition of the 
qualities of things gives rise to a corresponding demand for 
words to express those qualities. The adjectives, too, which limit 
in respect to number, quantity, and location, come into use but 
little later than those which denote qualities. This early and 
progressive demand for adjectives, which the observant child 
experiences leads him to catch them from all people with whom 
he meets, and sometimes even to invent them for himself. He 
thus falls into many inaccuracies with his adjectives, and slang 
terms readily fasten themselves upon him. 

Another fault in the speech, not only of children at school, but 
also of many fairly educated adults, is the use of extravagant adjec- 
tive terms ; thus, that which is simply pretty or pleasing is said to 
be " grand " or " magnificent " ; that which is simply palatable is 
pronounced " delicious " or " exquisite." A habit, too, which is 

> Copyright, 1887, by Eastern Bdacational Bureau. 
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SO common that few of ujs are wholly exempt from it, is the appli- 
cation of certain favorite adjectives to almost everything which 
calls for a descriptive term ; for instance, with some people 
things which affect them agreeably are all ^^ splendid ; " as, a 
splendid hat, coat, or pair of boots ; a splendid walk, ride, sail, or 
gait ; a splendid dinner, a splendid cigar ; splendid oysters, clams, 
or lobsters ; a splendid sermon, a splendid nap ; and ^^ our minister 
is just splendid !^^ A splendid woman with her splendid pug, 
in their splendid carriage, etc., as well as a splendid sunset and a 
splendid illumination. 

With others the ever-ready adjectives might be "beautiful," 
" lovely," " sweet," and the like ; or, for slightly disagreeable 
things, " horrible " or " awful." This overworking certain adjeo- 
tives, with other faults in their use, is the natural result of a lack 
of early cautions and training respecting them, and the rarity of 
pure models in the use of them among the common people. 

An understanding of the above and kindred matter, and due 
reflection upon the graphic pictures and the truthful shades of 
coloring and meaning which may be portrayed by the use of 
fitting adjectives should reveal to the teacher the importance and 
character of the lessons and exercises which the pupil needs. 

Teaching, — The pupil's attention is now to be centered upon 
an element of speech which he is inclined to use liberally ; but in 
practice he lacks words, and often applies those which he has 
carelessly and erroneously. 

Teach, first, the nature and offices of qualifying adjectives ; 
later, those which simply limit. For this purpose make use 
of objects which are familiar and which have well-marked quali- 
ties ; as, an orange, an apple, a flower. Call (1) for words which 
indicate qualities of sight ; (2) of feeling ; (3) of smell ; (4) of 
taste ; (5) of hearing. Also those which indicate weight, size, and 
other plainly apparent qualities. 

Call attention to the fact that our knowledge of an object is 
the sum of such of its qualities as we recognize and appreciate. 
Impress from the beginning through all the exercises the impor- 
tance of gaining this knowledge and of having the right words to 
express it. 

Use various objects, as above, until the pupils fairly compre- 
hend the character of the class of words in hand. 

As a second step, use objects not present, which are brought to 
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the mind bj recollection ; as, a ship, a balloon, a horse, an ox, a 
church-bell, a tree, a path, an avenue. 

As a third step, or in connection with the others, call attention 
to the changes in the adjectives to denote the degrees of compari- 
son, especially in respect to size, weight, length, and other easily 
noticeable qualities. 



pupils' exercises. 

1. Each pupil name an animal and give orally words (adjec- 
tives) which denote qualities of the same ; as, a rabbit, a horse, a 
kitten, an elephant, a squirrel, a mouse, a hawk, a sparrow. Do 
the same for fruits, flowers, trees, articles of dress, the sky, water, 
snow, ice, and other common objects. 

2. Pupils take turns in naming objects, calling upon another to 
give qualifying words; as, rabbit; a timid rabbit. 

Reverse this: one pupil give a qualifying word and others 
appropriate objects for it to qualify ; thus, sharp : a sharp 
knife<t a sharp needle^ a sharp saw^ sharp vinegar^ sharp wit^ a sharp 
ciiit^ a sharp contest^ and so on. In the use of a word like the 
above, " sharp," an opportunity is given to show the way in which 
the same word, in its secondary meanings, applies forcibly and 
properly to greatly varying objects. 

3. Name parts of objects and give proper qualifying words, as 
above ; thus, of a cat : the fur, the eyes, face, ears, tail, claws. 
The parts of an owl, a mole, a rose, a knife, a watch, and other 
articles. 

4. Give qualifying words to denote size, color, shape, weight, 
speed, taste, fragrance, texture, hardness, etc. 

5. Let one pupil give qualifying words for an object in mind, 
not naming it, for others to guess, the one who first gives the 
right name having the privilege to start another in the same way ; 
thus : '^ I am thinking of an object that is large and round and 
Jiard^ and is yellow (hands up — "A pumpkin." " No "), Ls a little 
rough (hands up — " An orange." " No ") and is valuable and 
useful and — which you would like for a Christrruis present (sev- 
eral — " A gold watch," " a gold watch." « Right I "). This exer- 
cise will arouse a class to vigorous and profitable mental activity, 
and may be applied to verbs and other parts of speech as well as 
to adjectives. 
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6. Make use of school reading lessons for the selection of adjec- 
tives, occasionally substituting others and noticing their fitness or 
unfitness. Critical help from the teacher is here needed. 

WRITTBK EXERCISES. 

1. The material used in the above exercises in this number may 
be employed, by slight variations, for sentences of the various 
kinds. They may also be grouped for short stories. 

2. Name subjects for short stories or descriptions and give pro- 
miscuously several adjectives and nouns to be woven into them ; 
as, ^' Going Skating : " Pond, cold, smooth, bright, skates, strong, 
glare, rough, trees, sticks, hard, happy, swift, fall, kind, boys, 
girls, policeman, fire, warm, etc. 

Composition Exercise. (For pupils somewhat advanced.) 

Snow. 

Give the subject at a time when snow is upon the ground. 
Let all subjects, as far as practicable, be seasonable. 

Two or three fifteen-minute talks upon various things about snow 
should be had with the pupils before the writing progresses far. 
Some of the more interesting pleasures connected with snow 
and the benefits and comforts which it gives should first be talked 
of. Allow the pupils a large share in this. Stories about winter, 
sleighing, coasting, building Eskimos* houses, and the like, 
may be read. Extracts from Whittier's Snow-Bound should 
be read. In constructing the outline, or guide, for writing, show 
reasons for the arrangement of topics adopted. 

Outline, — 1. What snow is ; when and how formed. (Consult 
some work on meteorology or a good encyclopaedia.) 

2. The falling snow : its beauty, its purity, its downy light- 
ness. 

3. The newly fallen snow: snow crystals ; the sparkling beauty 
of the landscape in the morning sunlight; the buried fences, 
the woodpile, rough and before unsightly places, all tucked away 
in the beautiful snow. 

4. Its uses : protecting tender roots, like a warm blanket ; aids 
traveling in cold countries ; snow-houses ; in melting fills the 
streams, lakes, and ponds. 
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5. The drifting snow: houses almost buried; snow tunnels; 
^* breaking out ; '' the sleds, the teams, the men, boys, and girls. 

6. Snow iporU: snowballing; coasting; snow-forts; "storm- 
ing the citadel '' ; " running the gauntlet " between two forts ; 
snowballs flying ; sleighing parties. 

7. The dangers and terrors of snow : travelers lost and buried ; 
trains blockaded ; avalanches and their destructiveness. 

8. Some extract about snow, as from Lowell, Whittier, or some 
other author. 

Remark, — The greater part of the work is getting ready for 
the writing ; when the pupils are full of the matter, composition 
will come rapidly. It is not usually best to require or ask all 
pupils to write upon every topic. Let them choose, and write 
within their experience and knowledge. 



METHODS OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS.^ 

BY LABKIN DUNTON, LL.B., 
Head Matter of the Boston Normal School. 

XII. 

MULTIPLICATION. 

THE multiplication table is the foundation of the process of 
multiplication. It is the tools without which neither multi- 
plication nor division can be performed. Hence the child must 
make it so completely his own that it cannot be forgotten and 
that it will always be present to him in the twinkling of an 
eye when it is needed for use. It is in the power of the teacher 
to render such help to the little ones as will spare the tears which, 
without such help, will be sure to flow when the demand is made 
upon them to learn the multiplication table by heart. 

If the teacher wishes happily to avoid these breakers he must 
be sure that two things always exist in proper relation one to the 
other — intelligence and practice. Intelligence, which is gained 
only through direct observation, was formerly neglected ; but the 
tendency at the present time is to neglect the practice. Instead 

1 Copyright, 1887, by Larkln Dunton. 
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of drilling the pupils thoroughly in the multiplication table in 
school, by means of recitations and questioning, and by means of 
connecting the work at every step with the preceding lessons, 
many teachers are satisfied with making the children understand 
how it is formed, and leaving the memorizing to be done as home 
lessons. But it is the special task of the teacher to show the 
children how they should learn. In order to point out to inex- 
perienced teachers what exercises they may introduce to advan- 
tage while the pupils are committing the multiplication table to 
memory, it will be necessary to go somewhat into details. 

Since thorough drill requires a long time, it is recommended to 
make a preparation for the learning of the multiplication table 
while teaching addition and subtraction. When the pupils have 
thoroughly learned to add and subtract the number two, they may 
be taught to multiply by two ; when they have learned to add and 
subtract the number three, they may learn the threes of the mul- 
tiplication table, etc. By this course sufficient time may be secured 
for reviews, which here are indispensably necessary, since upon 
them depends the impressing of numbers upon the memory. 

TWOS OF THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 

In our treatment of numbers from 1 to 20 we have already 
found once 2, 2 times 2, and so on to 10 times 2, and we will 
rejoice at whatever has remained in the memory ; still it is neces- 
sary to develop the facts again. 

Place two balls on the numeral frame, or two points on the 
board beside each other, thus : — 



and ask, How many balls are there ? Then put two more balls 
with them, thus : — 



and ask, How many times two balls are there ? How many are 
two times two balls? How many are two times two? How 
many are two twos ? 

Just so may the ideas of 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 times 2 be 
developed. In doing this the following figure will be formed, and 
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the following expressions of the truths which it represents should 
be repeated many times, both by individuals and in concert : — 

10 times 2 are 20. 



• • Once 


) 2is 2. 


• • 2 times 2 are 4. 


• • 8 , 


, 2 „ 6. 


• • 4 , 


, 2 „ 8. 


• • 5 , 


, 2 „ 10. 


• • 6 , 


, 2 „ 12. 


• • 7 , 


, 2 „ 14. 


• • 8 , 


, 2 „ 16. 


• • 9 , 


, 2 „ 18. 


• • 10 , 


, 2 „ 20. 



9 „ 


2 , 


, 18. 


8 „ 


2 , 


, 16. 


7 „ 


2 , 


, 14. 


6 „ 


2 , 


, 12. 


6 „ 


2 , 


, 10. 


4 „ 


2 , 


, 8. 


3 „ 


2 , 


, 6. 


2 „ 


2 , 


, 4. 


Once 


2i8 


2. 



It will help if the children are led to find that, for example, 3 
times 2 units are just as many units as 2 times 3 units. Thus, in 
the following figure there are 3 rows of 2 points each, and there 
are also 2 rows of 8 points each. 



So it may be shown that 



4 times 2 are 8, and 2 times 4 are 8 



5 , 


, 2 


„io, 




2 


» 5 


„10 


6 , 


, 2 


«12, 




2 


„ 6 


„12 


7 , 


, 2 


„14, 




2 


„ 7 


„14 


8 , 


, 2 


„16, 




2 


„ 8 


„16 


9 , 


, 2 


„18, 




2 


„ 9 


„18 


10 , 


, 2 


«20, 




2 


„ 10 


„20 



The results stated at the right are already known as the sums 
of equal numbers. The one set of statements assists the pupil 
in remembering the other, yet the truths ought not to be confused. 
Practical examples like the following will guard against such 
confusion : — 

A mother gave her son 4 apples yesterday and 4 to-day ; how 
many times did he receive 4 apples? How many are 2 times 4? 
How many times 4 is 8 ? How many fours can be made of 8 ? 
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A woman gives her child 2 apples daily; how many times 2 
apples does he receive in 4 days ? How many are 4 times 2 ? How 
many times 2 is 8 ? How many twos can be made of 8 ? 

Let the children illustrate the multiplication table as shown 
above, with points on their slates, and affix the results, thus : — 

• • 2 

• • 4 

• • 6, etc. 

If they are to study the multiplication table at home, let them 
first construct it ; otherwise it is apt to have little meaning. The 
impressing of the facts out of their order is to be effected mainly 
through question and answer, and is proper work for the school- 
room. The more varied the practice, however, the more firmly 
the facts are impressed upon the memory. Hence the reverse form 
of viewing the facts is to be used. For example: How many 
times is 2 in 12? How many twos in 12? How often is 2 
contained in 12? How often can we take 2 from 12? etc. It is 
well to spend a week or two on the number 2 ; and a portion of 
each lesson should be given to practical applications; for ex- 
ample : — 

1 whole =2 halves. 1 apple costs 2 cts. 

2 wholes=4 halves. 2 apples cost 4 cts. 

3 „ :=:6 „ 3 „ ^9 6 „ 
etc. etc. etc. et<5. 

THREES OF THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 

Let the course of instruction be as follows : — 

a. Construct the table on the frame or board, as in 
the margin. 

b. Practice alone and in concert forwards. 

c. Practice alone and in concert backwards. 

d. Question out of the regular order. 

e. Let the children make the same on their slates. 

The results, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, and 10 times 8, the chil- 
dren will easily retain; for 8x2 has been already 
learned in studying the twos; 3x3, in studying the 

number-picture for 9; 4x8, in the treatment of 12; 5x3, in the 
study of 15 on Chart VI ; 6x 3, in the study of 18 on Chart VI ; 
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and 10x8=3x10=3 tens. These results will now afford little 
diJBSculty ; 7, 8, and 9 times 3 will cause more. But 9x3=10x8 
—1X3; 7x8=7+7+7; 8x3=8+8+8; and all these are to be 
taught from the rows of points. 

The following applications are suggested : — 

1 orange costs 3 cents, 

2 oranges cost 6 cents, 

3 oranges cost 9 cents, etc. 

FOUBS OF THE MULTIPLIGATION TABLE. 

The course of exercises is the same as in teaching the twos 
and threes. More or less are already known of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
10x4; so fix these numbers first. Connect 9x4 with 10x4; 
6x4 with the known 5x4. Take special pains with 7x4 and 
8x4. Apply as follows : — 

1 horse has 4 legs, 

2 horses have 8 legs, 

3 horses have 12 legs, etc. 

FIVES OF THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 

a. The pupil knows 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 10 x 5. 

i. He learns 5 x 5=25 easily from the sound. 

€. 9x5=10x5—1x5. 

d. Qx 6=5 x 5 and 5=30. 

6. 8 X 5=:2 times 4 X 5=2 times 20, or 4 times 2 x 5=4 times 
10. 

/. 7 X 5 is to be connected with 6x5. 

Always direct the practice so as to connect the thing to be 
learned with what precedes ; first a, then 5, then a and I ; then c^ 
then a, &, and c ; then (2, then a, 6, c^ d ; then e, then a, 5, c^ d^ e, 
etc. Apply thus : 1 five-cent piece=5 cents, etc. 

SIXES OF THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 

a. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 10x6 are known. 

6. 6 X 6 is remembered by the sound. 

e, 9 X 6 is to be connected with 10 X 6. 

d. 7 X 6 is to be connected with 6x6. 

6. 8x6 demands special work. 

Application : 1 week has 6 working-days, etc. 
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^4:.VluN:i OF THB MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 

\ \ t» \ 6y and 10 X 7 are known. 

N s ofrv to remember from the sound. 

\ . cv lo be connected with 10 x 7. 
. X \ 7 j^ u> be connected with 7x7. 
v^ . .v.j.iK>u : 1 week has 7 days, etc. 

KUmXS OF THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 

K U i. 8; 4, 6, 6, 7, 10x8 are known. 
K ^ \ S U t^sjy to learn from the sound. 
,, 5^\S:-^lOx8— 1x8. 
V: t'liOHtiow : 1 boy has 10 toes, etc. 

NINES OF THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 

w^ \x it 8. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10x9 are known. 

^ ^ \ ^ U learned from the sound, also connected with 10x9. 

A('(^u'^^tum: 1 yard costs 9 cents, etc. 

TENS OF THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 

W^:^ ^xvHuU is already known. 

A^H*^^^'^*^^^*^' ^ dime is worth 10 cents, etc. 

U* iW ohiUh'en are made to observe, to recall, and to connect 
vKv> ^uKu\»wu with the known, in the way just pointed out, they 
vuA\ kvKUV h^ lu\>ught to understand any part of the multipUca- 
vu^ UUW« But the teacher must discriminate sharply between 
vvuviv^iiMuaiug and knowing. Knowing presupposes continued 
u\%^vuuv i^iul vUli^Mit repetition of what precedes; hence the pupil 
uKv'V^Ki \^0Vt^r (H^M to a new sentence without reviewing what goee 
U U^vn^ i<^'( the uew sentence be a reward for what is already 
U'.uu^^vU »v^ ttmt the children will be accustomed to find the reward 

U^i l\>4vuuv>i i^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ learning. 

Kuv^v^^^vg tU^ multiplication table implies readiness for use. 
tU>> \vUvUi wu*t remember only the result, not the process of 
\\v,^\^U\^VjJ[ ^1 V^uwktiou must follow answer instantly. In a word 
iUv^ uvs^U^l^Uo^tUvu t^iWe must be absolutely a thing of the memory. 
V^u ♦h^^VK*^* ^^^ ^^^^ wonls seveu^^mes five the thought of the word 
tUvvU rt\^ ^^Wk» iu^tautJ- >rfect und^tstuding cornea 
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through illustration ; perfect memorizing, through diligent use 
and through frequent repetition almost endlessly continued. 

What we have already explained is only a preparation for 
learning the multiplication table. This preparation was aimed at 
in the addition of numbers from one to a hundred ; for example, 
when the pupil was exercised in the successive additions of six, 
ground was broken for learning the sixes of the table. The 
results can be fixed in the mind only through continuous applica- 
tion. All up to this point is only a preparation for learning the 
table in its written form. 



ALLITERATION. 

BY WOBI^-TRIMMEB. 



FOLK who do not despise ^^ apt alliteration's artful aid '' will 
be glad to be reminded that the following boys are still on 
the benches of Dame Europa's school, namely : — 

The enterprising Englishman, the scrutinizing Scotchman, and 
the impulsive Irishman, three brothers who when they play on the 
same side at football are known as the buoyant Britons ; likewise 
the dogged Dutchman, the busy Belgian, the fanciful Frenchman^ 
the superstitious Spaniard, and the pompous Portuguese ; the natu- 
ral Norwegian, the sociable Swede, the daring Dane, the jogging 
German, the skilful Swiss, and the imaginative Italian ; the oscil- 
lating Austrian, the high-spirited Hungarian, the truculent Turk, 
and two cousins who were known, because of Turk's bullying, as 
the groaning Greek and the sorrowing Sclav, until a new boy, the 
revenging Russian, thrashed Turk and made him give back the 
figs and marbles he had robbed them of. 

But intelligent intercourse and true teaching are weeding out 
painful peculiarities. 
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THE STUDY OF SYNONYMS. 

DiSTTJKB AND InTBBRTJPT. 

1. Both are derived from the Latin. 

2. Both relate to interference. 

8. We may be disturbed either inwardly or outwardly; 
our minds may be disturbed by disquieting reflections, or 
we may be disturbed in our rest or in our business by 
unseemly noises. 
We are dttbrrupted only outwardly, that is, in our busi- 
ness or pursuits. 
What will disturb one may not disturb another. 
An INTERRUPTION is positive. Whatever interrupts one 
person will interrupt another. 
4. "Care DISTURBS study." 

The advent of visitors interrupted my work. 
The same distinction exists between these words when applied 
to things as to persons. 

Whatever is put out of its proper condition is disturbed. 
Whatever is stopped in the evenness or regularity of its 

course is interrupted. 
Water suddenly put into motion is disturbed. 
Water diverted from its ordinary channel is interrupted. 

Dream and Reverie. 

1. Dream is derived from the Latin. 
Reverie from the French. 

2. Both are opposed to reality, and have their origin in the 

imagination. 
8. Dreams occur in sleep and arise from natural causes when 
the imagination is in a sound state. 
Reveries occur during waking hours and are the fruit of a 
heated imagination. 
4. My midnight dream was fully as happy as my noonday 

reverie, though not quite as connected. 
When the term dream is applied to the act of one who is 
awake, it admits of another distinction from reverie. 
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EEADING must necesoarily otand as one of the most impor- 
tant, and perhaps clearly the most important, study in the 
common schools. It is the gateway to all learning. The pupil 
•cannot successfully study geography or arithmetic till he has 
acquired at least the elements of reading. No apology, therefore, 
is needed for placing great stress upon reading. 

The following letter, omitting names and place, was recently 
received by the editor of this magazine: — 

, January 18, 1888. 



Mr. : My dear «r, — What, in your opinion, are the three 

principal ends desirable to be reached by, teaching reading ? 
Hoping to hear from you soon, I am, Very fraternally, 

, Supt. Schools. 

■ 

A proper answer to this question presupposes a correct appre- 
hension of its meaning and intention. If immediate ends are 
intended, the reply should be very different from what it would 
be if ultimate ends are what the writer had in mind. Under- 
standing, then, that the thought of the author was to inquire 
what are the three principal immediate ends which the teacher 
should keep constantly in mind in giving instruction to his 
classes in reading, the answer might be as follows: — 

THE first thing for children to do in learning to read is to 
acquire the utmost facility in recognizing and pronouncing 
words at sight. This is primary reading. The Latin word " to 
read " is legere^ which means " to pick up," and has special refer- 
ence to the picking up of the words, printed or written, by the 
eye. To this end the word method of teaching reading is a great 
improvement over the old ABC method. For this purpose the 
use of a spalling-book with columns of words to be pronounced 
rapidly by the class is desirable and useful. 
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THE second point to be observed in teaching reading is the 
proper, accurate, and correct enunciation of the elementary 
sounds and pronunciation of the words. This part, or portion, of 
elementary drill in reading requires the careful, persistent, and 
patient attention of the teacher in a continued critical drill for 
a long time. It includes such a training of the vocal organs as to 
secure their flexible and accurate use. 

THE third division of our subject comprehends a drill in force, 
emphasis, tones, etc., necessary to be acquired in order to 
render the meaning of the author in a clear and perspicuous man- 
ner. This is reading. All that precedes it is preliminary and 
only the scaffolding necessary for the construction of the building. 
The reading itself consists in receiving and conveying the 
author's thought. Thought is the ultimate end of reading. 



I 



N a broader sense, as ultimate and not immediate ends, the 
objects of reading may be considered as follows: — 

FIRST : To receive into the mind of the reader, or to originate 
in his mind, the thought which the writer had and which 
he has expressed in the arbitrary signs of the printed or written 
page. This is done by the eye only. 

SECONDLY : To be able to convey, by means of the human 
voice, this thought to the mind of another intelligently and 
perspicuously. This requires the voice of the reader and the ear 
of the hearer. 

THIRDLY : It should be borne in mind that this art of read- 
ing, when properly acquired, becomes a means of great 
mental discipline and personal improvement. It opens up to one 
infinite sources of information, by which he may acquire a greater 
amount of useful knowledge than by any other means possible. 
It must also be considered of great importance in view of the 
mental improvement which inevitably results from the careful, 
critical attention needed to become a master of the art, the con- 
centration of mind, the diligence, patience, perseverance, required 
in acquiring this art of reading well. The cultivation of the 
voice, moreover, by which one is able to converse and to speak to 
public audiences with skill and success, is a matter of great 
moment both as a useful and very desirable accomplishment, and 
also as a source of important mental development and growth. 
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ARRANGED BY MRS. CAROLINE S. MORGAN. 



WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, GRANT, AND GARFIELD. 

Historical exhibition exercise, suitable for W&shington'B Birthday. Designed for twelve 
boys (or boys and girls) of the grammar grade, divided Into four groups of three each, each 
group to have an evergreen wreath tied with red, white, and bine, the first bearing the name 
of Washington, the second that of Lincoln, the third that of Grant, and the fourth that of 
Garfield. A flag should be draped at the back of the platform. 

(/» concert,) 

God of the Free ! upon thy breath 

Our flag is for the Right unrolled 
Still broad and brave as when its stars 

First crowned the hallowed days of old; 
For Honor still their folds shall fly, 

For Duty still their glories bum, 
Where Truth, Religion, Freedom guard 

The patriot*8 sword and martyr^s urn. 

(First group. First pupil.) 

George Washington, our first President, was bom in Virginia, February 22, 
1732, as we all know very well, for wide-awake boys are pretty apt to remem- 
ber all the holidays, whatever else they may forget. He had only a common 
school education, but he was a very good mathematician, and at the age of 
sixteen was a practical surveyor. Lord Fairfax employed him to survey large 
tracts of land, and in doing so he learned much that was of value to him in 
later years. When he was forty-three years old, he was elected commander- 
in-chief of the continental army, which he led to victory in the Revolutionary 
war. At fifty-seven he was made President of the nation whose independence 
he had done so much to win, and was reelected for a second term. After his 
term of service was over, he returned to his estate at Mount Vernon, Virginia, 
which consisted of eight thousand acres and was worked by two hundred and 
fifty slaves. 

He died in 1799, and in his funeral oration Henry Lee, of Virginia, said that 
he was ^^ first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen," 
words which have become famous. 

(^Second pupa,) 

The republic may perish ; the wide arch of our grand Union may fall ; star 
by star its glories may expire ; stone by stone its columns and its capitol may 
molder and crumble; all other names which adorn its annals may be for- 
gotten ; bat as long as human hearts shall anywhere pant, or human tongues 
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anywhere plead, for a true, rational, constitutional liberty, those hearts shall 
enshrine the memory, and those' tonnes prolong the fame, of George 
Washington. —B. C. Winthrop, 

{Third pupil.) 

Modest, yet firm as Nature*s self ; unblamed, 

Save by the men his nobler temper shamed ; 

Not honored then or now because he wooed 

The popular voice, but that he still withstood ; 

Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 

Who was all this, and ours, and all men's — Washington. 

— James Bussell Lowell, 

{Second group. First pupil,) 

Abraham Lincoln, our sixteenth President, was bom in Kentucky, February 
12, 1809. Unlike Washington, his parents were poor and his home humble, 
and he had almost no educational advantages ; but his courage and persever- 
ance conquered circumstances, and after trying his hand at rail-splitting and 
various other kinds of manual labor, as well as serving as a clerk and a post- 
master, be studied law. His unusual ability soon won for him an established 
position, and almost at once he took an active part in the politics of his county 
and the State of Illinois, which was his home. lie became very popular, was 
finally sent to Congress, and in 1860. greatly to his own surprise, was elected 
President. Like Washington, he was elected for a second term, upon which 
he had but Just entered when he was cruelly assassinated, and died leaving a 
nation in sorrow and tears ; for he was the idol of the North, the faithful 
friend of the South, and the fearless emancipator of four millions of slaves. 

{Second pupil.) 

Four years ago, O Illinois I we took from your midst an untried man, and 
from among the people. We return him to you a mighty conqueror. Not 
thine any more, but a nation's ; not ours, but the world's. Give him place, O 
ye prairies ! In the midst of this great continent his dust shall rest, a sacred 
treasure to myriads who shall pilgrim to that shrine to kindle anew their zeal 
and patriotism. Ye winds that move over the mighty places of the West, 
chant his requiem! Ye people, behold a martyr whose blood, as so many 
articulate words, pleads for fidelity, for law, for liberty, — Henry Ward 
Beecher, 

{Third pupil,) 

Peace to that gentle heart ! the peace he sought 

For all mankind, nor for it died in vain. 
Rest to the uncrowned king who, toiling, brought 

His bleeding country through the dreadful reign ; 
Who, living, earned a world's revering thought. 
And, dying, leaves his name without a stain. 

— Bobert Leighton, 
{Third group. First pupil,) 

Ulysses S. Grant, our eighteenth President, was born in Ohio, April 27, 1822, 
and at seventeen years of age entered the Military Academy at West Point, 
where he graduated four years later without having distinguished himself in 
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any way. He was then stationed on the frontier for several years, and went 
through every battle of the Mexican war except one, receiving two promo- 
tions for his bravery. At the end of eleven years he left the army, and later 
was in business with his father in Galena, Illinois. Soon after the breaking 
out of the Civil War, he was made a colonel in the army, achieved brilliant 
success, was rapidly promoted, and finally made general-in-chief of all the 
United States forces. After the close of the war he was twice elected Presi- 
dent and served his country well, but his great fame rests upon his splendid 
ability and success as a soldier, of which we are all very proud. We all 
remember the time when he died, two years ago last August, in the little 
cottage on Mount McGregor. The nation mourned. 

{Second pupil.) 

His combinations, movements, and battles were models which may well 
challenge comparison with those of Napoleon during his best days. Withal 
he was still modest, considerate, and approachable. Victory brought with it 
neither pride nor presumption. Fame, so dear to every honorable and patriotic 
soldier, had now come to him ; his praise resounded throughout the North, 
and no name in all the land brought so much pleasure to the minds of the . 
loyal and patriotic people as did that of Ulysses S. Grant. — James H, WiUon, 

{Third pupil.) 

The stars look down upon thy calm repose 

As once on tented field, on battle eve ; 

No clash of arms, sad heralder of woes, 

Now rudely breaks the sleep God's peace enfolds, — 

Good-night. 

Thy silence speaks and tells of honor, truth, 

Of faithful service, generous victory, 

A nation saved. For thee a nation weeps — 

Clasps hands again, through tears ! Our leader sleeps ! 

Good-night. 

{Fourth group. First pupil.) 

James A. Garfield, our twentieth President, was bom in Ohio, November 19, 
1831, and, like Lincoln, was the child of poverty and obscurity. His father 
died when he was but two years old, leaving his mother without means to 
support her four little children, and James, when only twelve years of age, 
had to do what he could to help, and he was by turns a carpenter, a book- 
keeper, and a boatman on the canal. But he was ambitious for an education, 
and by great exertion paid his own way through a college in Ohio, where he 
was first janitor, then teacher, then president. He loved study, and was a fine 
student and a brilliant writer and speaker. He studied iaw, but went into the 
army before he began to practice, and by his bravery was promoted to the 
rank of brevet major-general. He was then sent to Congress, and in 1881 was 
elected President. His prospects were very bright, but, like President Lin- 
coln, he was to die a martyr's death, and was shot by an assassin only four 
months after his inauguration. He lived through nearly three months of great 
suffering, and when he died the nation had the sympathy of the world. 
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(Second pupil.) 

Surely, if happiness can ever come from the honors or triumphs of this 
world, on that quiet July morning James A. Garfield may well have been a 
happy man. No foreboding of evil haunted him. No slightest premonition of 
danger clouded his sky. His terrible fate was upon him in an instant. One 
moment he stood erect, strong, confident in the years stretching peacefully 
out before him ; the next he lay wounded, bleeding, helpless, doomed to weary 
weeks of torture, to silence, and the grave. — James O. Blaine. 

{Third pupU.) 

Fallen with autumn^s falling leaf. 

Ere yet his summer^s noon was past — 
Our friend, our guide, our trusted chief ! 

What words can match a woe so vast? . . . 

Farewell 1 The leaf-strewn earth enfolds 
Our stay, our pride, our hopes, our fears ; 

And autumirs golden sun beholds 
A nation bowed, a world in tears. 

— Oliver WendeU Holmes. 

(In concert.) 

God of the free I our nation bless 

In its strong manhood as its birth. 
And make its life a star of hope 

For all the struggling of the earth. 
Thou gav^st the glorious Fast to us ; 

Oh, let our Present bum as bright, 
And o*er the mighty Future cast 

Truth's, Honor's, Freedom's holy light. — W. JR. Wallace. 

[This exercise might open with the singing by the school of The Star-spangled Banner, 
and close with My Country, *t Is of Thee.] 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

Selected from those given at Milford^ Mass.^ December^ 1887^ to Grades I and II. 

At the head of each sheet of paper write your name, the date, and the subject of this exam- 
ination. Place before the answer the same figures that are before the question. During the 
examinaUon, ask no questions about it. 

HISTORY. 

GRADE I. 

1. How was America named? 

2. When and by what company was Jamestown founded? 

3. When and by whom was Boston founded? 

4. Give an account of the settlement of Providence. 
6. What three colonies formed Connecticut? 

6. What was the dfarect cause of the Revolutionary war? 
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7. What were the WritA of Assistance? What was the Stamp Act? 

8. When and where did the Second Continental Congress meet, and what 
action was taken? 

9. Tell the story of Arnold and Andr6. 

10. When and where was the treaty of peace signed ? When was our Consti- 
tution adopted? 

ARITHMETIC. 

GRADE I. 

1. Sold tea at 115 per cent, of its cost, and thereby gained 9 cents on a pound. 
What was the cost per pound? 

2. A sold his carriage for $210 and lost 16 per cent. What did it cost? 

3. Find the interest on i^90 for 6 years, 7m., 8d., at 6 per cent. 

4. A note for $450.60 dated March 5, 1880, was paid December 31, 1881, with 
interest at 7 per cent. What was the amount ? 

5. A broker receives $669.50 to invest in flour ; after deducting his commis- 
sion of 3 per cent, how many barrels of flour can he buy at $5 per barrel? 

6. How much more is the interest of 15 cents for 15 years at 4 per cent, than 
the interest of $15 for 15 days at 8 per cent. ? 

7. What is the present worth of $360 due in 90 days, the current rate being 
4 per cent. ? 

8. What is the bank discount on a 4-month note for $875 at 6 per cent. ? 

9. Find the proceeds of a 3-month note for $966, discounted 20 days after 
date at 6 per cent. ? 

10. What must be the face of a 4-month note, which, discounted at 6 per 
cent., will yield $293.85? 

Note. —Put down all caloulationB used in the solution of the problems. 

GRADE n. 

1. Divide the least common multiple of 48, 36, 72, 24, by their greatest com- 
mon divisor. 

2. Use cancellation in dividing 14X15X16X24X48X60 by 7X30X8X6X12X3. 

3. What will 2 tons of hay cost if f of a ton cost $111? 

4. i is ]% of what number? 

5. If I pay $20 for 7| barrels of apples, what is the price per barrel? 

6. Add I, A, A, A. 

7. If I pay $2.13 for f of a cord of wood, what must I pay for 5^ cords? 

8. Beduce ^ to a decimal of four places. 

9. Multiply one thousand by one thousandth, and subtract one ten thousandth 
from the product. 

10. If ^ of an acre cost $15^, what will 46.78 acres cost? 

170TB.~Put down all calcnlationB used in the solution of the problems. 
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Book Notices. 



The Interstate Primer Supplement. Designed as a drill-book to sap> 
plement the primer and first reader in primary schools. By S. R. WincheU. 
Chicago : The Interstate Pablishing Co. Boston : 30 Franklin Street. Price, 
75 cents. 

Primary teachers are agreed that the First Readers which are commonly 
found in the schools do not afford sofflcient practice in recognizing new words 
In different combinations. The aim of this book is to supply a still greater 
amount of reading without the introduction of many new words. The book 
is very attractive in appearance. 

Riverside Literature Series, Number 31, December, 1887. 

My Hunt After the Captain, and other papers. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
With notes and an introductory essay. 

Extra number, November, 1S87. Portraits and Biographical Sketches of 
Twenty Authors. 

This series is issued monthly (nine numbers). Single numbers, lo oents. 
Yearly subscription, 91 -25. 

The Elements op Psychology. By David J. Hill, ll.d., President of 
Bucknell University. With illustrative figures. New York and Chicago: 
Sheldon & Co. For sale by Warren P. Adams, 36 Bromfield Street. 

The wonderful success which Doctor HilPs Rhetorics and Logic have had 
will lead all intelligent teachers to welcome gladly this new contribution to> 
our educational literature. The work is clear, direct, and simple in style, and 
well adapted for the class-room. Its progressive analysis is clear Iv indicated 
by the typographical arrangement. It contains a tnli treatment ox the intel- 
lect, sensibility, and will, also abundant references to the best and most recent 
writers on this subject. This work, like his other text-books, has grown up in 
his own class-room and is, therefore, eminently practical. 

Natural History Reader. By Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., author of Homes 
without Hands, etc. With numerous illustrations. Boston: Boston School 
Supply Company. 

This series of readers is carefully graduated, both as to matter and language,, 
and is fitted in every way to serve the purpose of ordinary readers. The book 
has, however, been drawn up with a special reference to some improvement 
in methods which aim at the quickening of intelligence by a revelation of the 
interest in common things. Nothing more readily interests children than ani- 
mal life ; and where instruction can be verified by actual observation, that 
interest is greatly increased. This series is well adapted to be used in teach- 
ing ciass-subjeccs dealing with ^' familiar animals '^ and *' animal life.^^ 

Little Poems for Little Children. Compiled by Valeria J. Campbell. 
Chicago : The Interstate Publishing Co. Boston : 30 Franklin SSt. 

^^ What we learn in youth grows up with us, and in time becomes a part of 
us." We all know that youth is the golden period for memorizing. Teachers 
are always asking for more good memorv gems, and here they will find beauti- 
ful little selections of all descriptions. ]Pacts learned in rhyme, if thoroughly 
learned, are seldom forgotten. How many of us have had occasion to repeat 
the rhyme: ** Thirty days hath September," etc., to call to mind the number 
of days of some month. The selections will be found to be of varied style,, 
but beautiful in thought. 
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BSST in idea and plan^ BEST in method and material, 

BSST in interest and results. 

StICKNEY'S IJEHDERS. 

INTRODUCTORY TO CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. 

By J. H. 8TICKNEY, 

Author of "The Chllcrs Book of Lanfpua|;«,*' '* Letters ami Leftnons In I.Rns:iiage,'* 

''English Grammar,** Kto. 

A Primer ao cents. 

A First Reader 30 cents. 

A Second Reader 40 cents. 

A Third Reader 50 cents. 

1. TheHC books are FIRST OF ALU READERS. As preparatory rea.lfrs leuU- 
Injc to a classic series, they rarry pupils over the rudimeDt** of readiii<^ by paths \vhi<*h 
fultivate literarv taste anil the love of reading. 

2. The 3IA:tlMU3I RATE OF PROGRESS in leaniiujr to read is se<-ui-ed bv 
the use of bright, spirited, narnitive prose, in conversational style, and the ballad an<l 
lyric poetrv, in which our literature is so rich. 

* 3. THlfi SELECTIONS are wholesome in tone and well written. Tliev i'onipa«!» 
in great variety the dilferent lields of learning:, thus introducing among (children's em- 
plovments and* recreations a taste for standard literature; and they present, for the most 
part, authors of note whose other writings are worthy of stud v. 

4. READING MATERIAL. Each of the volumes contains more pages than the 
corresponding l>ooks in any other series. In the lower lK>oks the page is much larger. 
And throughout the series one will look in vain for any trace« of padding. 

5. Each volume contains SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING, the so-called 
" Memorj' Gems," and the series as a whole includes a more full and comprehensive 
collection of literary specimens than is to be gathered from anv other. 

6. PENMANSftlF. The examples of 8crii)t are the best'that could be obtained in 
the country. Under the titles of ** How Vio Learne<l to Write," in the First Header, 
and " Tales out of School," in the higher ones, a series of lessons covers all the ordinary 
uses and needs of penmanship. 

7. Occasional SONGS in the lower l)ooks make a pleasing variety, and help to show 
the connection between the pleasant rendering of a song and of a storv. 

8. The main reliance for LANGUAGE CULTURE is the superio'rity of the models 
presented and the livingness of the style of reading, but, in addition, each lesson is. 
followed by language exercise growing naturally out of it. 

FIRST WEEKS AT SCHOOL, 12 cents. Profusely illustrated in black and colors. 
A book without a rival. Designed to precede any primer. 

CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN, the best supplementary reading. 

AVENTWORTH'S ARITHMETICS, the most practical two-book course. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH, the brightest and most praclii-al books 
on the subject. 

THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE, most commemled., most used, and nio^t liked. 

SOMETHING NEW: WENTWORTH AND REED'S DRILL CARDS IN 

PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars, 

GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 

Boston, New York, and Chicago. 



BOTANY FOR ALl GRADES. 



HOOKER'S SCIENCE FEIMEE OF BOTAITT. 

A very iuterc^iting aiul valuable little work designed to supply an elemeniaiy 
kijowledge of the priiuipal faet^ of plant-life, together with the mean? to 
ob.-serve plants inrthodioally. Fully illu>trated. 

Introduetion price. 'S't ceiit<. 

YOUMANS' FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 

I)e>i^ued to cultivate the ob.^erviug j^owers of children. The true objective 
uielhod applied to elementary science teaching. Plants themselves are the 
objects of study. The pupil is told very little, and from the beginning 
throughout is sent to the plant to get his knowledge of the plant. 

Introduction price, 04 cents. 

YOUMANS' DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. 

A practical guide to the classification of plants with a Popular Flora. In 
this work the pupil is introduced to the study of Botany by direct observation 
of vegetable form*?. The book provides for the study of all tliose features 
that are used in classification, and illustrates by practical examples tlie uses to 
be made of these observations in Systematic Botany. 

Introduction price, 81.20. 

BENTLEY'S PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 

Prepared as a sequel to Docriptive Botany by Eliza A. Youmans. De- 
signed to give an elementary account of Structural and Physiological Botany, 
or of the inner and minule organisms and activities of plants. 

IniroduL'tion price, 81.20. 

HENSLOW'S BOTANICAL CHARTS. 

M(»dilied and adapted for u>e in the iriiited States by Emza A. YOLMANs. 
Six charts mounted on rollers, routainhig nearly five Inmdred figures colored 
to the life, which rcprest-nt iweuly-four ordei> and more than forty species of 
plants. These eliart^ are the only ones of the kind ever published, and form 
an invaluable aid lo tlu' >ysLeinaiic >tudy of Botany. Teachers find them 
indispensable to sucee.-stul das'?- work. 

Price, per set, with k<-y, mounted on •* Excelsior Map Supporter,"'" 8U».2.*>. 
Without Sui>porter, $iri.75. 

Sjieeimen copies mailed, l)0^tl»aid. t«» teachers, tor examination, at the intro- 
duction price.-. S< iid tor full deMrii»tive circulars. 
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APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY. 

BT META WELLEBS, CHICAGO. 

LL thoughtful teachers who have read Prof. W. O. Atwater's 
article on " Pecuniary Economy of Food," in the January 
number of The Century, will recognize the fact that there is an 
urgent demand for instruction on a topic of much vital impor- 
tance to the coming generation. As the country becomes older, 
and more densely populated the reckless wastefulness which has 
characterized more especially the early settlers of our western 
states must give place to habits of economy and forethought. In 
most of our cities steps in the right direction have been taken by 
introducing the study of physiology in an elementary form into 
the grammar grades of the public schools. There is, however, one 
diflSculty in the way which must be overcome before we can hope 
to accomplish much in this direction, namely : a lack of practical 
knowledge on the part of those to whom the children are intrusted 
for instruction. 

The main features of economy of food can be combined in a 
pleasing manner with the regular class recitations and thus 
awaken thought and stimulate research on the part of the pupils, 
until the knowledge obtained will be diffused and some of the 
facts gradually work their way into the homes of those who 
stand in most need of them. When studying the digestive 
oi^ns I have found it very beneficial to have bills-of-fare suited 
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to a family in moderate circomstances brought in by several mem- 
bers of the class, and then have them discussed as to the relative 
merits of the articles of food mentioned therein, constantly bear- 
ing in mind the test laid down by Professor Atwater: ^The 
cheapest is that which supplies the most nutriment for the least 
amount of money.'^ Efforts should be made to ascertain the actu- 
ally nutritive ingredients of food. For this purpose pupils may 
be led to prepare diagrams similar to those used in The Century ; 
some may be placed upon the blackboard. 

In connection with this subject timely instruction, or, rather, 
warning, may be given in regard to the habit of nibbling candy, 
burnt almonds, and peanuts during every hour in the day, to 
which many of the cases of headache on the part of school children 
can be traced, rather than to overwork. 

Upon investigation I found from the books of a candy-etore in 
the vicinity of a grammar school with an enrollment of seven hun- 
dred, that the weekly receipts for candy, gum, peanuts, etc., were 
fifty dollars, an average of seven and one-fifth cents to a pupil, 
which for forty weeks, or the school year, amounts to t2.85, a sum 
quite sufficient to purchase the required books for the year. 

In calling pupils' attention first to the waste of money and next 
to the injurious effects upon the system, I request each one to 
bring in memoranda of articles purchased, and also to show what 
of value might have been bought for the same amount, as well as 
what may have to be spent for doctor's bills to cure dyspepsia 
and kindred ailments of which the foundation is being laid. 
Papers on the hygiene of the digestive organs are also brought 
before the class and fully discussed. 

The care of the sick, especially the quality of food and its prep- 
aration, can be made very interesting. Geography furnishes 
topics for physiology. Thus in China and portions of India, rice ; 
in Ireland, potatoes ; in Scotland, oatmeal ; and in the southern 
portions of the United States corn-meal and bacon, form a large 
part of the sustenance of the poorer classes. The muscular, wiry 
Arab crosses the desert on scanty rations. Compare the condition 
of the German and French peasants with the Italian lazzaroni. 

To show the structure of the organs graphic illustrations 
with crayon and pencil and paper manikins, constructed by pupils, 
are valuable aids. Whenever practicable, the organs of inferior 
animals can be brought before the class. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM WORK — HOW — WH Y.^ 

BT N. A. CALKINS. 

III. 

OBJBCT-TBAGHIKG. — FORM. 

nO^PORE proceeding to teach the pupils the characteristic 
-1--^ features of newfonn%^ introduced in the succeeding lessons, 
lead them to reexamine those with which they have become some- 
what familiar in previous lessons. This reexamination may he 
conducted by placing before the class the iphere^ cylinder^ cube^ 
Bquare-priim^ sqtiare^ and oblong^ and leading the pupils again to 
compare the tphere and cylinder^ the (rube and aqiMre-prism^ the 
sqiuire and oblong^ and in each case to state wherein those com- 
pared resemble each other and in what they differ. The manner 
of making these comparisons and statements may be similar to 
the following: — 

The cube and the Bquare^riwn are alike in the number of their 
ndea, both having six ; they are alike in the shape of two faces of 
the prism, which are square, like the faces of the cube ; they are 
alike in a part of their edgea^ all of which are of equal length on 
the cube, while eight are of a similar length in the prism. These 
forms differ from each other in the shape of a part of their faces : 
all of the six faces of the cube are square, and only two of the six 
faces of the prism are square; the prism has four oblong faces^ and 
the cube has no oblong faces ; all the edges of the cube are of the 
same length ; this prism has eight short edges and four long ones. 
Lead the pupils to make similar comparisons with other forms. 

These reixaminations should be repeated from time to time 
after groups of new forms have been presented in lessons. But 
such examinations and comparisons should in no case be made red- 
tations of facts previously learned. In each instance they should 
consist of actual observations by the pupils and of statements by 
them of what is then observed. The work is to be done by the 
pupUs^ the teacher simply directing as to what shall be examined^ 

1 Copyxlgbt, 1887, by N. A. Oalklns. 
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and calling attention to mifltakes made in their work, to be cor- 
rected by themselves. 

TENTH LESSON. — HEMISPHERE. 

Place before the class a sphere and two hemispheres. Lead the 
pupils to compare the sphere and hemisphere, noticing that one 
will roll easily every way^ and that the. other will stand firmly on 
one side and will rock on the other side ; that one is evenly curved 
on all sides^ and that the other has one evenly curved side and a 
flat, or plane^ side ; that the plane face has a curved edge like the 
end of a cylinder. Also require the pupils to tell how a form like 
the one that will rock can be made from an orange, and how 
many of this form can be made from one orange. Place two 
hemispheres together and lead the pupils to observe, by comparing 
them with the sphere, that a hemisphere is one half of a sphere. 
Teach the term hemisphere from the blackboard. 

Modeling the Hemisphere. — Let the pupUs make the sphere, as 
directed in the first lesson of this series ; then, holding the sphere 
in the hollow of the left hand, cut it in halves with a thin, stiff 
card. Or the clay-sphere may be cut in halves while it rests on 
the molding-board by means of fine wire. Then let the clay 
hemispheres be compared with the models used. 

Modeling the Cylinder, — As a preparation for modeling the 
cylinder, lead the pupils to observe that it will roll forward and 
backward ; that it is curved one way. Tell them that they must 
roll the clay only forward and backward to make a cylinder ; that 
while rolling the clay the ends must be struck on the molding- 
board frequently to make them flat. 

ELEVENTH LESSON. — CIRCLE. SEMI-CIRCLE. 

Place before the class a cylinder^ a hemisphere^ and pieces of 
paper cut in the shape of a circle^ also other circular objects. 
Lead the pupils to compare the plane faces of the two solid forms, 
and to notice that each has the same shape ; that their edges are 
evenly curved ; that the pieces of paper have like shapes. Let 
the pupils point out like shapes on other objects ; as, the end of 
a pencil, the flat faces of buttons, of pieces of money, the bottom 
of a cup, the clock face, etc. Teach the term circle^ from the 
blackboard, as the name of this shape. 
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Semirdrele, — Let the pupils place the opposite edges of the 
circular pieces of paper evenly and then crease the fold. Direct 
them to open the folded circle and to notice whether the part on 
one side of the creased line is larger than the part on the other 
side ; then to state Koto much of the circle is on one side of the line. 
When the pupils have discovered that the circle has been folded 
into two equal parts, or halves^ teach the term aemi-eircle as the 
name of half of a circle. 



TWELFTH LESSON. — GIBGUMFEREKGE. DIAMETER. 

Place in the hands of the pupils circles cut from paper. Direct 
them to point with the finger at the entire edge of the paper ; to 
notice the evenly curved line that extends entirely around the 
circle. The teacher may draw a circle on the blackboard ; pupils 
may try to draw circles on their slates. Teach the term circuwr 
ference as the name of the curved line that extends entirely around 
the circle. The circumference determines the size or fixes the 
boundary of the circle. Let the pupils point out the circumfer- 
ence of several circular objects, as the cylinder, hemisphere, sphere, 
orange, etc. 

Diameter, — Let the pupils fold the circles made of paper into 
halves, and notice that the creased line extends from side to side 
through the centre; direct them to open the folded circle and 
place the opposite sides so that the creased lines will meet, then 
to crease the new fold at right angles with the first one. Now 
lead the pupils to notice that the circle has two lines extending 
from side to side through the centre. 

The teacher may draw a circle on the blackboard and draw 
lines across it to represent the creased folds in the circular paper. 
Teach the term diameter as the name of a line extending from side 
to side through the centre, 

THIRTEENTH LESSON. — KINDS OF ANGLES. TRIANGLES. 

Exercises on angles and kinds of triangles furnish excellent 
means for training pupils in careful and accurate observation, 
and for the formation of habits of continual attention which will 
become very useful in gaining subsequent knowledge. These 
exercises may be made very interesting to the pupils if they are 
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properly trained to discover and to represent the different angles 
and triangles. The following lessons will indicate some of the 
ways in which the teacher may conduct them. 

Give the pupils narrow strips of paper and teach them to fold 
the paper so as to represent a right angle^ an acute angle^ an obtuse 
angle. The teacher may draw each of these angles on the black- 
board and request the pupils to represent them by folding the 
strips of paper. Lead them to compare the ri^fht angle with the 
square comer; the acute angle with the sharp comer ; the obtuse 
angle with the blunt comer. Teach them that acute means sharp ; 
that obtuse means blunt. Draw several angles of each kind on Ae 
blackboard and require the pupils to count and to tell how many 
angles there are of each kind. Let them also point out angles in 
different objects and name the kind pointed at. Let them draw 
each kind of angle, as requested. 

Triangles. — Give the pupils pieces of paper in the form of 
squares^ and of triangles with on^ right angle^ with one obtuse angle^ 
with three acute angles. Lead them to notice that some of the 
forms are alike in the number of their sides ; that some are alike 
in the number of their armies ; that some are alike in part of their 
angles; that some of the forms differ in the number of their sides; 
that some differ in the number of their angles ; that some differ in 
the kinds of their angles. 

Lead them to observe that every triangle must have two acute 
angles; and that a triangle may have three actUe angles; that no 
triangle has more than one right angle^ nor more than one obtuse 
angle. Teach them that these triangles are named from their 
angles ; that the term right angle ^ triangle is a name for the tri- 
angle with one right angle; the term acute angle ^ triangle is a 
name for the triangle with three a,cute angles; the term obtuse 
angle ^ triangle is a name for the triangle with one obtuse angle. 

Teach the pupils to represent each kind of triangle by folding 
paper ; also to draw them and write the name of each under it. 

Lead the pupils to observe that two lines will form one angle^ 

thus : I \ X ; and that two lines will form two angles^ thus : 

I \ ; also that two lines may form four angles^ thus : -|- 7^. 
Let the pupils represent the manner of forming one angle^ two 

^ These names for trianglee are readilj associated with those for the kinds qf angles, and tbey 
express all that Is necessary for distinguishing the kinds of triangles correctly; hence they ara 
adapted to elementary Instruction Inybrm. 
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angle9^ and four angles with two pencils or two sticks. Let them 
also draw lines to represent the same. 

FOURTEENTH LESSON. — FIRST STEPS IN LENGTH. 

Giye the pupils several sticks, two of each different lengths. 
Request them to place together two sticks of the same length, 
two of another length, two of different lengths. Direct them to 
draw two lines of equal length, two of another length, two of 
different lengths. 

Direct them to fold a strip of paper into two equal lengths ; 
into four equal lengths; and to fold a. strip of paper into three 
equal lengths. 

Let them divide a strip of paper, by folding, into two equal 
parts ; into three equal parts ; into four equal parts ; into six 
equal parts; into eight equal parts. Let them draw lines and 
divide them into two^ three^ four^ six^ and eight equal parts. 

Measured Length. — Give the pupils inch cubes, or inch squares, 
and teach them to measure one inch, two inches, three inches, etc. 
Let them measure strips of paper, lines on their slates, etc. 



THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY: HOW TO 

TEACH n} 

BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 

III. 

ANOTHER IliLUSTBATION, 

"TTT'ELL, James, you were to bring us this morning an account 
VV of some incident in our early history. Have you one? 

^^ I have a story from the Indian wars. I like Indian wars. 

" Do you mean that you like the wars or to read about them ? " 

^^ I mean, I like the stories.'' 

" Perhaps they have a greater charm for you than they had for 
the actors in them.'' 

"I have no doubt of that. Those must have been terrible 
times. I had no idea what an Indian's ^ tomahawk and scalping- 
knife ' meant till I read these dreadful accounts." 

* Copyright, 1888, by WlUlam A. Howry. 
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" Well, you may read your story. What is the name of the 

book which contains it ? *' 

'^ It is from Barber's Historical Collections of Massachusetts.'* 
The picture on the blackboard represents a monument in South 

Deerfield. 

^^The above is a northwestern view of the mona- 
ment at Bloody Brook, erected in memory of Captain 
Lathrop and his men, who fell on this spot in an 
ambuscade of the Indians. This monument stands 
perhaps thirty or forty rods southerly from the Con- 
gregational church. Southeasterly from the monu- 
ment is seen Sugar-Loaf Mountain, a conical peak of 
red stone about six hundred and fifty feet in height. 
In 1835 the one hundred and sixtieth anniversary of 
the destruction of Captain Lathrop and his men was 
commemorated in this place. The Hon. Edward 
Everett was appointed orator for the occasion, and 
General Epaphas Hoyt, of Deerfield, was appointed 
to make the address at the laying of the corner-stone 
for the monument. About six thousand persons were 
present on this occasion. About forty years after 
Captain Lathrop and his men were killed a rude monument was erected 
to their memory, but the different occupants of the soil removed it so 
many times that it was a matter of uncertainty where he or his men 
were buried. In 1835 the committee of investigation, guided by the 
tradition of some aged people, found the spot where he and about 
thirty of his men were interred; the grave was just in front of the 
dooryard of Stephen Whitney, Esq., and about twenty feet northwest 
of his front door. Their bones were in a state of tolerable preserva- 
tion, but fell to pieces on exposure to the air. A grave, probably con- 
taining the bones of ninety-six Indians who were slain on that day, 
was likewise found bv accident about the same time, nearlv one hun- 
dred rods west of the road leading from Bloody Brook to Conway, by 
Mr. Artemas Williams, and a little more than half a mile southwest of 
the grave of Lathrop. 

'^The monument is six feet square and about twenty feet in height, 
and is constructed of marble. On its completion an address was 
delivered at its foot by Mr. Luther B. Lincoln, of Deerfield. The 
following is the inscription on the monument: — 

On this ground Capt. Thomas Lothrop and eighty-four men under his 
command, including eighteen teamsters from Deerfield, conveying stores 
from that town to Hadley, were ambuscaded by about 700 Indians, and the 
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Captain and seyenty-dx men slain, Sept. 18th, 1676 (old style) . The sol- 
diers who fell were described by a contemporary historian, as '' a choice com- 
pany of young men, the very flower of the County of Essex, none of whom 
were ashamed to speak with the enemy in the gate." 

<< And S ANGUINETTO teUs yoa where the dead 
Made the earth wet, and tamed the nnwUling waters red." 

This monument, erected Angust, 1838. 

'^The bearing and distance of the grave of the slain (south twenty- 
one rods) is inscribed on the monument, and a stone slab placed on the 
spot. 

^^ In order to defend the frontier settlements from the Indians in 
Philip's war, a considerable number of soldiers were posted at Hadlej, 
and it became necessary to procure provisions and forage for their 
subsistence. The Indians having burnt the principal part of Deerfield, 
it was abandoned by the inhabitants. Their grain, consisting of about 
three thousand bushels of wheat, remained stacked in the fields, having 
escaped the conflagration. Determining to avail himself of this supply, 
the commanding officer at Hadley detached Captain Lathrop and his 
company, with a number of teams and drivers, to thrash it and trans- 
port it to headquarters. Having thrashed the grain and loaded his 
teams. Captain Lathrop, on the eighteenth of September, commenced 
his march for Hadley. As no Indians had been seen in the vicinity, he 
did not probably apprehend any danger." 

** Where is Bloody Brook ? " 

**It is in the town of Deerfield, in western Massachusetts. 
Sugar-Loaf Mountain is just upon the west bank of the Connecti- 
cut River. I have been there, and the view from the top of the 
mountain is beautiful. But before I went up the mountain I saw 
this monument, and I could not help thinking all the time I was 
on the mountain about poor Captain Lathrop and his men." 

** In what war did this terrible massacre occur ? " 

"In King Philip's War; and the book says that Philip had 
a ^seat' on Sugar-Loaf Mountain; but I cannot understand 
what he had to do there. I thought his *• seat ' was on Mount 
Hope, in Rhode Island." 

" Yes, so it was. His old home and the home of his fathers 
was only a short distance from Mount Hope. But the war was 
general through New England. You remember that many places 
were burned by the Indians ; as, Providence, Medfield, Deerfield, 
and others. Without doubt King Philip was often in other parts 
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of New England, planning for the contest and encouraging his 
forces." 

^^ I have brought another book which gives an account of the 
death of King Philip, and my brother John would like to read it, 
if you have time.'* 

" Well, John, if it is not too long. What is the name of the 
book?" 

*^It is The Story of the Mount Hope Lands, a capital book, 
written by Mr. W. H. Munro. I have read it all through. It is 
a history of Bristol, Rhode Island." 

^^ John may read the extract." 

'^ The assaulting company was made up both of Indians and 
Englishmen. They were directed to approach Philip's camp as silently 
as possible, and not to show themselves until daylight. Church rightly 
conjectured that the hunted band would rush into the swamp as soon as 
the alarm was given, and therefore placed a part of his company in 
ambush behind the trees, an Indian and an Englishman being placed 
together. Philip was relating to his friends a dream which had dis- 
heartened him in the night. The dream had placed him in the hands 
of his foes, and it seemed to him to presage his speedy end. At this 
moment one of his followers happened to glance toward the spot where 
two of their enemies were concealed. The Englishman saw the glance 
and, thinking himself discovered, fired his gun. The Pokanokets, 
without resisting, at once plunged forward to escape, and Philip rushed 
straight upon two of the party in ambush. The Englishman first aimed 
at the chieftain, but his gun missed fire ; his companion, Alderman, one 
of the Seaconnet tribe, fired, his bullet penetrated the heart of PhUlp, 
and the terrible warrior fell forward upon his face in the mire of the 
swamp. ^ He was instantly dragged forth, and the body was identified 
from his scarred hand, which had been badly torn some years before by 
the bursting of a pistol. His head was afterwards cut off, as was also 
the hand, and the latter was given to Alderman as a trophy. This hand 
was preserved in a pail of rum and exhibited by its owner thioughout 
the colonies. The headless body was quartered and hung up to rot 

1 In 1876, the two hundredth anniversary of Philip's death was observed at Bristol with 
appropriate ceremonies, under the direction of the Rhode Island Historical Society. On the 
summit of Mount Hope a bowlder monument, erected in 1876, bears the inscription : — 

"KING PHILIP, 
August 12, 1676, O. S." 

Beside Cold Spring a massive block of granite records that 

*• In the Mlery Swamp, 166 feet W.8. W 
from this Spring, according to tradition, 
King Philip fell, August la, 1676, O. S." 
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above the groand. As he had caused many an Englishman's body to 
lie anbaried, so his exalting captors determined that not one of his 
bones should be buried." 

" This war, under the leadership of King Philip, threatened to 
exterminate the white people of New England. Of course when 
he was killed and the war closed there was a sense of great relief. 
The savage custom of quartering the body of an outlaw and 
exposing it to view in different places was common among the 
nations at that time. It was a period of many barbaric customs, 
which happily have since passed away. 

'* Now, our time has expired, or I would call your attention to 
other scenes in this terrible war. Just after the death of King 
Philip Captain Church captured Annawon and his men in the 
night by crawling down a steep rock, called ever since Annawon's 
Rock, and surprising the Indians, who surrendered without firing 
a gun. You will find the account very quaintly given by Captain 
Church himself in his Indian Wars. 

" Let me call your attention to the list of books which you 
will see upon the blackboard, concerning King Philip's War and 
that early colonial period. Among the more interesting you will 
find Church's Indian Wars ; Morton's New England Memorial ; 
Staple's Annals of Providence ; Fessenden's History of Warren, 
R. I. ; Arnold's History of Rhode Island ; Barry's History of Mas- 
sachusetts; Mather's Magnalia; Trumbull's History of Connecti- 
cut ; Morse's History of New England ; Hutchinson's Massachu- 
setts, and Hubbard's History of Massachusetts. Many of these 
books are now rare, but can be found in our best libraries. They 
describe a period of great interest to all Americans. Those were 
planting days. We reap the harvest. 

"Let us never forget what extreme hardships our fathers endured 
in the settlement of this country, in the war for independence, 
and in the war for the Union. We have a grand inheritance, and 
we ought to be good citizens, love our country and our govern- 
ment, and do all we can to keep the government pure and strong." 
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METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY.^ 

BY LABKIK DUNTON, LL.D., AND MISS L. T. HOSES. 

VII. 
NATUBB LESSONS. 

First Year's Work. 

rriHE course of lessons on place was designed to fit children 
-L to understand maps, their use, and their limitations, and to 
make them familiar with direction and the language expressing it 
The work on nature is to furnish the mind of the child with the 
elements from which he shall be able to picture in imagination the 
various phenomena of the earth, the air, and the heavens, as they 
are exhibited in their various forms over the whole wide earth. 

The possibility of picturing natural scenery that has not been 
observed is a direct result of having accurately and often observed 
natural scenery at home; hence comes the necessity of intelli- 
gently directed observation, by the children, of the conditions of 
nature around them, and this observation must be so frequent as 
to form in each child a habit of seeing what is around him, if we 
wish him to be able to form a clear and vivid picture of scenes in 
other parts of the earth. 

The subjects for all primary lessons in this department of study 
should be strictly confined to the phenomena which the child can 
observe himself. The things that are present to the child and 
that may be used as objects of observation are the things seen on 
the earth, in the air, and in the heavens. 

The general subject of the earth includes the following special 
subjects : The soil with its products ; the shore with its outlines 
of land and sea ; the surface of the land with its hills, valleys, 
and plains ; the great sea with its variations of wave and color, 
and the land waters in their different forms of rill, brook, and 
river, pond and lake. Any or all of these may be fit subjects for 
lessons, if only they are where the child can see them daily or 
even occasionally. 

* Copyright, 1887, by Larkln Dunton and L. T. Moses. 
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The air and the heavens offer to all, wherever the school may 
be situated, subjects for observation. The air with its forms of 
moisture, dew and frost, rain and snow, mist and fog, and the 
clouds, so constantly changing in color, form, and movement — 
all these and the wind with its direction and rate of motion, if 
carefully and continuously observed, will give the child the ele- 
mentary notions which will serve him well in his study of 
atmospheric conditions in other countries. 

The sky with its blue vault and the bodies that cross it — the 
sun, the moon, and the stars — are fit subjects for observation 
lessons, and will smooth the pupil's path over the rough road that 
leads him to a knowledge of astronomical geography, so much 
dreaded by both pupil and teacher. 

The subjects for the first lessons should be selected from those 
natural objects which afford an opportunity for daily observation ; 
and among these objects those that are different at different times 
should be chosen; as the interest in watching will be greater, 
when the object is liable to change. Among the most valuable 
acquisitions from these lessons is the habit of observation. So the 
first lessons should be such as will help to form this habit. Among 
the objects which offer continual change and are almost constantly 
present, are the clouds, the dew, or, in cold weather, the frost, the 
wind and the sun, the moon and the stars. The lessons on these 
subjects should be given in the order in which they are named. 

When all these have been observed almost daily for several 
weeks, the pupils should have formed a habit of observation, and 
the lessons on rain and snow, mist and fog, and the forms of land 
and water, should follow. With children entering school the 
logical order in a series of lessons is of less importance than the 
formation of correct habits ; still, in the order given above, the 
lessons are mainly in the order of the air, the heavens, the earth ; 
though to the child the clouds are as truly heavenly bodies as the 
sun, the moon, or the stars are. 

In the treatment of the subject it has been decided to give the 
method of conducting one lesson with tolerable fullness, and to 
give the points to be observed in the remaining lessons. The 
lesson on the clouds will illustrate the method of giving all the 
lessons. 

The teacher chooses for this lesson a time when there are cumu- 
lus and strata-cumulus clouds in the sky ; these clouds are likely 
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to be present late in the afternoon. The children are sent to the 
windows, and are directed to tiy to look at the clouds so well that 
they can shut their ejes when thej come back to their seats and 
still see every cloud. Not all little children can do this ; but after 
some practice aU will succeed. The pupils are allowed to stand 
at the window and look at the clouds for about a minute. Then 
they are called back to their seats, and directed to shut their eyes 
and try to see the clouds. At the direction of the teacher, the 
children open their eyes. The teacher now ascertains how many 
of the pupils think that they can see the clouds just as they are, 
even with closed eyes. In case a large number fail to do this, the 
children are again sent to the window to look ; but probably this 
will not be necessary. The pupils are now asked to think of the 
colors of the clouds, and different pupils tell what colors they 
have seen. There will be a tendency here to tell of colors seen at 
other times ; but it will be better to confine their attention to just 
the colors seen to*day. When these have all been told by the 
children, the teacher says that she hopes to see some beautiful 
colors to-night just after sunset, and that all who think to look 
at them may tell her to-morrow what colors they see. 

The children are now sent again to the window to see if there 
are any colors not mentioned by them at first, and they are allowed 
to tell what the colors are, if any have been omitted. 

They are now directed to find the very tiniest cloud in the sky, 
and the very largest one. After they have looked till they are 
sure they have found these, they return to their seats, and show 
with their hands how large the smallest cloud they saw was, and 
how large the largest one was. After this they compare the size 
of each with some other object ; thus the child says : ^^ The small- 
est cloud I saw was no bigger than my hand.'' This comparison 
gives definiteness to the idea of the size of an object, and helps 
the teacher to know how fully the child saw, and also helps her 
to correct any wrong notions. 

The children are sent once more to the window to verify their 
observation in regard to size ; and, afterwards, to see if the clouds 
look like anything else they have ever seen. When they have re- 
turned to their seats, the teacher says some of the clouds looked 
so soft and thick and white that she thought they looked like 

. The children are ready here to suggest snow, wool, 

feathers, foam, and various other things that they have seen. 
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The teaoher tells them that other persons have thought the clouds 
look like the things they have thought them like, and because 
thej look like wool they are often called fleecy, since the whole 
of the wool on a sheep is the fleece. The teacher says she thinks 
the white, fleecy clouds are veiy beautiful, and the pupils tell 
what kind they think yeiy beautiful. 

The children are now told to think of the shape of the clouds, 
and the teacher says she sees one that seems to have wings and to 
be flying across the sky. The children think that must be like 
a bird ; and the teacher says she has often seen other animals in 
the clouds. The children look again to find whether there are any 
other animals in the clouds now, and some think there is a dog, 
a lion, a dragon, a sheep, or a bear, as the case may be. The 
teacher says it is quite wonderful how many things one can see in 
the clouds, if one only looks at them often, and says that she has 
seen almost everything because she has looked so many times. 
The pupils resolve that they will try to find things in the clouds 
whenever they are out-of-doors. Because the teacher tells them 
that they are more likely to see things in the clouds at sunrise and 
at sunset, the pupils resolve that they will try always to look at 
them at those times, so that they too may see the lovely things 
the teacher has seen. 

It has been found better not to have the children tell of the 
animals and other things they have seen in the past in the clouds ; 
because their imaginations are so active, they will not always dis- 
tinguish between what they actually have seen, and what they 
would like to have seen, because a playmate has seen it. With 
young children care must always be taken by the teacher in the 
matter of their statements. 

This work of thinking and telling what the beautiful things of 
nature are like is a valuable means of developing and training 
the imagination and of helping the children to be, if not poets 
and seers, ardent lovers of the beauty of the imagery created by 
others, and also of developing their power of loving and appreci- 
ating beauty both in nature and art. The children sometimes 
give trivial analogies ; but they can be made to feel that a thing 
of beauty like a cloud must not be compared with anything not 
beautiful in itself ; and so the imagination is trained and the mind 
is led to demand beauty for beauty in all its thoughts of nature. 

For the last time the pupils are sent to the windows to see what 
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the clouds are doing ; and their movement is easily seen. The 
children return to their seats and indicate the direction, and after- 
wards the rate of motion, with their hands. 

The children ate led to see that the clouds give us rain, and in 
the hot summer days keep the burning sun from us, and so are 
very useful to us as well as to the plants and animals. 

As a summary of the lesson, the children, with the aid of the 
teacher, remember that the clouds will be bright colored at sunset, 
and that they are to look and tell the teacher in the morning all the 
colors they can see. They also tell that they are going to try to 
find a smaller cloud than they did in the lesson and a larger one 
too ; that they mean to find a cloud moving faster or slower than 
those they saw in the lesson ; and that they will try to find some 
of those lovely things the teacher has seen in the clouds. 

Some appropriate selection for children of this age, a poem or 
rhyme, should be read at the end of the lesson or sometime after 
the lesson is given. This helps the children to understand and 
love poetry. It also pleases them to find that they have the same 
thoughts as people who write books. Of course, if there is in the 
poem any likeness between the clouds and another beautiful thing 
that the children have not given, the teacher will lead them to 
think of it during that part of the lesson. Children of this grade 
are delighted with the following poem : — 

THE CLOUDS. 

On the grass in the meadow a little boy lay 

With his face tamed up to the sky. 
And he watched the cloads as far away 

They lazily floated by. 

*' I love yon, cloads," the little boy said: 
'* Yea look so pretty and white, 
And yoa keep the sun from my face and head 
When he shines too fierce and bright. 

'' Sometimes yoa look like a flock of doves 
Flying far, far away, 
Or feathers placked from their downy breasts, 
Or little white lambs at play. 

*' Sometimes there are heaps of foam and snow, 
And fishes, dogs, and sheep, 
With bridges and other things that I know, 
As over the heavens they sweep. 
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'' And sometimefl faces are peeping oat. 
Angels* faces they seemy 
And yards of laces spread about 
As thin as a fairy dream. 

^* Sometimes yon look like the sails of a ship. 
With the blue sky for the sea. 
I am lonely, clouds, and I love you so t 
Do come and play with me." 

The white clouds heard as they floated by, 
And they thought they would like to go 
And play awhile with the little boy 

Who seemed to love them so. 

e 

So they gathered thickly oyer his head, 

And before he looked again 
The little clouds came tumbling down 

In a pelting shower of rain. 

The thirsty buds and the drooping flowers 

Were glad that the shower had come ; 
But the little boy jumped to his feet and ran 

As fast as he could for home. 

Next day the little boy looked again. 
And said as the clouds sailed by : 
** I love you, clouds, but I love you best 
When you stay away up in the sky." 

The work indicated in the lesson given above may be divided 
into three or four lessons at the option of the teacher. Indeed, 
this division of the work will help the teacher to begin that course 
of observation with the pupils without which these lessons are 
simply pretty, interesting exercises for the pupils, but not really 
educational in the best sense of the term. To make them truly 
educational, the observation must be continued for months. This 
can easily be done by attention on the part of the teacher. At 
first the teacher directs the children every day to look at the 
clouds, and gives them a minute or two for the description of 
what they see ; then she directs them, when there is any especial 
beauty to be seen ; and, finally, she stops directing and asks for 
observations which the pupils have made. Perhaps for little 
children the first step will be the only possible one. The teacher 
can judge of that by careful observation of the habits of the 
class. 
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DRAWING IN PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS.* 

BT WALTER S. PBBBT, 
IHreator qf Art DtpartmmU, PraU ItuHitiU, BrooJO^n, N. T. 

' VI. 

APPEABANOB OF FORM. 

THE paper of this series directly preceding the oiie here 
presented contained 9, general description of the three 
fundamental divisions of drawing, with some work in detail ex- 
planatory of the first division, namely : that relating to facts of 
form. This paper will relate wholly to the general appearance of 
objects, or, in other words, to free-hand perspective. But the 
latter term may, if used, cause some to feel that the subject is 
growing too deep for public school scholars. 

But let us look at one point at a time and see if the pupil can- 
not be led to discover through good teaching many things that 
will enable him to draw readily what he sees, and to prove all the 
necessary rules that may afterward be formulated. 

We must not begin such work (perspective) by talking to tiie 
pupils about planes, vanishing points, etc. It will be quite enough 
at first to lead them to see that objects really change their appear- 
ance as their position is changed in reference to the spectator, or as 
they are moved at a greater or less distance from the eye. Allow 
the pupils to handle objects, a cylinder, a tumbler, or any geomet- 
ric form, and place it above, below, and opposite the eye, or turn 
it about and tell what they think they see from each point of 
view, how one view differs from another, what shows in one view, 
and what in another. It is not necessary in this practice that the 
pupils should tell what they think should be drawn, nor should 
they be puzzled by being told. They should simply observe that 
objects change their appearance as their position is changed. Is 
this too simple a thing ? No ! Many pupils, after much instruct 
tion, will draw what they think or know a thing to be in reality, 
without observing that the part they insist upon drawing is per- 

^ Copyright, 1B87, bj Walter S. Perry. 
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haps entirely out of sight. Obseryation must be emphasized 
before rules and technicalities are introduced. 

This done, or even before, if it seems better, the pupils should 
be taught how to measure with the pencil held at arm's length, 
not to gain the size of the object, but its general proportions. To 
do this well, only one thing should be 
taught at a time. (1) Hold the pencil 
lightly in an upright position in such a 
way that the thumb shall be left free to 
move up and down on the pencil. This 
can be done by holding the pencil near the 
ends of the three first fingers, with the 
little finger on the opposite or inner side of the pencil to assist 
the thumb in keeping the pencil upright, while the thumb is being 
moved along the pencil. 

This should be practiced until the pupils can hold the pencil 
steadily in one position and at the same time move the thumb 
easily. (2) The pencil should be held at arm's length between 
the eye and some simple, upright object, like a ruler, which the 
teacher may hold. Practice this until, with one eye closed, the 
pupils can hold the pencil directly between the open eye and the 
ruler so as to hide it from view. Insist upon the closing of one 
eye. (8) Turn the ruler to a horizontal position, and require 
pupils to turn the pencil without bending the arm or wrist. Turn 
it about in other positions, always keeping one eye closed and 
the pencil at amCs length. This will require quite a little 
practice. (4) Have the pupils find the apparent length of the 
ruler, and those in the back seats will discover that it does not 
appear as long to them as to those nearer the object. Suggest 
that when school is over they measure a man, a horse and car- 
riage, a house, and other objects at different distances and see 
how high or large they appear. Suggest that they stand about 
four feet from a window-pane and observe how much space 
on the glass a house, tree, or other object occupies. In other 
words, how large these objects should be made compared with 
each other if all were to appear in a picture the size of the pane 
of glass. 

Before giving further work, the pupils should be allowed to 
think these things over and to test them for themselves, and thus 
to comprehend somewhat the meaning of appearance. 
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Having become familiar with the handling of the pencil, the 
pupils should next determine the proportion of simple objects. 
Stand a waste-basket on the desk, and ask the pupils how many 
think the width across the top to be greater than the height ; how 
many think the height greater than the width. Now have the 
pupils measure carefully with their pencils, first cautioning them 
to sit erect, well back in their seats, and to keep the same position 
of head, body, and hand till all measurements are made and 
compared, remembering that if the pencil is extended &rther 
from the eye for one measurement than for another, or if the 
head is moved, the result cannot be correct. The illustration 
shows the position and method of measuring. 




The teacher should now draw long narrow oblongs upon the 
blackboard, one in front of every two rows of pupils, and have 
the pupils measure the apparent width and see how many times it 
is contained in the height. Keep the thumb fixed for the width, 
and, turning the pencil, move it up as many times as necessary to 
determine the proportion. Measure the oblongs afterward, and 
allow the pupils to see whether their proportions were correct. 
Explain that it is necessary to learn to measure with the pencil 
held at arm's length, as it would be inconvenient and also impos- 
sible to measure by applying a rule to all objects that the pupils 
may draw later. In the same way the proportions of a slate hang- 
ing against the wall may be determined, or a door panel, clock, or 
any other object may be measured for the purpose of determining 
the width as compared with the height. The pupil for the pies- 
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ent stage of the work must stand or sit directly opposite the 
object being measured. 

The pupils are now ready to study a circle with the idea of 
drawing its appearance. But each pupil can best understand 
what this appearance is if he studies, not a paper circle or a solid 
cylinder, but a hollow cylinder made of paper. Each pupil can 
quickly make one if he is provided with a pin ^nd a piece of paper 
about the size of an ordinary sheet of note-paper, but perhaps not 
quite as wide. Roll the paper till the edges overlap each other 
about one half of an inch, and by holding the edges firmly at the 
center with the thumb and finger of the left hand, the paper can 
be easily pinned if the pin is pushed through the paper but twice 
— once through from the outside and back. With a little manipu- 
lating the paper can be formed into a good cylinder. Do not 
omit this exercise ; it is very important, and the cylinders can be 
kept for future use. 

The pupils should now, with one eye closed, practice holding 
the cylinder at arm's length and in three positions as the teacher 
counts : (1) Hold the cylinder with the top exactly on a level 
with the eye. Say to the pupils: Move the cylinder from the 
desk upward slowly until such a point is reached that you cannot 
see into it, and stop; this is the level of the eye. (2) Move 
the cylinder downward about two inches. (8) Two inches more. 
Repeat. Rest. Now move the cylinder to position 1 again. Can 
you see into it? Position 2. Can you see into it now ? Can you 
see very far into it ? Position 8. How does the top appear now 
compared with No. 2? Can you see the whole of the upper edge? 
In some such way lead the children to draw what they think 
should be drawn to represent just the upper edge of the cylinder 
when on a level with the eye, a little below the eye, farther below 
the level of the eye, etc. 

When the pupil once sees or discovers that a circle will appear 
as a straight line when on a level with the eye, and as a very nar- 
row ellipse when a little below, and a wider ellipse when farther 
below, he has a picture in his mind that will be of some value to 
him. The cylinder may be moved above the eye with the same 
results, or held horizontal and moved to the left or right from 
a point directly opposite the eye, and many questions may be 
asked to fix the appearance. When the pupils are required to 
draw the whole cylinder, they can be led to see that the bottom 
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being farther below the level of the eye than the top, it will appear 
wider. 

The next step is to lead the pupils to measure the apparent 
width of a circle from front to back and compare it with the 
length from left to right. Some large object should be selected 
for this exercise, like a waste-basket or pail. It should be placed 
slightly below the level of the eye, and the pencil should be held 
in an upright position. The apparent width from front to back 
should be determined, and this width compared with the width 
from left to right. The width from front to back may be found 
to be one eighth, one sixth, or one fourth of the width from left 
to right, and this will determine the proportion of the ellipse. 
(See illustrations in last paper for appearance of cylindrical 
objects.) 
. This same subject will be continued in the next paper. 



LANGUAGE LESSONS AND EXERCISES.^ 

BT L. W. RUSSELL, A.M. 

IX. 

THE ADVERB. 

CHILDREN recognize at an early period of their progress in 
speech a demand for adverbial modifiers. They employ them 
frequently, but not always wisely. The adverbs which have refer- 
ence to place, manner, and time come first into use, while those 
which relate to cause, inference, emphasis, and those of still more 
obscure influence, are adopted later, as the child's development in 
thought and expression calls for them. 

The errors most common in the use of these modifiers are simi- 
lar to those already noted in a previous number in respect to 
adjectives. They may be briefly classified as follows : — 

(a) The substitution of an adjective for an adverb ; as, He 
speaks good, for, He speaks well. 

(h) The substitution of an adverb for an adjective; as. She 
looks beautifully, for. She looks beautiful; The apple tastes 
sweetly, for, The apple tastes sweet. 

^ Copyright, 1887, by Eastern Edacatlonal Bureau. 
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(e) Too frequent and indiscriminate use of certain adverbs, 
such as "nicely," "finely," "splendidly/* "beautifully *'; as, She 
sings nicely, dances nicely, plays nicely, skates nicely, recites 
nicely; I slept nicely; I enjoyed myself nicely; I got home 
nicely; They were nicely entertained; He is improving nicely, 
etc. • 

(d) Using exaggeration in the modifications ; as, speaking of 
things as "wonderfully " well done, when they are simply "well" 
done ; speaking of something as " remarkably " true, when it is 
only " true." 

(e) Using adverbs which have no proper application to the 
words modified ; as. You are " awfully " good ; That is a " dread- 
fully " pretty bonnet. 

(/) Misplacing the adverb so as to make it modify what was 
not intended, or to leave the matter in doubt ; as. He only washed 
my face ; He has not only bought a horse, but also a carriage. 

(^) The employment of two negatives to express a negation ; 
as, I cannot work no more ; He will never be no better. 

(A) The improper use of "how" and of "no"; as. He said 
how he would go, for. He said that he would go ; I will go whether 
you do or no, for, I will go whether you do or not. 

Errors in the use of adverbial phrases and clauses, especially in 
regard to position, are frequent, but their character and correction 
will be suggested by the work done with simple adverbs. 

Teaching. — Teach the nature of the adverb : — 

(1) By bringing to the attention of the pupils the fact that 
people not only do various actions, but that they do them in dif- 
ferent ways, at different times, and in different places. Thus, 
rapidly or slowly, gently or harshly, pleasantly or disagreeably, 
peacefully or angrily, calmly or excitedly, and so on ; that we act 
promptly or tardily, soon or late ; that something was done yes- 
terday, that it is in progress now, or that it will be done soon or 
to-morrow ; that we may meet a person often, or frequently, or 
rarely, or never ; that we should always speak the truth and never 
tell Ues. 

Thus bring oiit the easily perceived modifications of common 
actions, and inform the pupils of the name of the modifying 
words. 

(2) In a similar way direct attention to modifications of quali- 
fying adjectives and of adverbs themselves. 
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In the beginning, to make the matter clear to the pupils, it may 
be advisable to illustrate ; as, by moving an object slowly, then 
rapidly ; by writing carefully, then carelessly ; by speaking softly, 
then loudly. Also, by showing and comparing things which have 
distinctly seen differences of the same quality ; as, two exercises 
in writing — one may be " well " done, another " remarkably " well 
done ; one orange, as tasted, may be '' sweet," another " very " 
sweet. 

EXERCISES. 

(1) Write a declarative sentence to tell " when " birds sing ; 
one to tell " how " they sing ; one to tell " where " they sing. 

Write sentences to tell " when," " where," and " how " the boy 
reads. 

Write an imperative sentence telling a boy " how " and " when " 
to shut the door. 

Tell " where," " how," and " when " the clouds move. 

(2) Each pupil make a sentence for others to change by the 
use of adverbs ; as, Henry skates ; Henry skates early and late ; 
Henry skates gracefully, etc. 

(3) Separate the following adverbs into lists : those which tell 
" how " ; those which tell " when " ; those which tell " where " : 
Swiftly, kindly, often, there, frequently, everywhere, soon, pa- 
tiently, never, yonder, carefully, daily, instantly, harshly, bravely, 
well, now, presently, anywhere. 

Write a sentence for each of the adverbs named. 

Use " nicely," " splendidly," and " beautifully" in sentences. 

Each pupil write a sentence of either kind, leaving a place 
blank for an adverb. Change papers and fill the blanks; as. 
How — the ship sails : How gracefully the ship sails. 

(4) Select an appropriate adverb from the following list to fill 
each of the blanks below : Much, little, greatly, enough, somewhat. 
I am — disappointed. I — thought that this would happen. He 
was — disturbed. He was well — to play on the street. (Extend 
this exercise.) 

Use "certainly," "truly," "surely," "yes," and "undoubtedly" 
as adverbs of emphasis. 

(5) Use " first," " secondly," " thirdly," etc., to denote order. 
Use " once," " twice," " thrice," etc., to denote how many times. 

Note.— Some of the aboye excrcisofl ma^ be too difficult for beginners. Do not go beyond 
tbe fairly easy oomprehension of the pupils. An elementary course shonld not be exhaastlTe. 
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GOMPOSITION EXEBOrSE. 

The preparation is to be made by the teacher's naming some 
place as the scene for a description. For instance: A pond in 
winter covered with smooth ice. 

The pupils are to think about it, and, in turn, name something 
about the pond or connected with it, which they can think of as 
of interest. These are to be taken down as the rough material 
for the story. The items might stand somewhat as follows : — 

The pond — glare ice — boys and girls — bright skates — moon- 
light — a fire of brush and stumps — sleds from the hillside — 
woods on one side — skating by the " Dutch roll " — a fall — hole 
in the ice -->- rails — a rope of handkerchiefs and neckties. Shout- 
ing — a brave boy — baked apples — singing — a race — seeing 
stars — ten o'clock — g^ing home. 

An exercise written out from such notes will show some lifelike 
pictures, and gives the imagination valuable training. 



METHODS OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS.^ 

BY LABKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Matiet t^ tt« BotUm Normal School. 

XIII. 

THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE APPLIED TO WRITTEN WORK. 

THE written sign for multiplication is an inclined cross, thus, 
X , and means time or times. 
If we should write down the numbers from 1 to 10, and ask the 
pupils to use them successively as multipliers of a given number, 
we should by this means assist them to reach the results by the 
successive additions of the number to itself. However necessary 
this order may be in the develof)ment of the table and for its 
thorough comprehension, still a practical mastering of the same, 
a ready working knowledge of it, demands its application out of 
this order. 

* Copyright, 1887, by Larkin Danton. 
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In order to fix in the mincU of pupils that they are alwaji 
working for results, and not merely for practice, write down the 
numbers from 1 to 10 in the following order : — 

1, 2, 5, 8, 3, 7, 4, 9, 6, 10. 

Now, partly for the purpose of introducing variety into the 
work, and partly for the sake of review, connect both addition 
and subtraction with exercises in multiplication. The beginning 
of the work of multiplying with two may be as follows : — 



1x2+1= 3. 
1X2-1= 1. 
2x2+1= 5. 
2x2—1= 8. 
5x2+1=11. 
5x2—1= 9. 
8x2+1=17. 



=16 



8x2—1 

3x2+1= 

3x2—1= 

7x2+1= 

7x2-1= 

4x2+1= 

4x2—1= 



9x2+1: 
9x2-1= 
6x2+1: 

6x2-^1= 

10X2+1: 
10x2—1: 



Substitute the numbers 2, 3, etc., to 10, for 1 in the above exer- 
cises, as the numbers to be added and subtracted, and you have 
200 examples in multiplication by 2. Now substitute the num- 
bers 3, 4, 5, etc., to 10, in place of 2 in the above examples, as the 
numbers to be multiplied, and you have 1,800 examples in multi- 
plication. With one half of these are connected examples in 
addition, and with the other half examples in subtraction. 

In assigning work of this kind it is only necessary for the 
teacher to write or dictate one or two examples of a kind ; for 
the pupils can readily invent the rest of the series up to 20 
examples. 

When the pupils are familiar with the multiplication of whole 
numbers, as indicated above, the multiplication of fractions may 
be introduced with profit. If the treatment of fractions is to be 
easy and pleasurable, the pupils must be made entirely familiar 
with fractions themselves, as well as with the mode of expressing 
them ; and for this purpose the application of the multiplication 
table furnishes an excellent opportunity. We will begin with 
the representation and multiplication of halves. 

That one whole is equal to two halves may be illustrated by 
the actual division of a piece of paper, an apple, etc., into two 
equal parts. Then the same may be illustrated by dividing a line 
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% I %_ 

H I %_ 

% I H_ 

H I H 

H I H 

X I H_ 

H I H 

K I % 









OT a circle. As a result of the treatment of lines and circles in 
this way, the following work will appear on the board and on the 
pupils' slates : — 

8= f 
4= f 

5= V 
8=¥ 

io=v 

It is only necessary to tell the pupils that half is written thus, 
•y, and that the number of halves is shown by the figure above 
the line. The method of writing fractions needs much practice 
on the slates. 

When the children have become familiar with the meaning and 
representation of halves, they may perform the following series of 
examples : — 

1+|=|. 8-i= 9+i= 

l-|=f 8+J=. 9-i= 

2+i=f 8-i= 6+i= 

2-i=|. 7+J= 6~i= 

5+i= 7-i= 10+i= 

6-J= 4+i= 10-J= 

8+$= 4-J= 

These exercises may be increased to almost any extent by add- 
ing and subtracting more than \. 

A preparation for division may be made by orally questioning 
the children in this way: How n^any whole ones in i^? How 
many whole ones and halves in -^ ? 

In a similar manner may thirds, fourths, etc., to tenths, be 
treated. 
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The practice of beginiiing the work in multiplication by com- 
mitting to memory a ready-made multiplication table cannot be 
too strongly condemned. But if the pupil writes down the facts 
in tabular form as fast as he learns them, he will construct for 
himself the following table, designated as Chart XII. This will 
not only serve to recall the facts, but will, at the same time, be 
a means of teaching the facts intuitively. 



1 


2 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


1 

9 




1 


2 


4 


6 


8 


10 


12 
18 


14 


16 


18 


20 


4 


6 


9 


12 


15 


21 


24 


27 


30 


8 


12 


16 


20 


24 


28 


32 


36 


40 


5 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


50 

1 


6 


12 


18 


24 


30 


36 
42 

48 


42 


48 


54 


60 


7 


14 


21 


28 


35 


49 


56 


63 


70 
80 


8 
9 


16 


24 


32 


40 


56 


64 


72 


18 


27 


36 


45 


54 


63 


72 


81 


90 

1 


10 


20 


80 


40 


50 


60 

• 


70 


80 


90 


100 



That five times four are twenty may be shown in this way : 
Counting down the chart at the left to 4 are four rectangles ; at 
the right of these are four ; and so on to the row beginning with 
5 in the upper row. That is, 6 fours are 20. If now we count 
the rectangles along the top row from 1 to 5, we find five in the 
row ; below these is another row of five ; and so on to the row 
beginning with 4 in the left-hand column. That is, four fives 
are 20. 

In this way we obtain an intuitive knowledge that 5 fours are 
20 and that 4 fives are 20. In the same way all the facts of the 
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multiplication table may be demonstrated. Such demonstration 
will lay the foundation for the fact, to be learned by-and-by, 
that the product is not affected by the order of the factors. 

This table is well fitted to teach the resolution of numbers into 
their factors ; for if the children know that 



6X4=24, 


They 


24=6x4: 


4x6—24, 


must 


24=4x6; 


8X8=24, 


alHO 


24=8x8; 


8x8=24, 


ttnow that 


24=8x8; 



and every fact in multiplication should be followed by the cor- 
responding fact in factoring. This is an excellent preparation for 
division. So also is the changing of fractions to whole numbers ; 
for example : f =4 and \ ; ^=5 and }. 

In order to prepare the pupils for the work of multiplication 
when dealing with larger numbers, they should here be taught to 
multiply numbers consisting of tens and units. The following 
are illustrations of the work. 



3x24= . 4x18= . 8x12= . 

3x20=60. 4x10=40. 8x10=80. 

8x 4=12 . 4x 8=32. 8x 2=16. 

3x24=72. 4X18=72. 8x12=96. 

The written work in multiplication at this stage is limited. We 

can, however, use the following series of numbers from Chart 

xni: — 



a, i, <?, c2 by 2 ; 


a, 6 by 5 ; 


a by 8; 


a, 6, c by 3 ; 


a, 6 by 6 ; 


a by 9; 


a, J by 4 ; 


a by 7; 


a by 10. 



In what precedes we have shown how, through objective illus- 
trations, the products of the numbers 2, 3, etc., to 10, may be 
understood by children, and how these products may be fixed in 
their minds by oral and written exercises. These products form 
the so-called multiplication table, by the help of which many 
arithmetical operations, which might be performed by the repeated 
addition of the same number, may be materially shortened. While 
constructing this table the pupil has found that the multiplication 
of a number is finding the sum obtained by additions of the same 
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number. He has himself found the product by the addition of 
the same number; and he can in the same way find it again, 
should it escape his memory. But facility in computation requires 
that these products be made things of the memory. Remembering 
how to find a product is to be distinguished from remembering 
the product itself. In a subject like arithmetic, where the under- 
standing is constantly called into exercise, there must be no halt- 
ing of the men^ory. Hence we seek to make the facts of the 
multiplication table so appropriated by the mind that they will 
seem to be the necessary qualities of the memory itself. This is 
to be accomplished through continuous practice in computation, 
provision for which has been made in what precedes. 

It is well so to treat the subject of multiplication as to prepare 
the pupils for division. We have been finding products when we 
knew the factors ; but the process is to be reversed, and we are 
to find the factors when the product is given ; or, we are to find 
one factor when the product and the other factor is given. To 
divide 24 objects, beans, sticks, etc., into 4 equal parts, put first 
one object in each of 4 different places, then distribute 4 more 
in the same way, then 4 more, and so on till the 24 are all dis- 
tributed. We now have 6 objects in each place. One of the 
four parts, which together contain 24 objects, contains 6 objects. 
It follows that 24 is 4 times 6, and also that the fourth part, or ^, 
of 24 is 6. 

This finding of the second factor is accomplished through suc- 
cessive subtractions of the same number ; but facility in reckon- 
ing requires the pupil to be able, given the product and one factor, 
to know the other instantly. He must be taught to perform a 
process the opposite to what is required in finding the product 
from the factors. He must be able to tell at once how large a 
certain part of a number is, how often a certain number can be 
taken from another, or how often a certain number is contained 
In another. 

Much may be done in connection with multiplication to pre- 
pare the student for such work. The following figure 



illustrates these truths : — 
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4 timen 6=24 ; 6 times 4=24 ; 

i of 24= 6; i of 24= 4; 

4 in 24=: 6 times ; 6 in 24=: 4 times. 

Therefore, to the usual questions, How many are 4 times 6 ? 
etc., add: From what number can 4 sixes be taken? 6 fours? 
From what number can 4 be taken 6 times? Six 4 times? In 
what number is 4 contained 6 times ? Six 4 times? What is the 
fourth part of 24 ? The sixth ? Of what number is 6 the fourth 
part ? Four the sixth part ? 

If 4 apples cost 24 cents, how much will 1 cost? If 6 cost 24 
cents, what costs 1 ? Charles stands 24 soldiers in 4 rows ; how 
many stand in 1 row? What part of 24 is one row? 24 is how 
many times 6 ? How many times 4 ? etc. 

If such questions as these are asked in connection with the 
development and application of the multiplication table, a good 
preparation will be made for the next stage of the work, namely, 
division. 



THE STUDY OF SYNONYMS. 

Alleviate and Relieve. 

. 

1. Both are derived from the Latin. 

2. Both mean to allay. 

8. Alleviate signifies to lighten by making less. 
Relieve signifies to take away or remove. 
As a general rule alleviate refers to our internal feelings 
only ; while believe refers to our external circumstances. 
4. Condolence and sympathy tend greatly to alleviate the 
sufferings of our fellow-creatures. It is an essential part 
of the Christian's duty to believe the wants of his 
indigent neighbor. 

Anecdote akd Stoby. 

1. Anecdote is derived from the Greek. 
Stoby is derived from the Latin. 

2. Both refer to narration. 
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3. An ANECDOTE hofl but little incident and no plot. 

A STOBY may have many incidents and a thrilling plot. 

4. A good writer picks up a number of anecdotes and weaves 

them into his stobt. 

Bestow and Confbb. 

1. Bestow is derived £rom the German. 
CoNFEB is derived from the Latin. 

2. Both refer to giving. 

8. Confebbino is an act of authority; princes and men in 

power CONFEB. 

Bestowing is an act of charity or generosity; people in 

private stations bestow. 
Honors, dignities, privileges, and rank are the things con- 

febbed ; merit, favor, interest, caprice, or intrigue gives 

rise to confebbino. 
Favors, kindnesses, and pecuniary relief are the things 

bestowed; necessity, solicitation, and private affection 

lead to bestowing. 
4. " Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor." 

^^ The public marks of honor and reward confebbed upon 



me. 



Politeness and Coubtesy. 

1. Politeness is derived from the Latin. 
Coubtesy is derived from the French. 

2. Both refer to good breeding. 

8. Politeness denotes that natural ease of manner which 
springs from a desire to please. 
Coubtesy displays itself in the address and manners 
acquired in courts or in society. 
4. '^ Politeness was a part of his nature, for his heart went 
out in love to all humanity." 
" My lord, for your COUBTESY I thank you." 
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Editorial. 



A TOUCH of nature makes the whole world kin/^ and a 
touch from the teacher will often make her boys realize 
that she is akin to them. Not a look or a word, but a t<mch^ liter- 
ally. What teacher of any experience at all has not seen the big 
boy weaken and break down when she put her hand on his 
shoulder? Only a Uttle whUe ago a boy doggedly stood out and 
determinedly persisted in an untruth. He was not a bad boy 
generally, but had gotten himself involved, and now held to his 
story though he knew his teacher could not believe him. She 
had said what she could, and then left him alone to think. Half 
an hour later she came back to him. He stiffened up and put on 
a sullen look, but instead of talking, she put her arm around him, 
and the big fellow broke down and sobbed like a baby. Talking 
seemed to have no effect ; but when she touched him, and at the 
same time spoke gently and seriously to him, he could hold out 
no longer. The same rule has been known to work in case after 
case. 

Ignore the fact that your boys are dirty and disagreeable. 
Remember that to some of them the teacher, in her neat dress, 
dainty collar and apron, and cheery face is a revelation. Their 
mothers too often are rough and neglect the lesser virtues ; and 

the fact that " Miss is n't proud ; she 'd put her arm round 

a fellow in a minute if he felt bad," widens her influence 
incalculably. 

DID you ever keep a bulletin board of daily news in your 
school-room? If you have one of the higher grammar 
grades, try it, and see how well it works. Take the board 
behind your desk or in some other conspicuous place. Buy a 
paper every morning and turn it over to a couple of your bright- 
est boys or girls. They catch the idea very quickly, and learn to 
leave out the items which are unimportant or worse. The first 
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day your boy, if left to himself, may put or the latest polo or 
base-ball record, or your girl may find the list of casualties and 
regale you with accidents and murders ; but they will not fall into 
these errors more than once, and a little care will prevent the 
once. 

You will be surprised to see the eagerness with which your 
pupils read this bulletin and, at recess, discuss it. Take this item, 
for example, which appeared in The Boston Herald recently, and 
was copied on a school bulletin board : *^ Western railroad capi- 
talists propose to build a road from Minnesota to Russia and 
<I!hina by way of Behring Strait." At recess one could hear a 
great stir among the scholars : " Do you believe it 's true ? " "I 
don't see how it is possible I " " Why not ? It 's no more won- 
derful than that great air-ship Dr. Debausett wants to build." 
■" Well, it would be a big thing for commerce, would n't it ? " 

•*' Let *8 ask Miss if she supposes it is a fact." And so on, 

•ad infinitum. Is it a small thing to get our boys and girls so 
interested in the daily news ? 



A VIGOROUS article from the pen of the Rev. Dr. C. H. 
Parkhurst, of New York, on "What the Public Schools 
Should Teach," in the March Forum, contains many pithy, epi- 
grammatic sayings, some of which we give : — 

^'People have to pay for being stupid." ''Industrial ignorance is the 
mother of idleness, the grandmother of destitution, and the great-grand- 
mother of socialism and nihilistic discontent." '' In order to the common 
weal there are, in general, four things that an adult, man or woman, ought 
to know; four things, therefore, that the state onght to see that its children 
have a fair opportunity to learn, namely: to think, to work, to behave, and 
to love their country." ''Furthermore, honesty and its associate virtues 
are no more hereditary than arithmetic and spelling, but have to be acquired 
by something the same tnitional process, which must begin with the boy's 
beginning and grow with his growth, if it is to be in him an integral 
element." " Public schools onght to teach children to love their oonntry. 
This obligation is particularly urgent at such a time as this, when there are 
«o many coming among us whose prime interest in this country is a good 
deal like the interest with which a burglar regards the bank he is trying to 
<;rack, or that a lawyer feels in the estate he is attempting to settle. One 
of the most solemn questions an American can put to himself is whether 
we have soficient national vitality to assimilate, to Americanize, all the 
adventitious material that is now being thrown into the national mass. If 
ever a nation was in danger of dying of dyspepsia, ours is." 
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(May he transposed to Key of E-flat.) 
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those who have no home,Thanking God I thanking God I thankmg God I 



2 Grateful be ! grateful be for your mercies rich and free I 
Oh, how many, poor and weary, 

Sad and hungry, sick and cold, 
Wander through this world so dreary, 
Suffering more than can be told ! 
Grateful be I grateful be I grateful be I 

8 Time improve! time improve 1 learn in youth to look aboTel 
God will bless your pray'rf ul waiting, 

And your pious deeds requite; 
Doing good, and evil hating. 
Are well pleasing in his sight. 
Time improve 1 time improve I time improve 1 
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ARRANGED BY MRS. CAROUNE S. MORGAN. 



TWELVE LITTLE BROTHERS. 

(BBCITATION.) 

The New Tear gave a dinner to twelve little brothers, 
No one of whom had the same tastes as the others : 
The Moons, they are called, from the very large size 
And wonderful roundness of all of their eyes. 
T was a mild winter evening, exactly at five. 
When the twelve little brothers began to arrive. 
March came in a comforter big as a shawl ; 
And Augast without any stockings at all ; 
And Feb. in an ulster, although he was small ; 
And April in boots, which he left in the hall ; 
December in arctics — he feared he would fall, 
And therefore was constantly giving a haul 
To the straps ; and November, If right I recall. 
Had brought an umbrelia in case of a squall ; 
And May had a beautiful blue parasol ; 
And then came July, with the rosy-cheelced Jan., 
Though Jan. was in furs, and July had a fan ; 
And Septy and Octy in round caps and frills ; 
And June In a pinafore old as the hills. 

There was plum-pie, and peacock, and turtles, and thyme. 

And more than I ever can tell in my rhyme. 

May remarked : " If you please, I Ul take lamb and green peas,*' 

While September exclaimed, *' Apple dumplings and cheese " ; 

And July was inquiring for lemons to squeeze ; 

And August for ices his palate to freeze ; 

And June a great siK>on did impatiently seize 

And drummed on the table for " Fresh strawberreM / " 

November said, ^' Turkey — I can't wait a minute ! " 

December said, ** Pudding, with cinnamon in it I '' 

January clamored for oysters — March hinted ^^ Half -shell '' ; 

Feb. thought chicken salad would do very well ; 

Said Octy ^^ Dessert without nuts cant excel '' : 

And April was anxious his wishes to tell — 
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(lliey were chiefly boiled eggs) —till, the tumolt to quell, 
The New Tear nuule aae of his silyer hand-bell. 
And wM forced to oonfeas, not at all at hit ease. 
That there never were twelve little brothers lilLe these. 
And he rose and declared he would stand It no more, 
And the twelye little brothers he savagely bore, 
By their twelve little collars, outside of his door; 
And the last thing I heard of was June^s pinafore, 
Which caught on the door-knob and dolefully tore. 

So, if these little brothers, in good Eighty-four, 

Get treated to weather they Ul sadly deplore ; 

And it rains every day in the sweet month of May, 

And freezes in August, my readers can say 

That the twelve little broUiers, so fractious and queer, 

Have excited the wrath of the lordly New Year. 

— N. a. Cone. 



SPRING'S CHILDREN. 

Oh, March is a rollicksome boy, 

Of bluster and din he ne^er tires ; 
He shouts in his infinite Joy — 

To all sorts of fun he aspires ; 
He rattles the windows and doors. 

He whistles o*er forest and lea ; 
The chimney and roof he explores, 

For a mischievous fellow is he I 

Now. April *s a shy, lovely girl. 

Who timidly wanders along. 
And golden with sun is each curl. 

And wakes in her heart a sweet song. 
Though oft she grows pensive and sad, 

And tears on her cheeks we may see. 
Ah, look I in a twinkle she *s glad I 

Oh, a bonny, wee lassie is she I 

But May is a l)eautiful maid. 

Who sings with the birds and the rills ; 
She roams over meadow and glade. 

Her smile lights the valleys and hills. 
With glances so winning and true. 

With step that is gladsome and free, 
And eyes of the bonniest blue — 

Oh, the Springes peerless daughter is she ! 

— Oearge Cooper. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

Given at the £kUem (Mass.) Claseical and JERgh School. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

I. TOWN. 

1. State principal executive officers of a town. 

2. Describe wliat is in a warrant for an annaal town meeting. 

3. What is done with the warrant? 

4. Duties of a town clerk. 

11. CITY. 

1. The number of wards in Salem. 

2. The number of aldermen. 

3. The number of common council men. 

4. Date of city election. 

5. Number of members of school committee and the presiding officer. 

III. STATE. 

1. Number of members in state legislative department, each branch. 

2. What is the executive department of the State? 

3. State all about the apportionment of senators and representatives. 

4. The powers of the governor. 

6. Four things necessary in drawing money from the state treasury. 

IV. STATE — JUDICIAL. 

1. state the difTerent Judicial courts and of what they are composed. 

2. Duties of a probate court. 

8. Qualifications of an attorney-at-law. 

4. Define plaintifi", initial Jurisdiction, administrator, execution. 

5. Recognizance, costs, warrant, ball. 

V. FEDERAL— LEGISLATIVE. 

1. In what ways may a bill become a law (in full) ? 

2. How is the publicity of the proceedings of congress secured? 

3. State the difierent presiding officers of the senate. 

4. Qualifications for senator and for representative. 

VI. 

1. State salaries of all members of congress. 

2. Define tax, duty, impost, excise. 

3. State all about naturalization. 

4. State all about patents. 

VII. EXECUTIVE — FEDERAL. 

1. Into what divisions may the work of electing a President and Vice- 
President of the United States be conveniently divided? 

2. Who determines the manner of appointing electors, and what is the 
number of electors? 
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3. Describe the work oi the eleoton. 

4. How are certificates of the presidential electors sent to Washington? 

5. When are the electoral votes coonted? 

vm. 

1. Describe the coontlng of the electoral yotes. 

2. What action is taken by the House of Bepresentatlves if no person 
receives the requisite majority? 

3. If the House of Representatives fails to elect a President, who succeeds 
to the presidency? 

4. If the electors fail to elect a Vice-President, how is he chosen? 

5. State the order of succession to the presidency. 

IX. BE0INNIN08 OF GOVERNMENT. 

1. Between the adoption of the Declaration of Independence and the Articles 
of Confederation, how was the government of the colonies exercised? 

2. Name Your defects of the Articles of Confederation which led to the 
adoption of the Constitution. 

3. Give the preamble. 

4. Give dates of the adoption of the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, the Articles of Confederation, and of the inauguration of 
Washington. 

X. EDUCATION AND TAXES. 

1. Why are children educated? 

2. ^Which is needed for good citizenship, education or Intelligence, and what 
la the difference? 

3. State all the uses of taxes and by whom all taxes are finally paid. 

4. Explain direct and indirect taxes and which Massachusetts kad the 
United States use. 



Book Notices. 



NiLES* Advanced Geography. D. D. Merrill, publisher. St. Paul, Minn. 

This book is one of the most sumptuous of the sumptuous geographies that 
have lately been placed before the American people. In estimatinfi^ the merits 
of the author's treatment of the subject it should be borne in minathat this is 
a book for advanced classes. He treats first of mathematical, secondly of 
physical, and thirdly of political, geography. He abominates the old- 
lasnloned '^question and answer method/' He believes in studying the les- 
sons for the ideas^ without a thought of memorizing the words. He has a 
very high estimation of the value of the imagination in the study of geogra- 
phy. When the pupil comes to the recitation, the author thinks taat he 
should use his own language and, to a great extent, his own thoughts. For 
Instance, if the lesson Is upon the map of New England, he should discover 
for himself that Maine is the largest state of the group, that Its coast is 
irregular, that its surface Is dottea with lakes, etc. He thinks that pupils 
should be required to use the pencil and crayon at every step. The work Is 
well written, in such language as to be easily apprehended. The maps are of 
the very best quality, and the appropriate and abundant Illustrations are so 
elegant that any description would be wholly Inadequate. 
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BuTUER's COMFLETE Geografht. By Jftoqaet W. Bedwaj. PhltodelpWa: 
E. H. Butler A Co., pablUhers. 

Ko other study in the ourriculum of our schools and academies has reeeivei 
such an impetus durinj^ the past twenty years as that of geography, the 
wonderful deyelopment of railway and steamship systems, resulunf from the 
immense growth of commercial enterprises and the desire for traTd, which is 
a characteristic of the American people, have combined to make etognphj 
one of the most essential studies, lliis book is the adTanced, or mgher, vol- 
ume of a two-book series. It is desined to present logical science, with 
which every intelligent person should oe familiar. 

The arrangement Is such as to combine a class text-book tnd a volume of 
useful information. The essential principles are arranged topically, and are 
printed in larffe, full-faced type. These principles are supplemented by copi- 
ous and carefully selected explanatory matter, added in shape of foot-notes. 
The latter contain a fund of information, valuable not onlv for reference, but 
also for supplementary exercises, lliere Is no greater difference between a 
modem train of vestibule palace cars and a stage-coach of fifty years ago, than 
between this superb text-book and the old-fashioned Smith's Geography and 
Atlas, which the present writer studied less than fifty years affo. A glance at 
the sumptuous pages of this book, with its maps of extreme elegance, its type 
that would almost make Baskerville rise from the grave. Its engravings of the 
most exquisite workmanship, illustrating in a marvelous manner the finest 
architecture, scenery, inhabitants, their habits, manners and customs, with 
the latest inventions and discoveries, will certaiuly make one wish that he was 
a'school-boy again and could have a Christmas present of this book. 

New Grammar School History op the Umitbd States. By John J. 
Anderson, ph.d. New York : Clark & Maynard. 1887. 

Dr. Anderson has achieved great success as a writer of school histories. 
The school children of our country are greatly indebted to him for lifting the 
study of history out of the uninteresting collection of meaningless facts into 
the study of an interesting, spirited narrative, conveying usefulinf ormation in 
an attractive form. This, his latest book, shows on its pages the careful, accu- 
rate work of a lifetime. In the selection of the material, in the interestfaig 
and graphic style of writing, in the frequent and well-executed maps and cuts, 
in the topics for review, chronological summary, and foot-notes, together with 
the excellent mechanical execution, this work forms one of the best and most 
attractive text-books to be found in any school-room. 

Number Stories. By L. J. Woodward. Boston : Glnn A Co. Pp. 166. 

These lessons are intended to supplement the careful and systematic teaching^ 
of numbers from seven to one hundred. The reading is made simple by the 
use of familiar words, frequent repetitions, and short sentences; Uius the 
pupiPs attention can be wholly ^iven to the combinations, and the fact that the 
lessons are put in story form will interest the children. Sometimes the num- 
ber is left out so that the pupil may supply it in reading. For instance : ^^ She 
gave two roses to the baby^s nurse. £ach had five petals. The petals began 
to fall. Soon there were onlv seven petals left on two roses. The other — 
lay on baby's white dress. *^ The author has tested these lessons in classes of 
children from seven to eleven years of age. 

Monographs on Education. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 

English in the Preparatory Schools. By Ernest W. Hufibut^ 
Instructor in Rhetoric in Cornell University. 

The aim of this Monograph is to present as simply and practically as possible 
some of the advanced methods of teaching English grammar and EngUsh 
composition in the secondary school^ 

English in the Schools. By F. C. Woodward, a.m., Professor of English, 
Wofibrd College, S. C. 

This book contains many valuable hints for the teacher upon a subject of 
Importance. 



"I advise all parents Co have their bovs and ^rls tau^t oiiDrthand writing 
and tjpfr-VTltiDg. A shorthand writer \vho can type-write his notes would bl 
safer from poverty than a gr^t Greek scholar." — ChaBLES B^DEiOif "Tlfe 
Coming Man."* 

REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 




Schools are adopting the Typewriter as a means ot instruction. There is nu 
better way ot teaching spelling, punctuating, capitalizing, paragraphing, and 
forms of correspondence and business papers. Moreover, thei-e Is such a large 
and growing demand for expert Typewriter operatoi-s to facilitate writing in 
the business and professional world, that a boj or girl slilUed in the correct 
use ot the Remington Standard Typewriter possesses at once the means of 
«aming a tiandsome income. Over thirty thousand Remington Standard Type- 
-wrlters are in dally use. 

Send for illustra'ted pamphlet, with full particulars. 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 

336 Brokdvay, SEW TOSI OUT, nd 301 TuhiigtoB St., B08T0K, HABB. 

IHATloOKSTre BEST tor SUPPLMNTAM READIIIG? 

ThoM In which the Isn^nage li both choice nncl easy of comprehension; which are 

■bont cormon tlilngt Id snch ■ mHDner as ID e.vtlle iileasure. srouee curlosllv, cultliau hablis 
«( observation, and cieate a deaire for knowloilgo. Such books aecare the hcst alleaUon and 
the best reading ; and they produce In the end the clBBrenl thinkers ami the most correct 
readers. A notable book, which fully incel5 all these requlrementa, la 

HOOKEE'S CHILD'S BOOK OF NATURE. 

No other work of the kind hHB atood 
KhoolrooiD, It Is D<it only very popular a 
« CLASS-BOOK FOR BKOINNSKS IN SCIENCB. 

It ta uaed In hundreda of the leading clUes and tonna throu^ihout the Union, and every. 
irher* meeta the approval o( the moat progresalce edncators. 

"I like the ipirit ot the book and lla freedom from technicalities." — H. U. Belfield, 
Primefyat Chia^o ifaimat TrainiHg Sclieol. 

"I think It le one of the most complete works that man ever wrote for ohlldron,— so 
elmple, so interesting, and yet so precUe anil to the |iolDt." —J. W, Fbihe, Si^t. 0} SaiooU, 

Thla book la published In three parts: Part I, plaati; Part II, AHlmalt: Part in. Air, 
Water, etc. Price ot each part, bound In cloth, S" centa. The three parta complete, bound 
together, M3 pages, S3 cents. These prices are for examination and flrat iniroductlDn. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 

Franklin Square, New Tork City. 



BOTANY FOR AH (jilADK. 



HOOZEA'S SCIEKCE FRIICER OF BOTAITT. 

A very interesUng and valaable little work desigDed to supply sn elementftrf 
knowledge of the principal facts of plant-life, together with the means to 
observe plants methodically. Fully illustrated. 

Introduction price, 35 cents. 

TOUlCAirS' FIRST BOOK OF B0TAN7. 

Designed to cultlyate the observing powers of children. The true objective 
method applied to elementary science teaching. Plants themselves are the 
objects of study. The pupil is told very little, and from the beginning 
throughout is sent to the plant to get his knowledge of the plant* 

Introduction price, 64 cents. 

TOUICANS' DESCIUPTIVE BOTANT. 

A practical guide to the classiflcation of plants with a Popular Flora. In 
this work the pupil is introduced to the study of Botany by direct observation 
of vegetable forms. The book provides for the study of all those features- 
that are used in classification, and illustrates by practical examples the uses U> 
be made of these observations in Systematic Botany. 

Introduction price, $1.20. 

BENTLETS FE7SI0L0GICAL BOTASTT. 

Prepared as a sequel to Descriptive Botany by Eliza A. Youmans. De- 
signed to give an elementary account of Structural and Physiological Botany, 
or of the inner and minute organisms and activities of plants. 

Introduction price, $1.20. 

HENSLOWS BOTANICAL CHAETS. 

Modified and adapted for use in the United States by Eliza A. Touicans. 
Six charts mounted on rollers, containing nearly five hundred figures colored 
to the life, which represent twenty-four orders and more than forty tpeoies of 
plants. These charts are the only ones of the kind ever published, and form 
an invaluable aid to th6 systematic study of Botany. Teachers find thenft 
indispensable to successful class-work. 

Price, per set, with key, mounted on " Excelsior Map Supporter,^' $19.25. 
Without Supporter, $15.75. 

Specimen copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers, for examination, at the intro- 
duction prices. Send for full descriptive circulars. 
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PRACTICAL METHODS OF TEACHING SPELLING.' 

BT ANNA B. BADLAH, 
JHet Training School, Botton, Matt. 

I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE influence of the progressive spirit of the age manifests 
itself in no department for the diffusion of knowledge more 
strongly than in our public schools. It is an influence which is 
confined to no one locality, but, comparatively speaking, is as 
often the mainspring of action in the schools of a small village 
as in those of a large city. 

If we compare the schools of the present with, those of the 
past, we cannot fail to see that the universal interest in common 
school education, an interest which has called vast numbers of 
teachers together to study and compare the various methods of 
teaching, has been productive of the greatest good to our schools, 
and that the benefit derived from the time thus spent in the con- 
sideration of the fundamental principles of teaching any subject 
will be a lasting one. 

It is by devoting time and attention to the details of teaching a 
subject that one is able to separate the chaff from the wheat. 
Hence we find that the result of much of the research of what is 
commonly known as ^^ modem methods " has been to open the 

^ Copyrlgbt, 1888, by Axma B. Badlam. 
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eyes of the public to the fact that discrimination is necessary 
in this as well as in other fields of action, and to convince men 
that however brilliant the restdta of a method may appear, the 
method itself, unless founded upon welhgraunded principles^ 
must necessarily be of spasmodic growth, and hare but a brief 
existence. 

Hence, a method that fails to show the connecting links along 
the entire course, from the lowest to the highest grade of our 
schools, can find little chance of securing a permanent place in the 
course of instruction of the present age, which aims to do the 
most good in the best way. 

In connection with the general interest which has been shown 
in the study of methods, no one subject perhaps has received 
more attention than reading. 

The interest in the subject has been a most absorbing one, and 
the various ways of teaching it have been the topics of deep and 
animated discussion on the part of those directly and indirectly 
connected with the work in its elementary as well as in its advanced 
stages. 

It is not the purpose of these pages to enter into the discussion 
of the various methods of teaching reading. 

The special methods selected for consideration will be merely 
those that run parallel with the methods employed in the first 
principles of teaching spelling. 

Many methods have been employed to teach reading with more 
or less success. Among them the ABC method is the only one 
wellnigh obsolete, the ground for its disuse being the conviction 
that the art of spelling is not a desirable nor a necessary feature 
of the art of reading, and that the remaining methods of teaching 
reading will, if intelligently employed, give excellent results, par- 
ticularly when the best portions of each are combined and woven 
skillfully into the general structure of the teaching. 

In discarding the ABC method many of our most promi- 
nent educators seem to have lost sight of the fact that while the 
method is an undesirable feature in teaching reading, yet it must 
needs hold an important place in teaching spelling ; for since the 
power to spell correctly is as much a test of a thorough conunoa 
school education as the power to read intelligently^ to calculate a>c- 
curatelyy or to write legibly, it would seem as if the sfudy of the 
ways and means of teaching spelling might be a profitable one 
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and include a consideration of this old-time but by no means 
useless method. 

In making a study of these methods of teaching spelling one 
must look as carefully at the rules that govern it as one would 
look at the rules of arithmetic, in order to digest them mentally 
before prescribing the mild mental diet for the child. 

Were one to attempt to teach each word in the child's vocabu- 
lary as an isolated thing, the work would be almost without limit 
as the vocabulary increased. 

Hence, in order to economize time and space, the child must be 
trained to group and to classify, to understand the use and the effect 
of the simple prefixes and suffixes, and to note the simple laws of 
spelling with the occasional exceptions to these laws. 

All this may -be done easily, rationally, without burdening his 
mind with arbitrary rules, if he is trained to use his powers 
of observation from the outset. 

In the teaching of arithmetic one does not attempt to teach 
beyond the number ten until the child thoroughly imderstands 
the relation which numbers below ten bear to the number ten ; 
hence in teaching spelling one must look well to the foundation 
before one attempts to erect the structure. 

The basis of all intelligent work in spelling should be phonic 
analysis^ and all early instruction should be planned to develop 
ear, voice, and eye, in order that the child shall ?iear, speak, and 
see accurately. 

The child who enunciates well is the exception rather than the 
rule, in the lowest classes of our primary schools. 

Much of the child's trouble in pronouncing his words correctly 
is due to the force of habits formed before he could use the 
organs of speech easily ; much is due to his inability to use these 
organs of speech intelligently, although they are more flexible than 
Tvhen he first attempted to make use of them ; but his greatest 
trouble lies in the fact that he has not yet learned to hear correctly. 

Let him hear correctly and the even chances are that he will 
speak correctly ; and ear and voice once trained, the training of 
the eye is a matter more simple than one might suppose. 

THE TBAINING OF THE BAB. 

1. Let the teacher designate any object in the room by %owadr 
ing the name of the object as she uses it in a sentence. Let the 
ohildren volunteer to find the object thus designated. 
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Example 1. 

I can see a m-Srii. 
There is a b-o6-k, 
I sit at my d-S-s-k. 
The o-l-8-ck is on the wall. 

2. Let the teacher weave a story and inBert at different stages 
the words she wishes the children to recognize by sound. 

Let her make a slight pause after a word, as she sounds it, to 
enable the children to volunteer to tell the word. 

Example £. 

I have a pet c-fi-t. She likes to lie on the m-fi-t. I like to p-frt 
— my cat. She likes to have me p-8rt — her. 

One day she caught a r-8rt. This r-ft-t — was very f-Brt. My 
c-ft-t — lost the r-5-t. It r-ft-n — off. Then I gave my c-S-t some 
milk in a p-S-n. I poured the milk out of a c-SrU — into the p-&-n* 

The object of a series of lessons like the first example is simply 
to accustom the child to recognize words when resolved into their 
phonic elements. The object of a series of lessons like the second 
example is twofold, for it aims to test the child's power to recog- 
nize words when resolved into their elementary sounds and to 
confine his attention to a specal short vowel-sound as it occurs, 
first, in words where the initial consonant changes but the final 
consonant remains unchanged ; second, in words where a contrast 
is shown in the final consonants, as ra^, ran. 

8. Let the teacher repeat the special words that she intro- 
duced into her story. 

Example 3. 

Cat, mat, pat, rat, fat, ran, can, pan. 

Let her then sound each word thus : — 

C-Srt. Hear the first sound — c. Hear the second sound — S. 
Hear the last sound — t. C-ft-t — cat. 

M-firt. Hear the first sound — m. Hear the second sound — &» 
Hear the last sound — t. M-tt-t — mat. 

P-Srt. Hear the first sound — p. Hear the second sound — a. 
Hear the last sound — ^t. P-ft-t — pat. 

R-Srt. Hear the first sound — r. Hear the second sound — S« 
Hear the last sound — t. R-Srt — rat. 

F-Srt. Hear the first sound — f. Hear the second sound — lU 
Hear the last sound — t. F-ft-t — fat. 
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R-SrD. Hear the first sound — r. Hear the second sound — ft. 
Hear the last sound — ^n. Rrft-n — ran. 

P-5-n. Hear the first sound — p. Hear the second sound — S. 
Hear the last sound — n. P-tt-n — pan. 

C-ft-n. Hear the first sound — c. Hear the second sound — fi. 
Hear the last sound — n. C-S-n — can. 

From a series of lessons similar to those under the third exam- 
ple the child is led to discover that words differ as to their 
elements. 

He notices that the words faJt^ caty mat^ rat, pat, all end with a 
^milar sound, and that the same middle sound is found through- 
out the set ; that the words can, ran, pan all end with a similar 
sound, though it differs from the final sound heard in the other set ; 
that the middle sound in this set of words is the same through- 
out, and corresponds with the middle sound heard in the former 
set; that no two words in the same set begin with a similar 
sound, though when he compares the two sets he finds that cat 
and can begin with a similar sound ; and that the same is true of 
rat and ran, pat and pan, while mat begins with a sound unlike 
any found in the other words. 

The teacher should in lessons similar to those under the second 
and third examples lead the child to notice successively the short 
vowel-sounds, 8, i, 8, tt, until his ear readily detects the differ- 
ence. When his ear has become trained to distinguish sounds 
readily and accurately, those bearing directly upon the training 
of the voice should follow. 



METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY.^ 

BT LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., AND MISS L. T. MOSES. 

VIII. 
NATURE LESSONS. 

First Tear's Work. 

THE things to be observed in the remaining lessons on nature, 
with such suggestions as would seem to be of value to the 
teacher, will no\5r be given in the order in which it will be well to 
take up the various subjects. 

■ Copyn^ht, 1887» by Larkln Donton and L. T. Moses. 
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The things to be observed in the lessons on dew are the time 
when it falls, the places where it is found, and what becomes of it 
The things to be thought of in the lessons are what the dew is 
like as it sparkles and glistens on the grass, and its use to the 
grass and flowers and the people, and the things the children wish 
to observe for the next day. 

In regard to the treatment of the use of objects observed, it 
will be well to say a few words here, as the writer considers it an 
important part of all these lessons on nature. A few years ago, a 
writer on ethics took the position that the love of being useful to 
others would keep any one who had this love from every immoral 
action ; in fact, that the only ethical teaching necessary was in the 
direction of inspiring in children the love of being of use, and in 
showing them how to carry this love of use into their outward 
actions. A little thought will show any one that there is much 
truth and much philosophy in teaching children to be and to love 
to be of service to others. 

Hence in all these lessons the thought of the child should be 
turned to the use of the form or aspect of nature that he is study- 
ing. The effect of this consideration of the use of everything in 
nature should be to cause the children to desire to be useful 
themselves to the extent of their ability. The teacher has only 
to show the pupils in what way they can be of most use to her 
and their schoolmates, in order to turn their laudable desires into 
efforts for self-restraint and service to all in the room, and into 
active efforts to do the hundred and one little things, the very 
doing of which will itself help them to a habit of doing and 
loving all suitable service. 

These things are to be observed about the wind : its direction 
in regard to the sides of the room — whether it blows in at the 
front, the side, or the back window, or whether it blows in neither 
of these directions. The classing of winds by the points of the com- 
pass may be left till the children have learned these points in con- 
nection with the place lessons the second year. In respect to the 
velocity of the wind, it is sufficient this year to know when there 
is very little wind, when there is a breeze, and when the wind is 
high. The sound that the wind makes should be observed, and 
its likeness to other sounds familiar to the children should be con- 
sidered and named. The uses of the wind will not be apparent 
to children of this age, but a little attention on the part of the 
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teacher to the grateful freshness of the air when there is a good 
breeze, and to the feeling of exhaustion which a still, hot day 
brings, wiU help the little ones to see the use of constant move- 
ment of the air in keeping all persons well and strong. It is to 
be hoped that the school-room air will never be in a condition to 
iUustrate this use of the wind. 

The lessons on the heavens this year should begin with general 
lessons in which the form, extent, and color should be observed. 
In the course of these lessons, the children should learn to distin- 
guish the colors that clouds may have from the colors of the sky 
itself. The various bodies to be seen in the heavens should also 
be known, with the time when they are to be seen, which ones by 
day and which by night. The pupils will be likely to name the 
clouds, and it will be well to set them to watching, in order to find 
whether the clouds are as far off as the sun, the moon, and the 
stars. Suppose it takes a long time for the children to find this 
out, and requires much thinking on their part, it will be good 
work for them, and the pleasure of finding that the clouds 
pass before these bodies, and of thinking that they must hence be 
lower, will give new zest to the many observations they must 
make in these lessons. 

The observations of the sun should begin some day when there 
is enough smoke, fog, or haze in the air to render the observations 
safe for the children's eyes. The form and apparent size can be 
easily seen, and shown with the hands. The motion can be 
watched and the pupils can tell of its rising and setting from their 
previous observations probably. The children may now be 
allowed to tell of the light and heat which the sun gives us, and 
how the flowers grow, the birds sing, and all nature is happy 
in the sunshine. So bright does the sunshine make every one feel 
that people speak of other things that make them happy as sun- 
shine or sunny things. The mother thinks of her child as sun- 
shine ; the teacher likes children who have sunny faces, as does 
everybody else in this wide world ; and every child who tries can 
be like a bright sunbeam. The lesson may close with the chil- 
dren's telling that they are going to look at the sun and try to 
find out just the moment ii> rises and just the moment it sets, and 
that they will try to be like the sunshine. A word of caution 
should be given to the children in regard to the danger to the 
eyes of looking at the sun when it is in full light. 
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The lessons on the moon can best be given during the short 
days of winter, when it can be seen quite early in the evening, or 
better, with the teacher at the close of school. The observations 
of the moon should begin as soon as the new moon can be seen, 
and should continue till after the full, so that the beginning, at 
least, of the waning can be observed. The place, changing from 
night to night; the form, also changing; the movement while 
watching, and its contrast to the movement from night to night; 
the beautiful silvery brightness, — all should be carefully observed 
and described the next day. 

The children will be interested to tell what the moon seems to 
them to be like, when they first watch its narrow crescent, and 
through its various phases. They will like to connect their ob- 
servations and fancies with their little songs and poems about the 
moon. They will find the " two little horns " that are men- 
tioned in the kindergarten song, and they will like better than 
ever to " sit in the middle and hold by both ends ; " they will see 
the " silver boat " and . " launch it off that bright-edged cloud," 
and float merrily, along ; and they will always better understand 
the beautiful thoughts of others about the moon because they 
too have thought beautiful thoughts about it. A little care on 
the part of the teacher will lead the children to watch the moon 
the following months, and see new beauties as she bears her way 
over the star-spangled or cloud-strewn heavens. 

The observations of the stars for this first year are quite general. 
If the preceding work has been well done, the children have 
begun to form habits of observation. The three or four last 
watchings of the moon must have been done by the children alone, 
as the moon would rise too late to be observed with the teacher, and 
after the full. It will not be well, however, to trust such little 
ones too far, as exactness in seeing and describing is the very pith 
of this whole work. So in their observation of the stars it is best 
to give them only one new thing to see each night. 

The first night the children should try to find out how many 
stars there are. The attempt to count the stars will convince the 
children that there are a great many ; and the next day, with the 
help of the teacher, they will express the fact that there are so 
many stars that they cannot be counted. 

The next night the children will look to see if there are as 
many stars as there were the first night, and will count all the 
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yeiy bright ones. They will also try to find the very brightest 
49tar of all, and see just where it is, so that they can point to where 
they saw it for the teacher the next day. This brightest star of 
^ will probably be a planet, and it will be well for the children to 
watch it for as many weeks as it is visible before their bedtime. 
The teacher gives the name of this bright star that the children 
ifill like to call their star, and will point out its subsequent reap- 
pearance, and at last the children will come to know the star 
whenever they see it. 

The third night the children look for all the very bright stars 
they found the night before and as many more as the teacher 
directs them to look for. They will also look to see if their star 
^differs in any ways from the other bright stars except in being 
brighter. They ought to be able to see the color of their star, and 
observe that it shines steadily, while the other stars twinkle. It 
will be well, too, to have the children find the point of the heavens 
right overhead, and find the distance from this point to the place 
where the moon and sun rise. They should be able to tell that 
their star is halfway, a little more than halfway, a little less 
than halfway, or about a quarter way, up to the zenith. Of 
course their estimates will be rude at first, but the teacher can help 
them by having them point with her till the halfway point, at 
least, is pretty accurately fixed. 

Another night the pupils may continue the observations of dis- 
tance, and may think, while they are looking, what the stars 
are like. Children are very fertile in finding things that the stars 
resemble, and some of their thoughts are very beautiful. 



SCHOOL -ROOM WORK — HOW — WHY.* 

BY X. A. CALKINS. 

IV. 

OBJECT-TEACHING. — FORM. 

HABITS of comparing objects carefully, of observing resem- 
blances, and of distinguishing differences are indispensa- 
ble aids in mental training and in the acquisition of knowledge. 
Lessons on form provide teachers and pupils with well-adapted 
means for securing such valuable habits ; and if the methods used 

1 Copyright, 1887, by N. A. CaUdns. 
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for teaching the pupils to know the characteristic features of the 
several forrM employ these two processes properly, the results 
will be satisfactory, both in the mental training and in the 
knowledge attained. Failure in securing these ends is evidence 
of faulty teaching. 



FIFTEBNTH LESSON. — RHOMB, RHOMBOID. 

Place before the class the following forms, a square^ an oblong^ 
a rhomb^ a rJwmboid^ large enough to be distinctly seen by all in 
the class, and give to the pupils pieces of paper of each of these 
shapes. Lead them to compare the square with the other short 
forms ; to observe that each has eqtial sides ; that the two differ 
in their angles ; that one has right angles only ; that the other 
has two obtuse and two acute angles. Teach the term rhomb as 
the name of this form. 

Let the pupils now compare the rhomb with the longer form 
that resembles it, and observe that the two are alike in their 
angles ; that they differ in their sides. Teach the term rhomboid 
as the name of this form. Write both of these names on the 
blackboard, and require the pupils to spell them. 

The pupils may now compare the oblong and the rhomboid^ 
observing wherein they are alike, and in what they differ. 
Request the pupils to state how each two forms — sqitare and 
rhomb^ oblong and rhomboid^ square and oblong^ rhomh and rhan^ 
boid — resemble each other and how they differ. 

Folding Forms. — Direct the pupil to take a sqitare piece of 
paper and find one third of the length of a side ; then to measure 
and mark that length toward the left from the upper right-hand 
corner, and also to mark it toward the right from the lower left- 
hand comer ; then to fold the right-hand side of the square from 
the upper mark to the lower right-hand comer ; and to fold the 
left-hand side of the square from the lower mark to the upper 
left-hand corner. 

Request the pupils to compare this square, changed by folding 
triangles on its sides, with the rhomboid. Let the pupils now take 
oblong pieces of paper and fold the ends so as to form rhomboids. 

Drawing Forms. — The pupils may now draw the rAomi, rhovnr 
boidj square^ and oblong^ arranging them in pairs with like sides; 
with like angles ; with unlike sides ; with unlike angles. 
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8IXTBBKTH LESSON. — DIAMBTEB. DIAGONAL. 

Form by Paper • folding. — Give to each pupil two square 
pieces of paper. Direct them to place the opposite sides of one 
square together evenly, and to crease the fold ; then to open the 
fold and place the other opposite sides together, and to crease 
the fold. Now lead the pupils to observe that the creased folds 
extend from a side of the square to an opposite side of it,, 
crossing each other in the center of the square. Lead them to 
recall the lines that pass from side to side through the center of a 
circle, and direct them to give the same name to these lines in the 
square. Let the pupils state how many diameters these lines in 
the square represent. 

Diagonal, — Direct the pupils to take the other square piece 
of paper and place two opposite comers together evenly, and tO' 
crease the fold ; then to open the fold and place two other opposite 
comers together, and to crease the fold. Let the pupils compare 
the creased lines in the two squares and observe that in one 
square the lines connect opposite sides ; that in the other the 
lines connect opposite comers. Teach the term diagonal as the 
name for the line that extends bom a corner of a square, through 
its center, to an opposite corner. 

Drawing. — Let each pupil draw two squares ; then draw two- 
diameters in one of them, and two diagonals in the other. Let 
them also draw a rhomb, and then draw two diagonals in it; 
then observe that the diagonals of the rhomb are not of equal 
length as in the square ; thus teach the fact that the diagonals of 
a square are equals and that the diagonals of a rhomb are not equal. 

SEVENTEENTH LESSON. — PRISMS. 

Place before the class a square prism and a triangular prism^ 
also strips of paper as wide as the prisms are long, with some of 
the strips long enough to wrap three times around the triangular 
prism. Lead the pupils to compare the two prisms as to the 
shape of the side-faces and as to the nwntlber of their side-faces^ and 
to state the shape and the number of the faces on each prism. 
Let them compare their endfaees^ as to shape, etc., and notice 
that the shape of the end-faces gives the name to the prism ; as, the 
square f cues of the square prism, and the triangular faces of the 
triangular prism, furnish the distinguishing name for each. 
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Representing Prisms by Paper - folding. — The strips of paper 
may now be wrapped around each prism, and creased at the 
several edges of the prism. Remove the solid prisms from the 
papers, and hollow prisms will remain. If the folds of the 
paper have been properly creased at the edges of the prism, each 
of the strips may be made to represent prisms with three sid^- 
faces^ or four side-faces^ or five side-faces^ or tw? side-fcuses^ etc. 
The pupils may be allowed to call these prisms respectively, 
three -sided prism^ four -sided prisn^ five -sided prism^ six-sided 
jprism^ etc., until the terms for the five-angled and the sianingled 
•ends have been taught as pentagon and hexcyon. Liet the pupils 
take these creased strips of paper and form prisms with different 
number of side-faces, as the teacher may direct, thus : make a 
prism with three side-faces ; make a prism with four side-faces ; 
•one with five side-forces ; one with six side-faces^ etc. 

Pentagon, — Lead the pupils to notice that the shape and the 
^ize of the side-faces remain the same in each prism thus formed ; 
that the change is made in the number of the faces. Lead them 
to observe also the shape of the ends of the five-sided prism; 
that they have five equal sides and five obttute angles. Teach the 
term pentagon as the name of the plane form with five equal sides 
^nd five obtuse angles. 

Hexagon, — Let the pupils observe the ends of the six-sided 
prism ; that it has six equal sides and six obtuse angles. Teach, 
the term hexagon as the name of the plane form with six equal 
«ides and six obtuse angles. 

Heptagon, — In a similar manner, by means of the seven-sided 
prism, teach the term heptagon as the name of the plane form 
with seven equal sides and seven obtuse angles. 

Octagon. — By means of the eight^ided prism the term octagon 
may be taught as the name of the plane form with eight equal 
sides and eight obtuse angles. 



EIGHTEENTH LESSON. — POLYGONS. 

Represented by Paper -folding, — If the pupils have been 
taught, as directed in the fourteenth lesson, to fold strips of 
paper into three equal lengths^ they will be prepared for folding a 
hexagon^ as follows : give the pupils pieces of paper cut in the 
shape of a circle. Direct them to fold the circle in halves ; then 
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to fold the double half into three equal parts ; then to make the 
curved Bide straight by folding a narrow strip so as to leave the 
whole in the form of a triangle with eqiuU sides. Each fold 
should be carefully made and firmly pressed. Now request th& 
pupils carefuUy to unfold the circle, and to tell what they find 
in it — six equal-sided triangles^ meeting around a center and 
forming a hexagon. 

Octagon. — For another exercise give the pupils sqv^are pieces of 
paper^ and direct them to fold the square diagonally and to tell 
what shape they have made ; then direct them to fold this- 
right^ngle triangle in halves; then to fold the triangle thus 
formed in halves. Request the pupils to observe that each 
folding forms a rightrangle triangle. Direct them next to 
measure the length of the folded short side of this last triangle 
on its longest side ; then to fold that which extends beyond the 
measured part so that an acute-angle triangle with two equal sides 
will be formed. If all the folds are carefully made and firmly 
pressed, when this square is unfolded there will be found eight 
acute-angle triangles^ meeting around a common center, forming 
an octagon. 

These foldings should be repeated three or four times, on differ- 
ent days, that the pupils may acquire accuracy in making th& 
forms and facility in the folding. 



The year 's at the spring, 
And day 's at the morn ; 
Morning 's at seven ; 
The hillside 's dew-pearled ; 
The lark 's on the wing ; 
The snail 's on the thorn ; 
God 's in His heaven — 
All 's right with the world. 

— Robert Browning. 
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DRAWING IN PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS.^ 

BT WALTBB S. PXBRT, 
Direotor of Dntwinfft Pratt IntiUuUt BrixAI^n, JT. T, 

VII. 

APPEABAKOE OF BEOTANOULAB OBJECTS IN FBOKT OF AND 

BELOW THE EYE. 

PUPILS should be led to see things through their own eyes 
and not through the eyes of somebody else. We are so apt 
to require pupils to do or to draw a thing in a certain way simply 
because we say it must be so done ordrawn. Not that every pupil 
must discover everything for himself. We must make use of the 
accumulative knowledge of the past, but the pupil should see 
with his own eyes so far as possible. It is not enough to tell a 
class to draw an ellipse for a certain view of a circle, but the 
pupils must see it for themselves. For this reason they may be 
led to draw the appearance of the circle, as explained in the last 
paper. The same plan of work must be carried out in drawing 
rectangular objects ; we are not to tell pupils that lines must be 
drawn to converge or to meet on a level with the eye, or that 
certain edges appear to slant or are foreshortened, when all this 
can readily be taught in any school so that the pupils may discern 
it for themselves. If discovered, we know they see it ; if not dis- 
covered, we do not know whether it is really seen or whether they 
have simply accepted as a fact what has been told them, and 
when the position of the object is changed the pupil knows no 
better what to do, or how to see, than he did in the first place. 

All pupils have a book of some kind. Let each select the 
thickest and most perfect volume and he has one of the best of 
models. Previous to the lesson all should be required to bring 
a string about one and a half yards long, and also two long 
pencils or a pencil and penholder, or something about the 
size and length of an ordinary pencil. The books are to 
serve as the models and they should first be drawn as though 
they were solid blocks of wood with straight edges and without 

» Copjrigbt, 1887, by Walter 8. Perry. 
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regard to details. All should place the books well back on the 
desks, directly in front of the eyes, so that only the top and front 
faces can be seen. If the desk is not level, something must be 
put under the edge of each book so that it will be level. Now 
how many edges can be seen? Answer: Seven. How many 
horizontal edges can be seen? Answer: Five. Many will say 
** Three," counting only the edges which run from left to right ; 
but all edges that are level are horizontal, and as the two 
edges representing the ends of the cover running from front to 
back are level we have five horizontal edges and two vertical 
edges to be drawn. 

There will be no difficulty in showing that the edges running 
from left to right are to be represented by horizontal lines, but 
those running from front to back appear differently, and the pupils 
may be led to discover their appearance somewhat as follows : — 





Fig. 1. 



Fig. a. 



Each pupil should place a pencil vertically at each of the 
nearer comers of his book, as seen in the first illustration (Fig. 
1). Sit well back in the seat, close one eye, keeping the open eye 
opposite the center of the book, and incline the pencils toward 
^ach other until they hide from view the left and right edges of 
the book. Keep them in this position for a few moments. 
Observe that the pencils must not be inclined forward or backward, 
but simply toward each other. Holding the pencils in this way the 
teacher may quickly pass about the room and show the appearance 
of the top of the book to each pupil, by placing another pencil or 
ruler against the pencils and at such a height as to hide the further 
•edge from the pupil's view. The ruler is shown in Fig. 2, but the 
pencils are omitted in order to better show the appearance of the 
top of the book. The pupils will see the exact appearance of the 
oover between the pencils, the ruler, and the nearer edge. They 
ishould make sketches illustrating what they think they see. 

Many pupils, however, will draw the appearance too wide from 
front to back. The next step is to determine this width by meas- 
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uring with the pencil. At first it is well to have the pupil place 
his pencil on the book when measuring, it being within arm's 
reach ; that is, stand the pencil in a vertical position on the center 
of the nearer upper edge, and by moving the finger up or down 
so as to cover a point on the farther edge find out how wide the 
top appears. Then lay off this distance on the horizontal edge 
and find out how many times it is contained in it ; some may say 
three, some four, et«. Question the pupils as to the reason for 
this difference and it will be found that some pupils who ait 
higher or are taller than otiiers look down on the book more, and 
to them it appears wider. If another sketch is made, the pupils- 
should make the appearance of top from front to back one third 
or one fourth of the length, as the eaae may be. 




But another important step remains. It has not been decided' 
how much the left and right edges are to slant. Each pupil 
should now slip a piece of string three or four feet long under the- 
upper cover of the book as far back as the binding. Sit opposite 
the middle of the book, and holding the strings with one hand, 
move them until they hide the left and right edges of the book- 
cover (Fig. 3). Do not incline them backward or forward and 
keep one eye closed. Do they meet above, below, or on the level 
of the eye ? If the book is level and if the strings are held so 
that the left and right edges of the book are covered, the strings 
will meet exactly on a level with the eye. Holding the strings - 
with one hand the pupil may now hold a ruler against them so 
that the lower edge of the ruler just hides the farther edge of the 
cover, and observe again the apparent shape of the cover as. 
enclosed between the strings and the ruler (Fig. 4). Place the.- 
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book up higher, on other books, and use the strings again, and it 
will be found that the strings meet at a point nearer the book 
but on a level with the eye. Try the experiment with the book at 
different heights above and below the eye, but always in a hori- 
zontal position. 

Thus each pupil proves that the cover of the book, although 
oblong in shape, appears as a four-sided figure having two parallel 
horizontal sides, but the left and right sides incline toward each 
other, and that parallel horizontal edges retreating from the eye 
appear to converge and, if continued, will meet on a level with the 
eye, as shown by the strings. 

To draw the book now it should be put, if possible, farther 
away on a desk in front, so that the general appearance will make 
a better picture. (1) Draw an oblong of the proportions of the 
nearer upright face. (2) Decide how many times the thickness 
of the book the eye is above it, and place or determine a point 
the same proportional distance above the drawing. This point 
may be above the drawing-book on the desk somewhere, but 
should be definitely located. (3) Draw lines from each end so 
that they will incline toward this point. (4) Measure on the 
pencil, held vertically, the distance between the nearer and the 
farther edge. Compare it with the length of the nearer edge and 
draw a horizontal line the proportionate distance above, to repre- 
sent the farther edge. See drawings below and illustrations in last 
number. The pupils should draw books of different sizes and 
proportions, both open and closed ; also, boxes and other rectangu- 
lar objects placed directly^injfront of sthejeye. 

A A 





In the next paper objects will be considered as they appear 
when turned, at an angle. 
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THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY: 
HOW TO TEACH IT.^ 

BY WILLIAM A. MOWBT. 
IV. 

GEORGE "WASHINGTON. 

[At the cloae of the Friday's leBson in the history of oar oonntry the fbHowlng " general 
exercise " was arranged for.] 

"TTTE have now finished our first brief course upon the 
^^ colonial period of our country and the War of the 
Revolution. We have gathered the leading facts and general drift 
of events through these two periods. We are to consider next 
the United States as a nation. Will you tell me who you think 
was the central figure, the most important character at the close 
of the colonial period?" (The whole school respond at once) 
"George Washington." 

" Will you tell me upon whose efforts the success of the Revo- 
lution most largely depended, or, in other words, who performed 
the most important service in securing independence for the 
country?" (The whole school again respond simultaneously) 
" George Washington." 

" Several of you have asked me if you could not have a * joint 
exercise' next Monday, and some others within the past week 
have suggested an exercise on George Washington. I know you 
will all be interested in such a lesson. I think, however, that you 
will find so much to read upon the subject and will become so 
much interested in it that we had better give you a longer time for 
preparation. I suggest, therefore, that we have a general exercise 
upon Washington next Friday, and I will appoint Thomas Henry 
to read us a very brief biographical sketch of Washington, giving 
the facts and dates of his life in the smallest possible compasa. 
I will ask Lucy Lament to tell us something concerning Mount 
Vernon. James Jackson may read a composition of not over 
two hundred words upon 'Washington, the Father of his 
Country.' I hope you will all study the subject, and that you 

1 Cop7right/1888, by William A. Mowry. 
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will read from as many different sources as possible, so that 
we may have a very interesting and useful discussion of this 
important character in our history." 

(During the following week Washington was the common ^theme 
of conversation among the pupils of this school. When Friday 
afternoon came the class in history were full of interest and some 
of them boiling oyer with enthusiasm for the lesson.) 

" Well, Thomas, we will begin our lesson this afternoon with 
your biographical sketch." 

" Of course," says Thomas, on rising to read, " I could n't make 
this very original because it would n't be proper to invent the 
facts and dates. The most condensed account that I could find 
was in Drake's Dictionary of American Biography." 

^' George Washington, the first President of the United States, was 
bom at Bridge's Creek, Westmoreland Co., Va., February 22, 1732, 
and died at Mount Vernon, December 14, 1799. He was the fourth 
son of Augustine. John, his ancestor, came to Virginia about 1657. 
He was educated by a private tutor, and became a surveyor. He was 
appointed adjutant-general in 1751. In March, 1754, he was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel ; he was volunteer aid to General Braddock at the 
battle of Monongahela, July 9, 1755. On the sixth of January, 1759, 
he was married to Martha, widow of John Parke Custis, and daughter 
of John Dandridge. He was a member of the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses from 1760 to 1775. He was appointed a delegate to the First 
Congress, September, 1774, and to the second. May, 1775, by which, 
on June 15, he was chosen commander-in-chief of the American army, 
and took command at Cambridge, July 8. He forced the British to 
evacuate Boston, March 17, 1776; lost the battles of Brooklyn, 
August 27, White Plains, October 28 ; gained the victories of Trenton 
and Princeton, December 26 and January 8 ; and was defeated at 
Brandy wine, September 11, 1777, and at Germantown, October 4, 

1777. He fought an indecisive battle on the twenty-eighth of June, 

1778, at Monmouth, and in conjunction with the French army of Ro- 
chambeau and the fleet of De Grasse, captured the army of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown, October 19, 1781, virtually ending the war. December 
28, 1788, he resigned his commission and retired to Mount Vernon. He 
was the president of the convention that framed the United States Con- 
stitution, 1787. He was inaugurated President of the United States at 
New York, April 80, 1789, and retired to private life on the expiration 
of his second term, March 4, 1797. In September, 1796, he published 
his farewell address. Ramsey, Marshall, Bancroft, and Irving have 
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each written the life of Washington, and Sparks has written twelve 
large volumes on the life and correspondence of Washington." 



'^ How old was Washington at the time of Braddock's defeat ? " 

" He was a little over twenty-three years of age." 

** How old was he at the time of his marriage ? " 

" Nearly twenty-seven." 

"When he was elected member of the Virginia House of 
Burgesses?" 

" Twenty-eight." 

** When he became delegate to the First Congress?" 

" Forty-two." 

** When chosen commander-in-chief of the American army ? " 

*' Forty-three. 

"You wiU notice that he matured early and took important 
responsibilities before he arrived at what is ordinarily called 
* middle life.'" 

"How old was he when Cornwallis surrendered?" 

" Forty-nine." 

"When he became President?" 

" Fifty-seven." 

" How old was he when he died? " 

" Not quite sixty-eight." 

" We will now listen to James's composition." 

(For want of space James's essay is omitted. The discussion 
of it was continued at some length, and finally dosed as follows :) 



99 



" So you discard the story of the hatchet, do you ? 

" Yes, ma'am, I do. I don't think there is any truth in it.' 

"What reason have you for disbelieving it?" 

" My father says he don't believe it, and my uncle, John Grage, 
knows more about the history of our country than anybody else 
that I know of, and I heard him tell father that he did not think 
there was any good authority for it." 

(Here Clinton Fiske is wildly gesticulating with his hand.) 

" WeU, CUnton, what is it?" 

"Please, ma'am, Willie Hart and I went over to the public 
library the other day and asked one of the librarians about that, 
and she brought us ever so many books and found the places and 
we three studied it up together, and nobody tells anything about 
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that hatchet story except old Mr. Weems, and nobody belieyes 
anything he says." 

" Well, Willie, did you agree with Clinton's conclusions ? " 
*^Yes, ma'am. Mason L. Weems, an Episcopal clergyman, 
about seventy-five years ago traveled all through the South, sell- 
ing books. He was a great wit, and he wrote the lives of Marion, 
Franklin, William Penn, and George Washington. He is n't 
considered good authority at all." 

*'Well, I think we shall be obliged to discard that story. 
Lucy, what can you tell us about Mount Vernon ? " 

Mount Vernon. 

^* Mount Vernon was the home of Washington. It is sitaated on the 
right bank of the Potomac, seventeen miles south of the capital. It 
formerly included a wide tract of eight thousand acres. The Washing- 
ton mansion, with two hundred acres of land, is now owned by the 
Mount Vernon Ladies' Association, who purchased it about thirty years 
ago for $200,000; of this sum, S68,494.59 were a contribution from 
Edward Everett, being the proceeds of his famous lecture upon ' The 
Life and Character of Washington,' and his writings for The New York 
Ledger. The house is a large wooden structure, two stories in height, 
with a broad piazza extending the entire length of the house on the 
river-side. The house was built by Lawrence Washington in 1743. 
He named it Mount Vernon in honor of his highly esteemed superior 
officer in the British navy, Admiral Vernon. After the close of the 
Revolutionary War, General Washington added the north and south 
extensions, together with the piazza. The house is ninety-six feet long 
and thirty feet deep. It stands on a high bluff overlooking the Poto- 
mac, and its generous lawns, gardens, and encircling forests present a 
scene of rare beauty. Here is the tomb of Washington, which is 
visited by thousands of people from all parts of the world. During 
the year 1876 forty-five thousand persons visited Mount Vernon." 

(The subject of Mount Vernon is now discussed by the class 
at considerable length, and the exercise closes as follows :) 

" Willie Hart, you have something to say ; what is it ? " 

" I went to Mount Vernon last summer with my father." 

" Well, what can you tell us about it ? " 

"There were a great many things which interested me very 
much, but I wanted to tell you about a very curious and wonder- 
ful eulogy which hangs in a frame on the walls of one of the 
rooms. It is a beautiful tribute to Washington and was written 
at his grave in 1888, by Dr. Andrew Reed, an English philanthro- 
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pist, and left by him with the Washington family. Dr. Reed 
asks : * How could the people suffer Mount Vernon to pass into 
ruin ? Surely it is a thing impossible I ' " 

WASHINGTON, 

THE BRAYS, THE WISE, THE GOOD. 

WASHINGTON, 

SUPREME IN WAR, IK COUNCIL, AND IN PEACE. 

WASHINGTON, 

VALIANT DISCREET CONFIDENT 

. WITHOUT WITHOUT WITHOUT 

ambition; fear; presumption. 

WASHINGTON, 

IN DISASTER, CALM; IN SUCCESS, MODERATE; IN ALL, HIMSELF. 

WASHINGTON, 

THE HERO, THE PATRIOT, THE CHRISTIAN; 

THE FATHER OF NATIONS, THE FRIEND OF MANKIND; WHO, 

WHEN HE HAD WON ALL, RENOUNCED ALL, 

AND SOUGHT, 
IN THE BOSOM OF HIS FAMILY AND OF NATURE, 

RETIREMENT, 

AND, IN THE HOPE OF RELIGION, 

IMMORTALITY. 

" Well, children, you have made a very interesting exercise 
this afternoon upon Washington and Mount Vernon. It is to 
be hoped this wonderful place will continue to receive pilgrims 
from all parts of the world who come to pay a sincere tribute of 
respect to the great man who once lived there and to whom our 
countrymen owe so much. 

'^ As the old homestead recovers from its long neglect; as intended 
restorations and suggested improvements are yearly made ; as the con- 
tributions of interesting relics increase, — so will the spot, more than 
any other sacred with the memories of Washington, become dearer to 
the people of this country. 

" ' There dwelt the man, the flower of human kind. 

Whose visage mild bespeaks his nobler mind ; 
There dwelt the soldier who his sword ne'er drew 

But in a righteous cause — to freedom true. 
There dwelt the hero who, devoid of art, 

Gave sagest counsels from an upright heart. 
And O Columbia ! by thy sons caressed, 

There dwelt the Father of the realm he blessed, 
Who no wish felt to make his mighty praise, 

Like other chiefs, the means himself to raise ; 
But there retiring, breathed the pure renown, 

And felt a grandexir that disdained a crown.* " 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS AND EXERCISES.^ 

BT L. W. SU8SELL, ▲.!£. 

X. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

THE study of prepositiona necessarily involves a recognition of 
prepontional phrases; that is, of prepositions with their 
objects. As sentence elements, these phrases are readily seen to 
be, in many instances, the equivalents of simple adjectives and 
adverbs. Some notice of such phrase elements comes naturally 
with the exercises upon the adjective and the adverb. In fact, the 
simple part of speech and the equivalent phrase may well be 
studied together. 

But at this point, while the nature and use of prepositional 
phrases should be clearly brought to view, it will be the special 
purpose of this number to show the offices of the preposition 
itself, and to guard against its improper use. The fact should be 
shown that each preposition has in itself a modifying effect, inde- 
pendent of its object, or complement. Thus, such common prep- 
ositions as iw, into^ Jy, from^ over^ under ^ wiih^ beyond^ at^ to^ etc., 
have, in themselves, meanings which children readily grasp and 
apply. 

A matter which should receive constant attention in this sub- 
ject is the use ol appropriate prepositions to follow certain words 
and phrases. The frequent errors in respect to the use of certain 
prepositions, observable in common speech, emphasize the need of 
vigilance in teaching children their proper application. 

Most of the text-books upon grammar give carefully prepared 
lists of words followed by appropriate prepositions. Such lists 
should be at hand for class use. One of the best for reference 
may be found in Bullion's English Grammar. The pupil's vocab- 
ulary and his skill in the use of language wUl grow as he takes 
up, one by one, and applies, in full sentences, such expressions as, 
approve o/, confide in, arrive at^ assure o/, capacity /or, dissent 

^ Copyright, 1887, by Eastern Educational Bureau. 
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from^ exclusive o/, contrast wiih^ and many others which belong 
to common speech. So, also, it should be noticed that the prepo- 
sition used should be in accord with the object which follows it; 
as, die of a disease, hy an instrument, /or another; divide between 
two, among more than two ; fall under disgrace, from a height, 
into a pit, upon an enemy. 

TecLching. — 1. Show the office of prepositions as relation 
words by such changes as the following : — 

The bird flew over the tree ; the bird flew under the tree ; the 
bird flew into the tree ; the bird flew through the tree ; the bird 
flew around the tree. 

Call attention to the fact that the relation of the flying of 
the bird to the tree is shown by the words over, under^ into, etc., 
and show that the relation changes with the variation in the 
words which show it. Multiply such illustrations until the effect 
of the preposition is seen. 

2. Point out its connective use by showing the lack of connec- 
tion between the object and the word to which it belongs, when 
the preposition is omitted. 

3. Show by numerous illustrations that prepositional phrases 
are often used as substitutes for adjectives and adverbs, and vice 
versa. Also call attention to the enriching of our language by 
this means. 

4. Give the name of the part of speech under consideration, 
and the significance of the name — placed before (its object). 

EXERCISES. 

1. The following list of prepositions is suggested as impor- 
tant for use in the following exercises : about, on, above, before, 
down, over, toward, towards, across, behind, during, past, after, 
below, under, against, beneath, underneath, along, beside, besides, 
from, unto, amidst, between, betwixt, into, through, upon, among, 
amongst, beyond, with, around, of, off, within, at, by, to, without. 

2. Use at in sentences with appropriate words to follow it ; as, 
John studies at home ; the President arrived at Boston. 

Use to in place of at^ making the necessary changes ; as. He 
will go to his home ; the party went to Boston. 

Use to and at in the same sentence ; as. The party went to Bos- 
ton and stopped at the Revere House. 
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Use in a similar manner other prepositions liable to be misplaced; 
as, on and upon ; across and over ; below and under ; in and into ; 
along and beside; of and from ; after SLndfrom; of and /or, etc. 

3. In the sentences written, name the words between which 
the prepositions show relation ; also tell the kind of relation which 
exists ; as. Habits of industry — adjective relation of quality ; 
equivalent to, industrious habits. He spoke with cheerfulness — 
adverbial relation of manner ; equivalent to, He spoke cheerfully. 

4. Change the adverbs in the following sentences to equiva- 
lent prepositional phrases. 

He spoke easily. 

The messenger went hastily. 

The waves dashed furiously. 

He stopped here. 

When shall I see you? 

He labors patiently. 

Chatted, — He spoke with ease ; The messenger went in haste, 
etc. 

Change the adjectives in the following sentences to equivalent 
prepositional phrases. 

An Irish emigrant took the place. 

A wooden house was erected. 

The family chose a svhirban residence. 

A morning ride is refreshing. 

Solomon^s temple was destroyed. 

Wealthy people should help the poor. 

Q-arden plants need attention. 

Industrious habits bring their reward. 

Changed, — An emigrant /row Ireland took the place; The 
family chose a residence in the suburbs^ etc. 

Explain fully the relations shown by the prepositions. 

6. (a) Construct sentences in which o/, from^ or any other 
preposition, with a noun, shall describe a noun. 

(6) In which after^ before^ at^ in^ about^ between^ till^ tOy with a 
noun, shall denote the time of an action. 

(js) In which aboard^ across^ against^ along^ among^ at^ in, on, 
aver^ under^ up^ upon^ rounds to^ toward^ behind^ below^ beyond^ with 
a noun, shall denote the place of an action. 

(rf) In which Jy, out of from^ with a noun, shall denote the 
source, cause, or origin of something. 
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(e) In which withy in^ (y, on, within^ with a noun, shall show 
the manner of doing a thing. 

Write sentences in which each of the following words shall pre- 
cede an appropriate preposition : Accuse^ acquaint^ adapts agre$^ 
arrive^ averse^ careful^ careless^ charge^ compare^ conn^et^ copy^ cor- 
respondy die^ differ^ entrance^ expert^ famUiary impatient^ injluene$y 
interfere^ profit^ provide^ reconcile^ reduce^ rely^ suitabh^ unite ; as, 
He was accused of theft ; The neighbors became reconciled to 
each other ; His actions cannot be reconciled with bis words. 

Remark. — Some of the exercises given in this number may be 
too difficult for beginners. They should be graduated according 
to the age and attainments of the pupils. 

GOMPOSITIOK EXEBCISB. 

Each pupil bring to school a specimen of some article used as 
food, telling, first orally, then by writing, as much about it as he 
can. These specimens should include foreign as well as domestic 
articles. Tell : — 

1. Where the articles originally came from. 

2. How they grew or were produced. 
8. How they were prepared for market. 

4. By what means they were brought to market. 

5. How they are sold and the prices. 

6. What changes are made, by cooking or otherwise, in prep- 
aration for the table. 

7. The benefit to us of the trade and transportation by which 
so many useful articles are brought to us. 



No book is worth anything which is not worth much^ nor is it 
serviceable, until it has been read, and reread, and loved, and 
loved again ; and marked so that you can refer to the passages 
you want in it, as a soldier can seize the weapon he needs in an 
armory. RusKlK. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN PRIMAKY 

SCHOOLS.! 

BT LABKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Hmid Matter of tk/t Botton Hormdl SekooU 

XIV. 

DIVISION. 

THERE are two kinds of division, namely, separating a num- 
ber into equal parts, and finding how often one number is 
contained in another. As an example of the first kind, suppose 6 
children have 48 cents, and the question is. How many cents will 
each child have, if the cents are equally divided among them ? 
We reason that each child will have one sixth of 48 cents, or 8 
cents. Here is an actual division, a separation of the 48 cents 
into 6 equal parts. 

As an example of the second kind of division, let the question 
be. Among how many children can 48 cents be divided if each 
child receives 6 cents? We reason thus: From 48 cents 6 cents 
apiece can be given to as many children as the times that 6 cents 
can be taken from 48 cents, or the times that 6 cents are contained 
in 48 cents, namely, 8 times ; hence, among 8 children. Here we 
have found how many times 6 cents are contained in 48 cents. 

In both of these examples the number 48 is divided into 6 
equal parts ; but while the answer to the first question is 8 cents, 
the answer to the second is 8 children. From these examples 
it appears that the solution should always correspond to the ques- 
tion. .. A confusion of the ideas involved in these two processes 
is a sign of a thoughtless solution. ^ The teacher should guard 
against this confusion from the first, and never allow such solu- 
tions as the following : — 

1. If 48 cents are divided equally among 6 children, each child 
will receive as many cents as 6 is contained in 48. Six children 
are not contained in 48 cents. Here 6, that is, 6 cents, is con- 
tained in 48, that is, 48 cents, 8 times, and not 8 cents ; and the 

*■ Copyrlglit, 1887, by LarUn Dnnton. 
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comparison is really between the number of cents and the nnmber 
of times that 48 contains 6. A better solution would be tihis: 
Each child would receiye one sixth of 48 cents, or 8 cents. 

2. Among how many children can 48 cents be diyided, if each 
child receives 6 cents? One-sixth part of 48 is 8; therefore, 8 
children. But 48 was 48 cents, and not 48 children. A 
better solution would be this: If each child receives 6 cents, 
48 cents could be divided among as many children as the times 
that 6 cents could be taken from 48 cents, namely, 8 times ; hence, 
among 8 children. 

Both forms of division must be made clear to the pupils throngh 
practical problems ; for both forms are of equal use. 

Division, as soon as it deals with numbers beyond the multipli- 
cation table, is a very complicated process ; hence it is necessaij 
to be very patient in teaching it, and to proceed very gradually 
from the easier to the more difficult. If the first difficulties are 
really overcome, much has been done to lighten the subsequent 
work. 

DIVIDING BY TWO. 

First Exercise. 

Let the children add 2 successively to 2, 4, etc., so as to form 
the numbers 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, etc., to 20. 

Question thus: How many are 2x2? 8x2^ etc. Two in 2 
how many times ? In 4 ? In 6 ? etc. How many times can 2 be 
taken from 2? From 4? etc. How many twos in 2? In 4? etc. 

Give this question : Two children are to divide 12 cents equally; 
how many will each child receive ? 

Although the children are prepared, from what they have already 
learned, to answer this and similar questions, yet, partly to pre- 
pare them for the succeeding stage, and partly to show the teacher 
by an example how to manage when the difficulties involved ap- 
pear in a new place, we will explain the process of working. In 
this example the teacher may use the cents themselves first, then 
marks upon the board. The latter may be arranged as those be- 
low. Having written A and B, place first a circle for a cent 
which A is to take, then under it one for a cent which B takes, 
and so on till the 12 are represented. 

A. o o o o o o 

B. o o o o o o 
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Each has taken 6 cents. When a number is divided into 2 
equal parts, each part is a half. The half of 12 cents is 6 cents; 
the half of 12 is 6. 

In the same way develop the idea of the half of 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20. 

Second Uxercise. 

Two children have 15 apples, how many has each ? 

Of 14 apples each has 7 apples ; 
„ 1 apple „ „ % a pple. 

„ 15 apples „ „ 7^ apples. 
In the same way treat 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 18, 15, 17, and 19. 

Third JExerciae. 

Draw on the board two rows of circles with 10 circles in each 
row. This will show that half of 2 rows is 1 row ; half of 2 tens 
is 1 ten ; half of 20 is 10. 

In the same way may the idea of half of 20, 40, 60, 80, and 100 
be developed. 

The numbers 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 40, 60, 80, and 100 
can be divided immediately, that is, without being separated into 
parts, because they appear in the twos of the multiplication table, 
if we regard 20, 40, etc., as 2 tens, 4 tens, etc. Numbers which 
do not so appear must be separated. 

Fourth Exercise, 

Two persons together have 4 ten-cent pieces and 8 cents ; how 
shall they divide them ? 

Each person takes 2 dimes and 4 cents, equal to 24 cents ; so 
half of 48 is 24. 

Or the teacher may write on the board 4 rows of 10 circles 
each, and 8 circles. Half of 4 rows is 2 rows ; half of 8 circles is 
4 circles ; half of 4 tens is 2 tens ; half of 40 is 20 ; half of 8 is 
4 ; therefore, half of 48 is 24. 

So may be developed the idea of half of those numbers whose 
tens and units are even numbers — 22, 24, 26, 28 ; 42, 44, 46, 48 ; 
62, 64, 66, 68 ; 82, 84, 86, 88. 

Fifth Exercise. 

Two persons have 3 dimes ; how can they be divided ? Each takes 
1 dime, equal to 10 cents. They then exchange the other dime 
for 10 cents, and each takes 5 cents ; so that each has 10 cents. 
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• 

Or the teacher may draw on the board 8 rows of 10 circles 
each. Half of 2 rows, or 20, is 10 ; and half of the other row is 
6 ; so that the half of 30 is 15. 

Treat 50, 70, and 90 in the same way. 

Sixth Hxereise, 

Show on the numeral frame 3 rows of 10 balls each, and 1 row 
of 6 balls. What is half of them ? 

Half of 2 tens is 1 ten, and the other ten balls added to the 6 
make 16 balls. Half of 16 is 8; so half of 86 is 1 ten and 
8, or 18. 

Or this : Divide 8 dimes and 6 cents equally between two pe^ 
sons. Let each take 1 dime ; exchange the other dime for 10 
cents, which added to 6 cents make 16 cents. Let each take 8 
cents, which with the dime make 18 cents. 

So treat 82, 84, 86, 88 ; 52, 54, etc. ; 72, 74, etc. ; 92, 94, etc 

Seventh Exercise. 

What is half of 49 apples? 

Half of 40 apples is 20 apples ; 
„ 8 „ 4 apples ; 

„ 1 apple is % apple. 

„ 49 apples is 24^ apples. 
So treat all numbers which have even tens and odd units : 21, 
28, 26, 27, 29 ; 41, 48, 46, 47, 49 ; 61, 63, etc. ; 81, 88, etc. 



What is half of 67 ? 



Eighth Exercise. 

Half of 40 is 20; 
,, 16 „ 8; 

„ 57 „ 28^. 
Treat in the same way all numbers whose tens and units are 
odd numbers : 88, 86, 87, 89 ; 68, 66, etc. ; 78, 76, etc. ; 98, 95, etc. 
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THE STUDY OF SYNONYMS. 

Advertise and Publish. 

1. Both are derived from the Latin. 

2. Both mean to make known. 

8. Advebtisb denotes the means, and publish the end. 

To adyebtisb is to direct public attention to any matter by 
means of a printed circular. To publish is to make 
known either by oral or printed communication. 

4. ^* Every man that advertises his own excellence should 
write with some consciousness of a character which dares 
to call the attention of the public." 
^ The criticisms which I have hitherto published have been 
made with an intention rather to discover beauties and 
excellences in the writers of my own time, than to pub- 
lish any of their faults and imperfections." 

Pale, Palud, Wan. 

1. Pale and Pallid are derived from the Latin. 
Wan is derived from the Anglo-Saxon. 

2. Their common meaning is, deficient in ruddiness and fresh- 

ness of color. 
8. The absence of color, where color is a requisite quality, con- 
stitutes PALENESS. 

Pallidness is an excess of paleness, and wanness is 
an unusual degree of pallidness. 

Paleness in the countenance may be temporary and 
may be produced by fear or any sudden emotion. 
Pallidness and wanness are permanent. Protracted 
sickness, hunger, and fatigue bring on pallidness, and 
when these calamities are greatly heightened, they may 
produce wanness. 
4. ^^Now mom, her lamp, pale glimmering on the sight. 
Scattered before her sun reluctant night." 
^^Her spirits faint, her cheeks assume a pallid tint." 
**And with them comes a third with regal pomp. 
But faded splendor wan." 
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Pabable and Allegory. 

1., Both are derived from the Greek. 

2. Both- these terms imply a veiled mode of speech, which 
serves more or less to conceal the main object of the dis^ 
course by presenting it under the appearance of some- 
thing else which accords with it in most of the particulars. 

8. The PARABLE substitutes some other subject or agent who is 
represented under a character that is suitable to the one 
referred to. 

In the ALLEGORY are introduced strange and arbitnuy 
persons in the place of the real personages, or imaginary 
characteristics and circumstances are ascribed to real 
personages. 

The PARABLE is a principle employed in the sacred writ- 
ings; the ALLEGORY forms a grand feature in the pro- 
ductions of the Eastern nations. 

4. We speak of the parable of the sower and of the prodigal 
son, but we call Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress and Spen- 
ser's Faery Queene celebrated examples of the allegory. 

Danger and Peril. 

1. Both are derived from the Latin. 

2. Both refer to loss or damage. 

8. Dangers are far and near ; they meet us if we do not go 
in search of them. Danger is a generic term. 
Perils are always distant and extraordinary; we must 
go out of our course to expose ourselves to them. Peril 
is instant or impending danger. 

4. In the quiet walk of life, as in the most busy and tumultu- 
ous, it is the lot of man to be surrounded by danger. 
The mariner and the traveler who go in search of unknown 
countries put themselves in the way of undergoing perils 
both by sea and by land. 
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THE Eastern Educational Bureau takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing that Mr. M. T. Rogers, lately of the firm of Silver, 
Rogers, & Co., publishers, has now associated himself with this 
corporation, and that he will hereafter act as treasurer and give his 
personal attention to its business management, including the affairs 
of the TeacherB^ Agency department. Mr. Rogers is too well 
known to the business community and especially to the teachers 
and school authorities of New England, to need any word of 
commendation. During the last half-dozen years few men have 
had a wider acquaintance or a better reputation among the super- 
intendents, school committees, and teachers in this section of the 
country. He organized our Teachers^ Agency under the name of 
the Eaitem Educational Bureau^ which name has since been 
applied to the entire business, and by his good judgment, fair 
dealing, and gentlemanly manners secured for it a high degree of 
success and popularity. In this department of our business, as well 
as in other lines, we feel confident that his return to the Bureau 
will give great satisfaction to both superintendents and teachers, 
as well as add much to the efficiency of our Agency as a medium 
for supplying competent teachers for all grades of school work. 
With the addition of his services and influence we feel justified in 
believing that we have the very best facilities for filling any posi- 
tion, from that of a teacher in a primary or ungraded school, to 
that of a college president or a city or state superintendent ; also, 
for securing the best places to competent teachers and superin- 
tendents of all grades. We therefore unhesitatingly ask teachers 
and school officers in aU parts of the country to place their busi- 
ness in our hands* assuring them that they will receive from us 
promptness, fair dealing, and good judgment. 

The rapid increase of the business of the Eoitem Educational 
Bureau since its organization, less than one year ago, is without 
precedent. Education at that time had a fair list of subscribers, 
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which list has been constantly and regularly increasing every 
month since. Common School Education had but just been 
started, and had then less than five hundred subscribers. Now 
its regular edition is between six thousand and eight thousand, 
and wiU soon be ten thousand. Our Teacheru'' Agency is taking 
the lead in supplying the best teachers and finding for such 
teachers places for which they are best adapted. Dunton^i Arith- 
metic Charts have been published and are receiving the highest 
commendations from teachers and superintendents in all parts of 
the country. Mr. Rogers brings with him the general agency of 
Stanford's well-known Wall Maps, which are universally admitted 
to be ^^ the best," and a new township wall map of the State of 
Massachusetts, which is pronounced by all ^^ a perfect gem," and 
which is having a very large sale. We are now republishing sev- 
eral of the important series of articles which have appeared dur- 
ing the past year in Common School Education. 

50 Bbomfield Street is becoming generally known as Educor 
tional Headquarters^ where can be found the best teachers' aids 
and Handy Help Series for practical assistance in the various de- 
partments of teachers' work. Common School Education offers 
to thoughtful teachers from the pens of the leading educators in 
the country the best methods of teaching the various branches in 
our common schools. This effort to elevate common school teach- 
ing to a higher plane and better style of work is receiving a very 
cordial response from the teachers of the country. Seldom, if 
ever, has the subscription list of a teachers' paper received so 
rapid an increase. 

We desire to express our hearty thanks to all those who have 
in any way shown their appreciation of our efforts to elevate the 
teacher's profession and to improve our school system. We have 
brought to the work a long and varied experience in educational 
affairs, some little study of educational principles, methods, and 
appliances, and an earnest, life-long purpose to do all that can 
possibly be done to uplift the teachers and their methods of work 
in our American schools. 

WE publish this month the first of a new series of articles 
by Miss Badlam, entitled ^^ Practical Methods of Teach- 
ing Spelling." The author has given the subject close study, 
and the plan of work she offers to our readers has stood the severe 
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test of the school-room. The opening chapters bear directly upon 
the importance of the early training of the ear^ the voice^ and the 
eye. Outline lessons follow, to illustrate the different lines of 
work. These outline lessons are designed for board work, and 
give the teacher abundant opportunity to show the effect of the 
change of a single letter in a word, either by change of initial con- 
sonant, change of final consonant, change of vowel, or by the 
addition of a silent letter, and enable her to teach also the natural 
formation of a word from a simple stem, by the use of a prefix or 
a suffix. The author aims to economize time and space, and 
utilizes every opportunity to make the work of practical value to 
the child. 

In a word, he is trained to help himself, and gains through 
these lessons in observation and practice a valuable knowledge of 
the formation of words and their use in oral and written 
sentences. 

THOUGH nothing can quite take the place of early home, 
training in the little forms and usages of polite society, 
seemingly so small in themselves and still so necessary to make 
life pleasant and happy, yet the school can do much toward 
supplying the deficiency and teaching the children to be, in the 
good old-fashioned meaning of the words, gentle men and gentle 
women. If a boy is never allowed to be rude in word or deed, 
he ceases to be rude in thought and feeling, and though polish 
in itself is not enough, yet as the sign of an inward grace it is 
very lovely to see. Do not forget, teachers, that the boys and 
girls who are allowed to be rude while they are young will be 
very apt to remain rude and uncouth when they are grown, and 
it largely lies in your power to cultivate in these children grace 
and sweetness. Remember that early impressions last as later 
ones wiU not, and that which is made so familiar to little children 
as to seem almost second nature is what will stand them in stead 
and never fail them. 
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ARRANGED BY MRS. CAROLINE S. MORGAN. 



A LITTLE GIANT. 

I KNOW a little giant, no bigger than a tack, 

Who can wrestle with a fat man, and throw him on his back ; 

His knotted little muscles, almost too small to spy, 

Could turn you topsy-turvy, and hardly seem to try. 

To tweak the nose, and pinch the toes, and fill one full of woe, 

Are Jokes the midget loves to play alike on friend and foe. 

But he can do still greater things than [make a big man squeal — 
He can split a stone in splinters, or break a bar of steel ; 
He can shape the dripping eaves' drops into a crystal spear. 
And clutch the falling rain so hard, 't will turn all white with fear; 
He can chain the dashing river, and plug the running spout ; 
He can build a wall upon the lake and shut the water out. 



But if you want to see this little giant cut and run. 
Just build a tiny fire, or step out and fetch the sun. 



— Selected. 



THE LITTLE STONE BOY. 

(RECITATION.) 

He Stood in a fountain and held up a shell, 

From which a bright shower of diamonds fell. 

Just catching the glance of the sunshine which played 

Bo-peep in and out of the jessamine shade ; 

And back at the children, who laughed up in joy. 

He laughed, as they called him the Little Stone Boy. 

He laughed at the dew and he laughed at the flowers, 
Which smiled up at him through the long summer hours ; 
He laughed as the robin and bluebird and jay. 
Just ceasing a moment their caroling gay. 
Came peeping and hopping, with coquetries coy. 
To flit round the feet of the Little Stone Boy. 

He laughed when the flowers were drooping and dead, 
And autumn was painting in gold and in red; 
And bleaker and lower the gloomy clouds hung, 
Awaking no gleam in the waters he flung — 
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For nothing of shadow could dim or alloy 
The gladness and mirth of the Little Stone Boy. 

Bat soon, shaken down from the feathery wing 
Of the blast bearing onward the chilly Ice King, 
The fast-whirling snow lay a covering white 
Over garden and lawn. And the children at night 
Loolced up with a whisper, from picture and toy : 
^^ He has n't a coat on — poor Little Stone Boy ! '' 

But morning, all beaming with sparlcles of light, 
Brought forth in the brightness each frolicsome wight, 
To see if the spirit of winter could quell 
The smile of the sprite of the fountain and shell. 
^* Ho I ho ! he is dressed ! " cried a chorus of Joy, 
" And laughing as ever — the jolly Stone Boy ! " 

The Snow Queen had tenderly woven for him 

A mantle, hung softly o*er each little limb ; 

An icicle coronet shone on his head — 

^* Jack Frost made it for him,'* the little ones said. 

Thus decked with the treasures of winter, he bore 

As proudly his burthen aloft as before, 

And laughed at the storm which could never destroy 

The happy, hilarious Little Stone Boy. 

— Sydney Dayre, 



A GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 

RECITATION. 

Young Archibald Albert, an orderly boy, 

Once had, to his very great pleasure and joy, 

An autograph album presented to him. 

Its pages were neat and its covers were trim. 

Within its gay bindings of superfine leather 

He promptly endeavored to gather together 

The names of his every relation and friend. 

Till the book should be filled from beginning to end. 

But soon he perceived, with surprise and dismay 

And disapprobation, the very strange w^ay 

In which people wrote in his elegant book — 

He found it distressing to give it a look. 

Some autographs proved such a tangle and scrawl 

You scarce could determine their letters at all ; 

While others were crooked, and some seemed to stray 

To the edge of the page, as if running away. 

Some looked as if caught in a terrible gale : — 

His grandfather's trembled ; grandmother's was pale ; 

His father's was blotty and straggled awry ; 

His mother wrote nicely — he begged her to try. 
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He pondered the matter, then purchased another 

Fine album, as bright and complete as the other, 

And carefully copied the names, every one, 

As neatly and fairly as it could be done. 

With every angle and every line 

Drawn out like a copy, correctly and fine. 

With every i and with every t 

Neatly dotted and crossed as they needed to be. 

His letters were regular, even, and nice. 

His capitals stately, exact, and precise. 

Then Archibald Albert, in viewing the whole. 

Breathed a sigh of relief from his orderly soul, 

And exclaimed to himself : ^^ It is better, by half, 

Than letting each one write his own autograph I '' — St. NichoUu. 



EFFIE'S THOUGHTS. 

(For four little grlrls.) 
I WONDER why, when summer comes. 

We think we never want to see 
The cold, bleak winter-time again, 

Which robs the leaves from every tree? 
I wonder why we think the earth 

Grows fairer then than e'er before. 
And long that in its hills and fields 

Green grass might lie forevermore? 

And, oh, I wonder why, at last, 

When summer yields to winter's reign, 
We all forget its sunny days. 

And welcome winter's sports again? 
I wonder why we give no sigh 

To summer's gifts that lie below 
The ice on which we love to glide 

And 'Death the fleecy, feathery snow? 

Oh, well, the dear blue sky above 

Holds sunshine for us all to see. 
Tho' summer-time, or winter come, 

Some pleasant things each brings to me. 
With summer, glad vacation comes, 

And I can spend it midst the flowers 
That bloom and grow, and help to make 

So sweet the happy golden hours. 

And winter-time brings Christmas cheer. 

And many a frolic in the snow I 
All boys and girls who greet it now 

Will hate to let old winter go. 
So it is best to look for joy 

And sunbeams all throughout the year. 
And whether cold, or whether warm. 

We '11 love whichever season 's here. — Mary D, Brine 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

Selected flrom those given at Mi/ord, Mass,, December, 1887, to Grades I, II, and III. 

At tlM head of eacb sheet of i>aper write your Dame, the date, and the subject of this exami- 
nation. Place before the answer the same figures that are before the question. During the 
examination, ask no questions about it. 

LANGUAGE. 

GRADES I AKD II. 

1. In the following sentences use a corresponding adverb for each adjective, 
making such changes in the words as are necessary : — 

He is a rapid reader. 
The whole blame is his. 
He is an awkward player. 

2. Write a sentence using i>nnce in the possessive form, singular. One con- 
taining sheep in the possessive form, plural. 

3. Tell the person, number, and case of each pronoun in the following sen- 
tence : — 

Promise me tliat you will send her what she wants. 

4. Compose sentences containing the relative which in the possessive case, 
and the interrogative what in the objective case. 

5. Select the adjectives, and state the degree of comparison. 

To-morrow will be the maddest, merriest day. 
Of all the glad New Year. 

fi. Name the four moods and tell how they are used. 

7. State the mood and tense of the verbs in the following : — 

Up from the ground he sprang, and gazed — 

But who can paint that gaze? 
It hushed their very hearts who saw 

Its horror and amaze. 

8. Write a sentence, containing a verb in the active voice, and re-write it, 
using the same verb in the passive voice. 

9. Write a sentence containing an infinitive and one containing present 
participle. 

10. Correct false sjrntax in the following sentences : — 
Neither the time nor the place of Homer's birth are known. 
Avarice is one of those passions which is never satisfied. 

I will drown and nobody shall help me. 

SPELLING. 

GRADE II. 

1. It is a fanciful picture, made by the artist in her liveliest mood. 

2. It sometimes seems as if our laws provide no remedy for robbery and 
larceny. 

3. Not only was he a courageous soldier, but he is a peaceable citizen. 

4. I will not risk the balance of my money in so hazardous an enterprise. 

6. The officer was very skilful In his management of the attack. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

GRADE II. 

1. Name the two highlands and the two low plains of North America. 

2. Name the river which drains the toathem part of the central plain, and 
give its foor large branches. 

3. In what part of North America is cotton the chief product? 

4. Name the two largest islands of the West Indies. 

5. Locate Ba£Qn, Delaware, and Campeachy bays. 

6. Locate the capes Race, Hatteras, and Flattery. 

7. What is the government of Mexico? 

8. Draw an outline map of South America. 

9. Indicate on the map the three chief rivers. 

10. Indicate the Andes and Brazilian Mountains. 

11. Locate on the map Rio Janeiro, Valparaiso, Lima, Quito, and Buenos 
Ayres. 

12. Indicate on the map where diamonds, gold, and silver are found. 

13. Name Ave remarkable animals found in South America. 

14. Where is the rainless region? 

16. Describe the Selvas of the Amazon. 

16. Name Ave large rivers of Europe. 

17. Name five mountain ranges of Europe. 

18. Locate Brussels, Rome, Edinburgh, Lisbon, Athens. 

19. In what is the chief wealth of Great Britain? 

20. What are the chief exports of France? 

ARITHMETIC. 
GRADE III. 
Note. — Put down all calculations used In the solution of the problems. 

1. Add I, t, and i^. 

2. From 9| take 7|. 

3. A man willed h of his property to his wife, ^ to his son, f^ to his 
daughter, and the remainder to a college. What part did he give to the 
college? 

4. When coal is bought for $7^^ a ton, and sold for ^i, how much is gahied? 

5. Find the cost of li cords of wood at $6} a cord. 

6. Find the cost of 1 yard of silk when 2f yards cost ^6. 

7. If f of a barrel of flour cost $3.90, how many barrels can be bonght for 

•714? 

8. #350 is f of my money. How much money have I? 

9. Multiply 1.44 by 1.2 and subtract the product from their sum. 

10. Multiply one and fifteen hundredths by twenty-four ten thousandths, and 
write the product in words. 

GRADE IV. 

1. I have bought a house for $7,389 and land for $6,400. I have paid $4,596. 
How much do I still owe? 

2. Multiply 4,763 days by 498. 

3. A merchant bought 7 bales of cotton, each bale weighing 488 pounds, at 
12 cents a pound. What was the cost? 
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4. Mr. Clark paid $375 for a horse and $95 less for a buggy. What did he 
pay for both? 

5. A grocer bought a tub of batter weighing 56 pounds, at 23 cents a pound ; 
and a tub weighing 68 pounds, at 19 cents a pound. Did he gain or lose by 
selling the whole at 21 cents a pound; and how much? 

6. Bought 20 tons of coal at $7.25 a ton, and 9 cords of wood at $4.75 a cord. 
What was the cost of the whole? 

7. Sold 325 barrels of apples at $3 a barrel, and received in payment 218 
cords of wood at $2.26 a cord. How much is still due me? 

8. Divide $948.62 by 78. 

9. Divide 32,555 by 305. 

10. Find the cost of 53 geographies when 24 cost $18.00. 

GRADE y. 

1. Add, 347, 768, 632, 573, 897, and 989. 

2. Multiply 483 by 76. 

3. Add 47, 328. 56, 299, 987, and 86. 

4. Multiply 849 by 58. 

5. If you have 8 oranges and give one half of them to Grace, one fourth to 
John, and one eighth to Harry, and keep the rest, how many will you keep? 

6. A farmer sold oats for 9 dollars and rye for 3 dollars. If he lost ^ of the 
money he received, how many dollars had he left? 

7. Walter had in his library 33 boolES, He then bought 5 and his cousin gave 
him 8. How many books had he ? 

8. In a hopfield there are 12 rows of hops and 9 hills in each row. How 
many hills were there? 

9. In a class there were 8 boys, and 3 times as many girls. How many chil- 
dren were in the class? 

10. How many inches long is a stick which is 6 feet 3 inches long? 

GEOGRAPHY. 
GRADE III. 

1. For what is Texas remarkable? 

2. Describe five of its large rivers. 

3. How does Texas compare with Massachusetts in area? 

4. Name the chief productions of Texas, 
o. Describe the commerce of New Orleans. 

6. What is the Indian Territory? 

7. What are the staple products of Arkansas? 

8. In what part of Texas are minerals found? 

9. Describe the surface of that part of Louisiana near the Mississippi River. 

10. Describe Galveston. 

11. Draw an outline map of the Central States, Eastern Division. 

12. Draw the Wisconsin, Illinois, Rock, Wabash, and Miami rivers. 

13. Indicate the position of Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Bay City, Indian- 
apolis, Lafayette, Chicago, Quincy, Milwaukee, and Madison. 

14. Where is copper found? Where is lead found? 

15. For what are Cincinnati and Chicago noted? 

16. What is peculiar about the surface of this group of States? 

17. What are the leading pursuits? 
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18. Describe the climate. 

10. Which State is first in production of wool? Of com? 

20. Where is a great deal of salt produced? 

GRADE rv. 

1. Name the Great Lakes of the United States. 

2. What river is the outlet of the Oreat Lakes? 

3. Name and locate the two chief mountain systems of North America. 

4. Name five native animals of North America. 

5. Name the countries of North America. 

6. Describe the course of the Mississippi River. 

7. What are its four largest branches? 

8. Name five of the chief exports of the United States. 

9. Name five of the chief imports of the United States. 

10. What bay and strait between North America and Greenland? 

11. What large river of North America empties into the Arctic Ocean? 

12. Describe the climate of New England. 

13. What are the chief commercial ports of Maine and Massachusetts? 

14. What is the chief industry of Fall River? 

15. For what is Gloucester noted? 

16. Draw an outline map of New England. 

17. Draw the Connecticut, MerHniac, and Kennebec rivers. 

18. Indicate the position of Boston, Worcester, Augusta, Hartford, and 
Providence. 

19. Indicate the Green Mountains and the White Mountains. 

20. Locate Penobscot Bay, Cape Cod Bay, Buzzard^s Bay, and Nantucket 
and Mt. Desert Islands. 
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Practical Lessons in the Use of English. By Marv F. Hyde, Teacher 
of Composition in the State Normal School, Albany, ]^f. Y. Book First. 
Illustrated. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Pp. 116. IntroductiOD 
price, 35 cents. Price by mail, 40 cents. 

This series of lessons aims to aid the pupil in the use of English and to 
assist him in understanding its use by others. At every step the pupil is led to 
see for himself, thus cultivating his powers of observation. A distinctiTe 
feature of the work is the Written Exercises, which ^ive dailv practice in the 
use of knowledge acquired and lead to habits of independent work. The 
exercises in composition are exercises in the expression of thought, not mere 
training in the use of set forms of words. Business forms and letter- writing 
are given especial attention. Each lesson contains something new and attract- 
ive, and the whole work is well planned, giving a logical arrangement of mat- 
ter most needed by the pupil. The Second Book will shortly be issued. 

What Words Say. A Practical Analysis of Words for Use in ElementarT 
Schools. By John Kennedy. New York : Kennedy & Co., publishers, 38 Park 
Bow. Price, 85 cents. 

The true scholar always wishes to get to the bottom of whatever study he is 
interested in. The etymologist goes back to the Latin and Greek, to the He- 
brew and Sanskrit. To get to the bottom of any subject the scholar most 
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know the meaning of words. To the classical scholar words mean something. 
They mean what they ^^ say.'' Those who have had the advantage of a college 
course can obtain the meaning from the derivation of the word itself. But for 
those who can never go to cofiege, it is fortunate that there is a way of getting 
at the exact siffniflcance of woras without a knowledge of Latin and Greek. 
In this work Mr. Kennedy has so classified and arranged the words as to make 
it an easv and interesting study. He has made the words speak for themselves. 
Under his treatment words are no longer mere arbitrary signs, but stand out 
full of vigorous life. The work is adapted for the teacher or scholar, and no 
teacher should be without it. 

Mistakes in Teaching. By James L. Hughes, Inspector of Schools* 
Toronto, Canada. New York and Chicago : E. L. Kellogg & Co. Price, 50 
cents. 

We are very glad to see that E. L. Kell^g & Co. have issued a revised 
edition of this valuable work, and that Mr. Hushes has added a chapter on 
moral training and also one on the true aims ol education. No teacher can 
afford to be without this book, for unconsciously even the most competent will 
contract habits which this work will serve to correct. The principal subjects 
treated are : '^ Mistakes in Aim," ^^ Mistakes in School Management,'^ ^^ Mis- 
takes in Discipline," ^' Mistakes in Method," ^' Mistakes hi St^ral Training." 
Only long experience could so fully furnish the author with materials for such 
Bound advice. 

Lessons in English Grammar. By Alfred H. Welsh (Ohio State Univer- 
sity), author of English Masterpiece Course, Essentials of English, etc. 
Chicago : John C. Buckbee & Co. 1888. Price, 70 cents. 

Grammar has always been, to many scholars, a difficult and puzzling subject. 
This original and practical work will make the study much better understood 
and more interesting. Mr. Welsh has applied the inductive method to the de- 
velopment of a grammar of the English language. The presentation of the 
subject is new and seems to be one of the best. The pupil can hardly fail of 
liking the subject. The work deserves the warmest praise. 

Stories for Little Readers. By Emilie Poulsson. Chicago and Boston : 
The Interstate Publishing Co. 

This book is intended for the children as soon as they know the consonant 
and short vowel sounds. 

A Quiz-book of the Theory and Practice of Teaching. By A. P. 
Southwick, A.M. Syracuse, N. Y. : C. W. Bardeen, publisher. 220 pp. 
Price, $1. 

There are here about 650 questions on the theory and practice of teaching, 
such questions as teachers are asked on examination papers all over the land. 
These are answered by quotation, selection, and abridgment from the standard 
writers on education with a directness and point not often found. Besides the 
questions and answers, there are ^^ Hints, Helps, Means, and Cautions," and 
*'*' Pedagogic Mosaics,'^ together with a fine collection of the poetry of the 
school-room. 

The Graphic System op Object Drawing. Arranged by Hobart B- 
Jacobs and Augusta L. Brower. Elementary Course with Manual for Teachers' 
use. New Yoni: A. Lovell & Co. Price, per dozen, $1.20; Manual, 50 cents. 

Four books comprise this course, which is a new and explicit method of 
drawing from the object, based upon the methods of the best French schools 
of art. Each book has a number of short stories about artists. The Manual 
contains much that is both suggestive and practical. The authors claim for 
the work that it is *^ an arrangement of lessons not to be found elsewhere, and 
one calculated to call forth the interest and powers of the child.-' 

Reception Day. No. 5. New York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg A Co. 
J^. 160. Price, 30 cents. 

The teacher is always wishing for something new for ^'reception day." 
^That which he has is either too old or does not seem appropriate to the occa- 
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sion or is not adapted to his grade. This is another collection of fresh and 
original dialogues, recitations, and declamations for practical use in schools. 

The School Album. A collection of new and beautiful songs for day- 
schools. By H. W. Fairbanlc. Words hj Miss Minnie B. Lowry. Combfawd 
edition. Chicago : S. R. Winohell & Co. Price, 30 cents. 

This bright-looking little soug-book is made up of three parts : primary, in- 
termediate, and advanced, each part being published separately at one third 
the price of the combined edition, llie songs are such as can easily be sm^ 
by school children and will furnish abundant material with which to supple- 
ment the old tunes. 

Holmes* New Series. Drawing Books for Schools anh amateurs. 
Chicago : C. M. Barnes. 

This series is complete in three numbers, as follows : No. 1, Lineal Drawing 
both clear and shaded, with the curves, object, and perspective ; No. 2, shaded 
and natural objects and perspective; No. 3, flowers and fruit from nature, 
shaded. There are eight pages of plates to each book. This course gives not 
only a knowledge of free-hand drawing, but a clear idea of perspective. A spe- 
cial feature of value to the teacher is the ten charts which accompany the series. 

A System of Physical Culture. By Carl Betz, Superintendent ol 
Physical Culture, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. Tliird Book. Light 
Gymnastics. Kansas Citv Press, Kansas, Mo. Price, $1. 

Some form of gymnastics has become a necessity in the school-room, and it 
is of the utmost importance that the teacher should be able to give the chil- 
dren placed under her charge systematic exercises that are adapted to their 
age and strength. In this practical and valuable work by Cart Betz, the 
teacher will And clear and concise directions for exercises with dumb-bells 
wands, rings, and clubs. The work is designed as a manual of instractioa 
and gives each lesson in such a way that the reader, with a little thoughts caa 
readUy understand the exact motions and positions of the different limbs 
during each step of the exercise. The book will be found of great ralue in 
this important branch. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Boston : Ginn ^ 
Co. Mailing price, 40 cents. 

This edition of The Vicar of Wakefleld is printed for use in schools and 
belongs to the series entitled Classics for Children. In order to meet the 
requirements of schools this edition has been slightly abridged, and a few 
obsolete or foreign expressions changed. Such notes have also heeaa. added 
as seemed necessary for the complete understanding of the text. In the 
beginning of the book is a short sketch of Goldsmith*s life. This series now 
contains about twenty-flve standard works suitable for use in the school-room. 

First Term^s Work in Reading. By Helen M. Cleveland. Boston A 
New York : Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 

This attractive little book ^ives a plan and a reader for teaching very yonog 
or non-English-speaking children to read. The type is large and clear, the illus- 
trations excellent, and the book forms a very bright and pleasing little reader. 

Howells^s Indian Summer, a story of American life in Tuscany, forms one 
of the latest issues in Ticknor^s Paper Series, which has proved so successfuL 
Price, 50 cents. Boston : Ticknor & Co. 

We have received from A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, a beautiful new 
'^ Souvenir of Barnes's Penmanship." A complete description of the entire 
system, including fac-simile indorsements of the same by many of the promi- 
nent professional penmen of the country, is given. The beauty of the paper 
and mechanical execution of this souvenir cannot be surpassed. 

In the Garibaldi Memoirs just issued in Florence, there is little that is new. 
and important passages in the book have been proved to be literally copied 
from the well-known Garibaldi's I^ife published in this country some years 
ago by A. S. Barnes & Co. This " Life " was edited by Theodore Dwigbt. 
A cheap cloth copy of it can be obtained by sending 00 cents to the publishers, 
111 William Street, New York. 
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"THE MOST WORK FOR THE LEAST PAY." 

BY ALEXANDER BEVAN, A.M., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 

NOT long since there appeared in one of the leading educa- 
tional journals an article commending a Western superin- 
tendent of schools because he was able to secure from his teachers 
" the moBt work for the least fay^ 

The expression of such a sentiment Ls an offence against right- 
eousness, and its advocacy a serious menace to the truest interests 
of education. It is simply the old Roman notion that the individual 
exists for the State ; so that if the State, or the many, can secure 
any service from the individual, or the few, without adequate 
return, the State is the gainer, and has the right so to do. It is 
another way of saying that might is right, which is the controlling 
principle of monopolies and "trusts." It is the reverse of the 
true principle that " right is might," that the pay should always 
be commensurate .with the service rendered. 

It must be admitted that this last is contrary to ordinary busi- 
ness practice ; that the average business man believes in getting 
as much value as possible for as little return as possible. It is at 
the same time true that the finances of the school system should 
be conducted on sound business principles ; but a vigorous protest 
should be entered against its management on unsound business 
want of principle. It is important to distinguish clearly between 
business principles and business practices. Principles are " right 
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rules of conduct " ; and a man of principle will never consciously 
attempt to promote the interests of one party at the expense of 
another. Principles are founded in justice, which says that every 
exchange of values should represent a true equation. Principle 
crucifies selfishness to build up selfhood, while practice too often 
cultivates selfishness to the destruction of selfhood. Now it is 
the purpose of education to instill principles, to train to an unflinch- 
ing adherence to right rules of conduct, to beget a controlling love 
for the just treatment of all, to bring into effective action the 
grandest capabilities of the human mind, to awaken the noblest 
impulses of an immortal soul, to make perfect the whole man. 
It seems evident, therefore, that that superintendent is most 
deserving of praise who secures from his teachers the ht%t work 
and /or his teachers the he%t pay, whose effort is always to bring 
about a fair exchange of values. The doctrine of " the most work 
for the least pay " is essentially selfish, since it means an increase 
of income for him who successfully practices it. Further, it 
emphasizes quantity more than quality, which is fatal to the ends 
of education. Dr. White has wisely observed that it is the kind, 
and not the amount, of experience that is of prime value to the 
teacher. So it is the kind of work rather than the amount the 
teacher does that is of first importance to the interests of educa- 
tion. Quantity is by no means to be ignored; but quantity and 
quality are most fitly combined in the principle of the most effective 
work for the least defective pay. 



PRACTICAL METHODS OF TEACHING SPELLING.^ 

BT ANNA B. BADLAM, 
Rice Training ScKoolt Bottont Hau. 

II. 
THE TRAINING OF THE VOICE. 

THE training of the ear should bj3 supplemented by special 
voice-training as soon as the child can readily recognize 
simple words when resolved into their elementary sounds^ and 
can distinguish individual sounds readily enough to note the 
number heard in any special word. 

All early voice-training should be simple, and follow rather closely 

^ Copyrighi, 1888. by Anna B. Badlam. 
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the line of work with which the child has become somewhat 
familiar during the gradual training of the ear. The object of all 
voice-training should be to lead the child to imitate easily and 
accurately the sounds he hears ; hence it becomes a necessity that 
he should be taught to place and to use the organs of speech 
correctly. 

Since this early training is so important to the child, a knowledge 
of the details of vocal action and the development of the vocal 
organs becomes almost indispensable to the teacher, who is to under- 
take the responsibility of guiding the young child to produce 
naturally and successfully the elementary sounds, which, in combi- 
nation, form any simple word he is in the habit of using. Often 
the child's careless habits of speech will delay his progress, and 
special care must be taken by the teacher that the movements of 
her mouth are as apparent to the child's sight as the sounds she 
utters are to his hearing. 

Much individual training will be necessary before she can 
attempt to teach the class as a whole. In fact, all new work 
should be given to small groups of children, in order that the 
teacher may be able to detect any inability on the part of the 
several children to produce the sounds she wishes them to imitate. 
With a group of children clustered about her it will not be diffi- 
cult for the teacher to indicate the particular method of producing 
any special sound, and thus she will avoid all danger of error on 
the part of any child. 

When teaching some of the more difficult sounds it may be 
necessary for the teacher to require the child to repeat several 
words that contain the special sound. Take, for instance, the 
hard sound of ^, always a difficult one for a young child until he 
is trained to notice the vibration of the throat at this sound, 
which is to be found not only at the beginning of one set of 
words, but at the end of another set with which he is familiar ; 
as, gun^ get^ geod^ girl^ gone^ — hig^ bug^ hag^ log^ leg^ dig^ dug. By 
having him repeat these words slowly and carefully, and directing 
him to place his finger at the front of the throat when he pro- 
nounces, he will soon perceive the vibration and learn to give 
the sound correctly. This is only one of the various devices 
which the earnest teacher will need to use to perfect the quality 
of special sounds. 
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CLASS EXERCISES. 

(1) Let the teacher stand before the class in such a position that 
there are only as many fingers to be seen upon her left hand, which 
she holds before the class, as there are ioundi to be heard in the set 
of words that are to form the subject of the lesson. 

Example 1. C-&-t, m-ft-t, r-ft-t, p-tt-t. 

(2) Let the teacher then sound slowly any word, as cat^ and with 
the right hand touch successively the forefinger, middle finger, and 
ring finger of the left hand as she gives the several sounds, c-&-t. 

(3) Let the children listen and watch the movements of her 
hands as she again sounds the word. 

(4) Let her repeat the exercise while the children imitate the 
8ound% she makes, but not the movements of her hands. 

(5) Let the children imitate the movemerUB of her hands as she 
gives the sounds in the word. 

(6) Let the children imitate the rounds she makes and the 
movements of her hands as well. 

These exercises should be continued until the class has had a 
systematic analysis of words that contain respectively ft, S, T, Q, tt. 

THE TRAINING OF THE EYE. 

Now that the ear can, to a certain degree, recognize, and the 
voice imitate, simple sounds^ the eye should be trained to read the 
signs or symbols of these elementary sounds. 

In connection with this work, forms rather than names should, 
at the outset, become familiar to the child ; hence, care must be 
taken not to burden his mind with the latter, a knowledge of which 
will come to him later, as this work branches out into oral spelling^ 
which is merely calling the names of the group of letters that 
make a word. 

Script should be used in preference to print, since script is the 
form of letter the child will find most useful to him in the slate 
work, which deals so largely with the correct forms of written 
words. 
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(1) Let the teacher point to each letter in the word as she sounds 
c-a-t; r-a-t; m-ft-t; f-S-t; p-tt-t. 

When each word in the lesson has been sounded, and the letters 
or symbols that form the word designated, let the teacher proceed 
to find letters of similar form and sound until the child fully real- 
izes that each sound has its own written form or symbol to repre- 
sent it. 

When the child has grasped this idea, the work is comparatively 
easy, and a variety of class exercises may be introduced to add to 
the interest of the lesson. 

For instance, one child may be selected to find the symbol of the 
sound a in as many words as he can ; another to find the symbol 
of the sound n ; another to find the symbol of the sound t, 

(2) Let the teacher erase the first letter in each word of the 
board-lesson until the work stands thus : — 

— rf/ — €14?. 
— <// — rr^i 

— <// — f/fi 

— fu — tr-^n 

— /<// — €7^7. 

(8) Let her then lead the class to see that the main part of each 
word in the first column is the same throughout the column, and 
that the same fact is true of the words in the second column. 

(4) Let her pronounce each word in the column and have it 
repeated. 

(5) Let her give slowly the sound of any special letter, which 
she has previously erased, and write its form before the stem of a 
word. As she restores each word to its original form, let her call 
upon any child to pronounce the several words as they now appear. 
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c — fit e — fi^n 



^/ — ret vi — fi/n 

'/H — fit ^H' — ri'T^l 




/- 



a^ 



(6) Let the teacher point to any initial, as c, give it8 sound dis- 
tinctly and call upon a child to pronounce the complete ward of 
which it is the initial. 

(7) Let her call upon a child to fifid and pronounce any word 
which he can recognize upon the board. 

(8) Let her call upon a child to give the sound of any initial 
letter which he finds in the corresponding lines of each column. 

(9) Let her call upon any child to erase an initial letter of 
which he can give the sound, 

(10) Let her call upon a child to give the sound of any initial 
letter which has been erased ; as the sound is given, let her write 
its symbol before the stem of the word. 

(11) Let her erase the middle letter in each word of a column ; 
when this has been done, let her call upon any child to give the 
sound of the letter which has been erased ; let her in each case 
insert the proper symbol, as the sound is given, until the words 
again stand complete. 

(12) Let her erase the final letter in each word of a column ; let 
her call upon any child to give the sound of the erased letter; as 
the sound is given, let her in each case write its symbol in its 
proper place. 

Similar work must be done with words containing respectively 
the short vowel sounds, 8, t, 5, ti. 

When the forms of the letters readily call up the sounds charac- 
teristic of the letters, systematic sounding of words from the 
board should form part of the class work of each session. 

For this purpose columns of words may be written upon the 
board, or a word may be written and the class instructed to give 
words that rhyme with it. 
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. Each word should be written upon the board, and when the list 
is complete each word in it should be carefully sounded. 

The class should then be encouraged to use the words in sen- 
tences, in order that the meaning and use of them may be 
thoroughly understood. 



SCHOOL -ROOM WORK — HOW — WHY.* 

BY N. A. CALKINS. 

V. 

HAKD-TRAXNING IN OBJBCT-TEAOHING. 

THE hand is the human organ par excellence. It is an execu- 
tive officer of the mind. Its development begins in early 
childhood, and before the child first enters school great pro- 
gress has been made in the use of the hand. But like other 
human organs, it needs systematic training to give it accuracy 
and precision of movement. 

As a means of getting knowledge, as well as of expressing it, the 
hand is underestimated. The more we know concerning the way 
in which children obtain and retain knowledge, the more we shall 
appreciate the value of hand-training as an indispensable aid in 
education. We may learn much concerning an object by the 
senses of sight, taste, and smell, but we know more about an object 
when we have felt it^ handled it^ and represented it. 

Hand-training develops mental activity, and through the sense 
of touch it becomes a means of knowledge. It develops dexter- 
ity also, and thus becomes a means of applying knowledge in mat- 
ters of daily life. The other senses gather much of the world's 
materials of precious knowledge, but the sense of touchy through 
the trained hand, coins and stamps them with the mind's impress 
into a circulating medium that enriches mankind. The sense of 
touch, through the trained hand, becomes an enchantress which 
transforms the grosser elements, accomplishes the seemingly im- 
possible, captivates and adorns that with which it comes in 
contact. The exquisite skill of the artist and the beautiful and 
useful work of the artisan are the results of mental development 
through hand-ti*aining. 

1 Copyright, 1887, by N. A. Calkins. 
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The means of developing the sense of touch and the exercises 
for hand-training are intimately related. The union of the two 
gives us a kn<yioledge-getting power^ and also a knowledge-using 
power : the sense of to%u:h leads in getting knowledge ; the trained 
hand leads in using knowledge. 

Lessons on Form., already given, have been exercises for hand- 
training as well as for developing the powers of observation. The 
paper-folding exercises, continued here, will extend both the 
hand and the mental training. Because of these results they are 
worthy of the careful attention of all teachei*s who properly con- 
sider the true purposes of school education. 

NINETEENTH LESSON. — POLYGONS, CONTINUED. 

In the last lesson, the eighteenth, instructions were given for 
folding a hexagon from a circular piece of paper. The following 
directions tell how to fold several polygons — the pentagon^ hex- 
agon^ octagon^ decagoyi — from square pieces of paper. 

Pentagon. — Cut from paper a square with sides from four to 
five inches. Fold the square into halves, on its diameter, forming 
an oblong; then find the middle of the folded side and mark it 
Also find one fourth of the length of the left-hand end of the 
oblong ; measure from the upper corner toward the folded side 
and mark the point — see the marks — (a), middle of folded side ; 
(«), one fourth of left end ; (r), lower right-hand side, — in the 
following: — 

FKi. 1. 



e- 



CL 



Now fold the lower right-hand side (;•) over toward the upjier 
left-hand comer so that its edge will form a line from the middle 
on the folded side (a), toward the mark («;), (indicating one fourth 
of the distance across the end), and crease the fold. The paj)er 
will now have tlie shape indicated by 
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FIG. 2. 




Next turn over the paper and fold the left-hand lower part (a), 
(0' (^)' o^ *^® ^^^ (^ ^% keeping this fold even with the edge 
of the previous fold, forming a triangle junt one half the size of 
the one made hy the right-hand fold, see 



FIG. 3. 




Now measure from the vertex of the triangular form (a), and 
mark equal distances on each side, near the base (d ^); then 
fold on line with these marked distances, to form the base of the 
acute angle triangle, and press this fold iirmlj, to distinctly crease 
the outline of the pentagon within the square. On opening this 
folded paper there will be seen five equal triangles so arranged 
around a center as to form a figure with five equal sides and five 
obtiise angles — a regular pentagon. 

Let the pupils repeat these foldings several times. By cutting 
off the part below the base-line, a pentagon will be more distinctly 
shown. 

Hexagon. — Cut a square from paper ; fold it in halves, on its 
diameter; then find the middle of the folded side and mark it. 
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Holding the folded edge up, turn the right-hand upper comer 
down toward you, and the left-hand upper corner down /row you: 
then adjust these folds so as to form three equal triangular parts, 
with the vertex at the middle of the folded side ; when all the 
side-edges are even, crease the folds. Next, mark equal distances 
from the vertex of the triangular form, on each side, then fold the 
upper part of the paper across from side to side, on a line with the 
marked distances, forming an equalnsided triangle ; crease this fold 
firmly, so as to mark distinctly the outline of a hexagon within in 
the square. 

On unfolding this paper, if the folds have been correctly made, 
there will be seen 9iz equilateral triangles so arranged around a 
center as to form a figure with six eqtud sides and six ohtu$e 
angles — a regular hexagon. 

Octagon. — Cut a square from paper; fold it in halves on its 
diameter^ forming an oblong ; then fold together the ends of the 
oblong, forming squares ; crease the folds firmly. Next, fold the 
square diagonally, from the corner that represents the middle of 
the folded side of the oblong; crease this fold firmly. Find the 
length of the short side with folded edges; measure this length 
from the folded vertex of the triangle, on its longest side, and 
mark it. Then fold, on a line from the marked length, so as to 
form an acute angle triangle with two equal sides; and crease this 
fold firmly so as to distinctly mark the outline of an octagon with- 
in the square. 

On unfolding this paper there will be ^en eight equal acute 
angle triangles^ so arranged around a center as to form a figure 
with eight equal sides and eight obtuse angles — a regular octago^tu 

Decagou. — Cut a square from paper; fold it as directed for 
making a pentagon ; then fold the pentagon in halves^ on a line 
with the edge of the small triangle. (See the dotted line extend- 
ing down from the vertex (a) in Fig. 3.) Next fold a base-line 
so as to form an acute angle triangle, with ttvo equal sides. Crease 
the fold for the base-line firmly, so as to represent distinctly the 
outline of a decagon within the square. 

On unfolding this paper there will be seen ten equal acute angle 
triangles^ so arranged around a center as to form a figure with tern 
equal sides and ten obtuse angles — a regular decago^i. 
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Care should be taken to make all the folds correctly, and to 
crease them thoroughly. 

It will be noticed that each of the four polygons has been 
formed by folding so as to represent the plane form within a 
square, without cutting the figure. The teacher should show the 
pupils how each of these forms may be cut out exactly, from their 
respective triangular figures, by a single straight cut on the line of 
the folded base. 

Cutting Fipe-pointed Stars. — As a means of teaching th» fact 
that stars are represented on our national flag with five paints^ 
take a piece of paper as folded for a decagon (before the base*line 
has been folded), cut from the upper portion of the folded paper 
an obtuse angle triangle, with no two sides equal. 

Unfold the piece thus cut off, and, if the folding and the cut- 
ting have been properly done, a regularly formed five-pointed star 
will be made. 

Teach the pupils how to fold and to cut the paper for making 
the star, then request them to do it at home. 



METHODS OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS.^ 

BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 

XV. 

DIVISION, CONTINUED. 

"TTTE will show by an example of the last exercise (exercise 
V V eight) what the full treatment of a problem in division 
should be, as it has been developed in the successive stages of 
work in division. Division requires a series of conclusions, and 
in this fact lies the difficulty which it presents to the children. 
There is no cause for discouragement, however ; for if division by 
2 is thoroughly mastered, the remaining numbers can be passed 
over much more rapidly. Do not introduce the children to the 
formal, written representation of the process till they have attained 

^ Copyright, 1887, by Larkln Danton. 
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considerable facility in explaining it. If they need to be occupied 
with written work, there is material enough in the review of what 
precedes — especially in addition, subtraction, and multiplicatioii. 
Probably it will take from four to six weeks to ground a class 
thoroughly in division of numbers below 100 by 2. Division bj 
the numbers from 3 to 10 will scarcely require more time. The 
successive steps in the solution of a question in the division of a 
numl)er by 2 when both the tens and units are odd numbers may 
be brought out thus : — 

(1) Teacher. We will find the half of 75. Can. we divide 75 
immediately ; that is, all at once ? 

Scholar, We cannot divide 75 immediately. 

(2) T. Why not ? 

8. Because 75 is not found in the twos of the multiplication 
table. 

(3) 21 Can we divide 7 tens immediately ? 
S. We cannot divide 7 tens immediately. 

(4) T. Why not ? 

S. Because 7 is not found in the twos of the multiplication 
table. 

(5) T, What is the next number below 7 that is found there? 
S. Six is the next number. 

(6) T. What is the half of 6 tens, or 60 ? 
S. Half of 6 tens, or 60, is 8 tens, or 30. 

(7) T. How many of 75 remain to be divided when we have 
divided 60 ? 

S. Fifteen remain to be divided. 

(8) T, Can we divide 15 immediately ? 
S, We cannot divide 16 immediately. 
(9)21 Why not? 

S, Because 15 is not found in the twos of the multiplication 
table. 

(10) 21 What is the next number below 15 that is found there? 
S. Fourteen is the next number. 

(11) T. What is half of 14? 
S. Half of 14 is 7. 

(12) 21 How many still remain to l)e divided ? 
S. One still remains to be divided. 

(18) T. What is half of 1 ? 
S, One half is half of 1 . 
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(14) T. How many did we at first obtain, when we divided <>0 ? 
S, We at first obtained 30. 
(16) T. Then how many ? 
S. Then 7. 

(16) 71 Then? 
S. One half. 

(17) r. Add them all together. 
S. 80+7+i=37i. 

(18) r. Give the entire solution. 
.ST. What is half of 75 ? 

Half of tJO= 30. 
Half of 14= 7. 
Half of 1= i. 

Half of 75=37i. 

This example will be sufficient to show how complicated is the 
process of division, and how very nicely the work should be graded, 
so as to lead the pupils to ask and answer by themselves all the 
necessary questions. At first the teacher asks the questions ; but 
soon the brighter pupils may act as teachers. They may take their 
places in tuni before the class, and question their fellow-pupils. 
This must be continued till all, even the dull ones, are able to do 
the same. The brightest children may be set to questioning single 
rows or small divisions. Gradually the pupils will beg^n to unite 
the several successive processes ; at first two, and finally all. It 
is the same here as in other complex mental processes : at first we 
perform the successive steps consciously ; and then, as they are 
repeated, we seem to omit more or less of the intervening steps 
and to reach the conclusion at once. To make this result possible, 
however, it is absolutely necessary that each step be not only 
expressed but understood. Hence the importance of thorough 
illustration and also of well-graded and abundant practice. 

When the pupil has been through all the work in division of 
numbers by 2 which has now been pointed out, so that he is pre- 
pared independently to arrange the conclusions in order, he may 
be put at written work. The form of this may be the following : — 



i of 75. 


2 in 75. 


i of 60= 30. 


2 in 60= 30 times. 


i of 14= 7. 


2 in 14= 7 times. 


iof 1= i. 


2 in 1 — i times. 


i of 76— 87i. 


2 in 75=37i times. 
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Such work as this is the best preparation for the division of 
larger numbers ; but then the written form must be the result of a 
thorougli comprehension. It is of importance that every figure 
stands in its proper place. For this purpose it is well to divide 
the slates into little rectangles, and to have one figure put in each. 
The written solution of a problem should be a picture of order. 
The orderly arrangement of the work makes it possible to dispense 
with many words ; it tends to mathematical brevity and definite- 
ness ; and it materially lightens the teacher^s work of correction. 

If the division of small numbers is to be a preparation for the 
division of larger numbers, the forms which represent the two 
processes should agree. The arrangement of the written work, in 
case of large numbers, is the following : — 

2)75(371 
6 

"15 
14 

1 

The separation of the dividend into parts, in the form given 
above, is sufficiently like this to give no trouble in later work ; 
but any other separation — as into 70, 4, and 1, or into 72, 2, and 
1, because the children happen to know the half of these num- 
bers — would be wrong practice, because it would not be a prepara- 
tion for higher work; for in the division of large numbers the 
result is to be reached figure by figure, and hence the same should 
be true in the division of small numbers. The experienced arith- 
metician, especially when his work is wholly mental, is bound by 
no rules. He often reaches the result by a short cut. But it is 
never to be lost sight of that it is the business of this stage of the 
work to develop the power of arithmetical calculation. It will be 
time enough later to teach shorthand processes. 

Then, too, the importance of performing the work at one stage 
in such a way as to prepare the pupils for subsequent stages is too 
often overlooked. It is much easier to make children comprehend 
the processes of division, as they stand related to one another, 
when dealing with numbers completely within their comprehension 
than in the treatment of incomprehensible numbers; hence the 
importance of slow and well-graded progress in division of small 
numbers by 2. 
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The young teacher should not be impatient if much time is 
spent with the number 2 ; for if the fundamental conceptions of 
division are here made clear, subsequent progress will not only be 
more rapid, but much freer from that confusion which results from 
an attempt to teach a new principle in connection with indistinctly 
formed ideas. 



THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY: 
HOW TO TEACH IT.^ 

BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 
V. 
PATRICK HENRY. 

"rTT*E have learned from our study of the Revolution that 

VV the contest with Great Britain was not brought about 
by a few political leaders ambitious for place and power, but was 
rather the uprising of a whole people in opposition to the Mother 
Country, and at first without intending independence. Yet there 
were leaders — men of great minds, well versed in political his- 
tory, who voiced the sentiment of the public at large. Beginning 
with the passage of the stamp act and covering a period of the 
next ten or twelve years, who were the most conspicuous leaders ? 
Thomas, you may name one." 

^^ James Otis, of Massachusetts." 

" William, another." 

" Patrick Henry, of Virginia." 

" James." 

"Samuel Adams, of Massachusetts." 

"Ruth." 
Benjamin Franklin, of Pennsylvania." 
Mary." 
George Washington, of Virginia." 



4& 
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Ezra. 
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" Alexander Hamilton, of New York." 
" Emma." 

"John Hancock, of Massachusetts." 
" Thacher." 

Copyright, 1888, by Wliliam A. Howry. 
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'^ John Adams, of Massachusetts.'* 

" Annie." 

" Henry Laurens, of South Carolina." 
Waverley." 

Peyton Randolph, of Virginia." 

Very well ; you have given a list of names of remarkable men 
— men of great power, who exerted a tremendous influence in 
molding the thought of the times. Shall we consider, to-morrow, 
for our lesson, one of these men, and, if so, which one ? " 

Thomas : '' I nominate James Otis." 

William: *'I nominate Patrick Henry." 

James : ^^ I nominate Samuel Adams." 

" Well, we will confine our votes to these three candidates. 
Warren and Winifred may act as tellers." 

Warren: ** Whole number of votes, 19, of which Patrick 
Henry has 10, James Otis, 7, Samuel Adams, 2." 

"To-morrow you can give us what information you can con- 
cerning the life and character of Patrick Henry. William, you 
may write out ten facts about the youth of Patrick Henry. 
Thomas may select five facts of importance regarding his middle 
life. Ruth may mention the most important events in his life 
after the Declaration of Independence. Winifred may sum up his 
character, naming his most striking qualities and peculiarities. 
You may write the results of j^our investigation upon the black- 
board at the opening of school to-morrow morning ; and then at 
our recitation, at 12.30, all the members of the class will be pre- 
pared to discuss the various branches of the subject. I will also 
ask Warren to tell us what he can of the defects he finds in 
Henry's character and life. At the close of our recitation we will 
have a reading and a declamation. Emily may read the tradi- 
tional description of Henry's famous speech before the Virginia 
convention in the old church at Richmond, which is given in 
Tyler's Life of Patrick Henry, on pages 129-182, and as Wes- 
ley has already learned the speech, he may declaim it, using the 
version found in Tyler's Life, beginning near the foot of page 123. 

(The next morning when the school came together, they foand the following on the black- 
board.) 

A FEW FACTS CONCERNING THE YOUTH OF PATRICK HENRY. 

1. He was born May 29, 1736. 
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2. He went to a small neighborhood school till he was ten 
years of age. 

5. His father then took personal charge of his education, aided 
by the Rev. Patrick Henry, the boy's uncle. 

4. He studied Latin and became much interested in Roman 
history. This drill in the Latin language was the foundation of 
that literary culture which gave him his great success in after 
years. 

6. He made it a rule to read Livy through " once, at least, 
every year during the early part of his life." 

6. " He had the habit of reading over and over again a few of 
the best books.'* His motto was multum non multa. 

7. When fifteen years of age he entered a country store, and 
at sixteen his father set him up in trade. 

8. At eighteen he was bankrupt and retired from trade to a 
farm. 

9. At twenty he again became a merchant and at twenty-three 
was again insolvent. 

10. At twenty-four he was admitted to the bar and began the 
practice of law. 

FACTS BBGARDINa PATRICK HENRY'S MIDDLE LIFE. 

1. During the first three years of his law practice he charged 
fees in 1,185 cases. 

2. Three years after his admission to the bar he tried his first 
great case, " The Parsons' Cause," which gave him great popular 
ity through Virginia. 

5. His first great political speech was in the House of Bur- 
gesses at Williamsburg in 1765, when he was twenty -nine years of 
age. 

This was on the occasion of his moving a series of resolutions 
concerning the famous stamp act. In this speech occurred the 
well-known passage ; " Caesar had his Brutus, Charles the First 
his Cromwell, and George the Third" — "Treason, Sir!" 
exclaimed the Speaker ; to which Mr. Henry instantly replied — 
" and George the Third may profit by their example." 

4. On the 28d of March, 1776, in the Virginia convention 
at Richmond, Henry moved the adoption of a series of resolu- 
tions for arming and disciplining the militia of the country, and 
in support of these resolutions made that great speech which pre- 
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oipitated the Revolution and which stamped him as the greatest 
orator of the country. 

5. " The first overt act of war in Virginia was committed by 
Patrick Henry." Only a few days subsequent to the battle of 
Lexington, Governor Dunmore having removed the gunpowder 
from the public storehouse and placed it on board an English 
vessel in the James River, Captain Henry marched his militia 
company toward Williamsburg with the intention of compelling 
the return of the gunpowder, or payment for the same by the 
governor. Lord Dunmore prudently sent Richard Cobden, who 
paid Henry £380, thereby averting a collision. 

THE MOST IMPORTANT EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF PATRICK 
HENRY AFTER THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

1. On July 5, 1776, Patrick Henry took the oath of office 
and became the governor of Virginia, which office he retained 
three years. 

2. He became governor of Virginia again in 1784, and retained 
the office two years. 

8. The Virginia state convention to consider the new United 
States Constitution met in Richmond June 2, 1788, and on the 
25th voted to adopt the Constitution. Mr. Henry opposed its 
adoption with all his eloquence and fiery zeal. 

4. During the next six years Mr. Henry distinguished himself 
at the bar, winning laurels as a good lawyer and famous orator. 

5. In 1794, being fifty-eight years of age and having a compe- 
tent fortune, he withdrew from his profession and spent his 
remaining years in quiet retirement, refusing many high offices. 
He died on the sixth of June, 1799, being sixty-three years of age. 

THE MOST STRIKING QUALITIES AND PECULIARITIES OF 

MR. henry's character. 

1. First of all, he was a great orator. 

2. He wsis honest, conscientious, and fearless in maintaining 
his opinions. 

3. He was a pioneer, impulsive, zealous, and radical. 

4. He was always on the side of law and order, good morals 
and religion. 

5. He was a good husband, father, citizen, and patriot. 
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THE PRINCIPAL DEFECTS OF MR. HENRY'S LIFE AND 

CHARACTER. 

1. He was rash and impulsive. 

2. He was illogical. 

8. He was a vigorous advocate of state sovereignty. 

4. Hence his opposition to the federal constitution. 

5. Hence his absolute refusal to hold office under the Constitu- 
tion. 

[The dUcusslon of these Beveral blackboard exerdeeB would form the subject of the next 
lesson, and would be carried out differently by different schools, depending upon the ace, 
ability, and sagacity of the class. Ko further hints or suggestions seem needed for an intelli- 
gent teacher.] 



DRAWING IN PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS.* 

BT WALTER S. PBRBT, 
JHreotor of Art Dtpartmmti, Pratt InttUyie, BrooU^, N", T. 

vin. 

APPEARANCE OF FORM-OBJECTS TURNED AT AN ANGLE. 

TT^OR this exercise every pupil should make a cube four inches 
Jj square, out of smooth, stiff paper. If the pupils see for them- 
selves that the horizontal edges appear to slope and to converge, it 
will be worth a great deal, both to them and to the teacher, in all 
subsequent work ; therefore it becomes quite necessary that each 
pupil should possess a cube. Moreover, it is excellent practice for 
the pupil to learn to make a geometric object nicely. In addition 
to the cube the pupils should fold some rather stiff paper to make 
two strips about t of an inch wide and 5 inches long. For pre- 
liminary practice (a) hold the strips in one hand so that one strip 
can be kept vertical, and the other easily moved up or down like 
the handle of a pump, (i) Close one eye and hold the strips at 
arm's length, so that the inner point of intersection will be exactly 
between the eye and some point in the front part of the room 
which the teacher may designate. Two lines crossing each other 
might be made upon the blackboard and the strips so held as to 
cover them. ({;) Place the cube as far back on the desk as possi- 
ble, so that the left face will be turned away as much as the right 
face. The cube must be placed so as to be level. ((2) Hold the 
strips so that the inner point of intersection will be between the 

* Copyxight, 1887, by Walter 3. Perry. 
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eye and the nearest upper corner of the model, and so that the 
edge of the vertical strip will cover the nearest vertical edge, and 
then move the other strip up or down until it inclines as much as 
the horizontal edge of the object appears to incline. The strips 
must be kept parallel with the plane of the observer's face. Study 
the other receding edges in the same way. (e) Study retreating 
horizontal edges above and below the eye, the edges of a door 
open and closed, the horizontal edges of pictures on the wall, 
books, boxes, tables, etc., all turned at an angle. Note that all 
horizontal edges above or below the eye, which also retreat from 
the eye, appear to slant — those above the eye appearing to slant 
downward, and those below the eye appearing to slant upward, 
while those on a level with the eye appear horizontal (Fig. 8.) 




r 




Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 



Figs. 1 and 2 show the use of the pencil in discovering the direc- 
tion of receding edges, and another application of the use of the 
strips of paper with the square prism as a model. The pupils shoiild 
have much practice in studying the apparent inclination of horizon- 
tal edges retreating from the eye, remembering to hold the papers 
always parallel to the plane of the face and to keep one eye closed. 
When the edges are on the left, hold the papers in the right hand, 
with the horizontal piece on the left side, and when on the right, 
hold the papers in the left hand, with the horizontal piece on the 
right side. 



DRAWING. — CUBE BELOW THE LEVEL OF THE BYE. 

To make a pleasing drawing the cube should be placed farther 
away than the pupil's own desk. If every other pupil sits on the 
left side of his seat, and the others on the right, the cubes of each 
can be placed on the desk next in front. Indicate the general 
height and width of the drawing and then (1) draw the nearest 
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vertical edge ; (2) locate a line to represeDt the level of the eye 
by determining about how many times the height of the object 
the eye is above it, and place a line oc ruler the same proportional 
distafice above the drawing; (3) determine the apparent slope of 
the nearer upper edges of the left and right faces and draw linea 
coDsiderably longer than will be required for the cube when 
finished ; if the left aide of the cube is turned away just as much 
as the right side, the slant will be the same ; the more one face is 
turned the more the edge of that face will appear to slope ; (4) if 
the paper is large enough determine where the lines just found will 
cross the line at the level of the eye ; if the paper is too small de- 
termine as nearly as possible where these points will be on the 
desk; these points are sometimes called vanishing points (v. p. 1 
and V. p. 2) ; (5) draw the lines of the nearer lower edges to their 
respective vanishing points;" (6) determine the apparent width 
of the left and right faces as compared with the nearest verti- 
cal edge;' (7) complete the exercise by drawing tines for the 
farther upper edges to their respective vanishing points. 

It is a good plan for the pupils to make first two very small 
drawings, so that the vanishing points can be found on the paper, 
one with the faces turned equally, at 45 degrees (Fig. 4), and one 
with the faces turned unequally away from the spectator (Fig. 5). 
This done, drawings should be made on a larger scale, the vanish- 
ing points being found, perhaps, beyond the desk (Figs. 6 and 7). 
The drawing should be held frequently in an upright position, 
otherwise the pupil cannot tell whether the lines converge 
properly. 




Fig. 3 illustrates the appearance of retreating horizontal edges 

■In (heprevloaipaperlt was proven by the UBS nt atrliigs Uint all pnrallfll horltontal Uaes 
retreaCtag tmm tbs eje appear to coaverge and It produced win meet on the lerel of the eye. 
■ See article and lltuitratlon In March number. 
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aboye, below, and on a level with the eye. The three objects are 
supposed to be so placed that the top of the cube is exactly on a 
level with the eye. The upper edges of the square prism, there- 
fore, appear to incline downward and the lower edges upward. 
The upper edges of the cube are on a level with the eye and 
appear horizontal. The square plinth is wholly below the level of 
the eye, and all the horizontal edges incline upward. 

L. OF B. 




Fig. 4. 

Fig. 4 illustrates the appearance of a cube below the level of 
the eye, turned at an angle of 45 degrees. The drawing being 
made on a small scale, the vanishing points are easily determined. 

V.P.L V.P.2. 




Fig. 5. 

Fig. 5 gives the appearance of the cube when the right face is 
turned more than the left face. 






Fig. 6. 



Fig. 7. 



Figs. 6 and 7 illustrate the cubes of Figs. 4 and 6 drawn on a 
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larger scale, with the vanishing points beyond the margin of the 
paper. By continuing the lines beyond the drawing it will be 
seen that they converge. The further table-line is also seen in 
each of these drawings. 



V.Pl. A, YP2. 




Fig. 8. 

Fig. 8 shows the converging lines and vanishing points of two 
objects when so placed that the edges of the two books are not 
parallel. 

SUMMARY. — APPBARANOE OF FORM. 

1. A circle viewed obliquely will appear as a perfect ellipse. 

2. Lines which are vertical in the object must be represented 
vertical, and consequently parallel. 

3. Lines which are horizontal in the object and parallel with 
the plane of the face must be represented as parallel and 
horizontal. 

4. All parallel horizontal lines in the object which retreat from 
the eye appear to converge, and if sufficiently prolonged will 
meet in a common point on a line at the level of the eye. Hence, 
horizontal lines in an object which are above the level of the eye, 
and which retreat from the eye, appear to point downwards, and 
those below the level of the eye appear to point upwards. 

5. Two equal lines running in the same direction, but at un- 
equal distances from the eye, appear unequal in proportion to the 
difference in their distances from the eye. The more distant 
appears the shorter, and should be so drawn. 



Life surprises and overpowers us with the knowledge which it 
offers; the book, impassive, waits our convenience; the teacher, 
superior to us, perfectly prepared in comparison with us, consults 
our necessity, and with his living speech uses a gentle force to 
which we can yield without losing our freedom. Rosenkranz. 
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METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY.* 

BT LARKIN DUNTOX, LL.D., AND MISS L. T. MOSES. 

IX. 
NATURE LESSONS. 

FiTHt Year's Work. 

THE lessons on rain and snow, and mist and fog, do not give so 
frequent opportunities for observation as the preceding les- 
sons, and so should be deferred till after the study of the subjects 
previously treated. The points to be observed in the lessons on 
the snow are the flakes, with their color, form, size, and movement : 
the snow on the ground, with its color, surface, and depth ; and 
what becomes of the snow when the weather grows warm. The 
things to be thought about in the lessons are what things the snow 
is like — both the flakes in the air, because of their form and move- 
ment, and the snow on the ground, because it keeps the grass and 
flowers warm. The children should also think of the various uses 
of the snow to persons, to animals, and to plants. 

In observing the movement of the snow, the various directions 
and the varying rapidity should be noticed. In this connection 
the windows should be opened long enough for the children to 
listen and know the perfectly noiseless fall of the flakes. The 
children will like to imagine their little fingers to be beautiful 
wliite snow-flakes, and let them fall on their desks as silently as 
snow-flakes would. The beautiful whiteness of the snow suggests 
the necessity of having the fingers perfectly clean before they can 
be thought of as snow-flakes ; and the children enjoy playing their 
fingers are snow-flakes so well that they determine to have their 
fingers as clean, if not as white, as the snow-flakes. 

After the children have told for what things they are going to 
watch the snow, the teacher tells them there is one thing more, 
which is a secret that the snow-flakes will tell to any child who 
looks at them carefully enough. It is presumed that the children, 

^Copyright, 1887, by Larkin Dunton and L. T. Moses. 
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even if they have said the flakes were like stars, have not yet dis- 
covered the general hexagonal plan on which most snow-flakes are 
formed ; but they can easily see and count the points to the stars, 
as they like to call the flakes, and so discover their secret. 

Many poems may be found appropriate to read at the close of 
the lessons on snow that will give pleasure to the little ones. The 
following stanzas have been found to delight them : — 

THE SONG OF THE SNOW-FLAKES. 

Failiogy failing, gently falling, 

All the day and night, 
Making for the pretty flowers 

Blankets warm and white. 

Shining, shining, brightly shining. 

In the morning light. 
Decking every tree with jewels, 

Precious, pure, and bright. 

Rminlng, ruiming, swiftly running, 

When the warm winds blow, 
Over fields of grass and flowers 

In pare streams we flow. 

Praising, praising, ever pi^aising 

The dear God above, 
In our coming, work, and beauty. 

Showing you his love. 

The children enjoy this more if they are allowed to illustrate it 
by motions, when they are appropriate. 

In lessons on the rain the children should see the size, form, and 
movement of the drops ; should hear their patter, and tell what 
sounds it is like ; should illustrate the sound the falling rain 
makes, and compare it with the softly falling snow. They should 
notice the dull gray sky and the heavy clouds moving across it. 
The rain on the ground, the little streams that are formed by it, 
and the part that soaks into the ground, giving drink to the roots 
of plants, should also be observed. This observation will help to 
show the children the necessity of the rain to themselves, the ani- 
mals, and plants, and will thus prepare them for all the lessons in 
children's literature that turn upon the work of a drop of rain, 
thus inciting children to dq their little work simply and well. It 
is hoped that the interest the pupils take in watching the different 
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rain-storms, to dee the various sizes and directions of the drops, 
the varying length of the rain, and the amount of the fall, will 
help them to fret less at the interruption of outdoor play, so that 
their pleasures will be increased and their annoyances diminished. 

The mist and fog are of i-ather infrequent occurrence ; but they 
should be observed when the opportunity oflFers. The thickness 
should be measured by the distance at which objects can be seen ; 
the moisture demonstrated by placing a dry cloth out-of-doors and 
letting it remain till it is wet ; and the height should be seen, if 
the school building is high enough for the pupils to see over it. 
The lesson should be resumed when the mist or fog breaks away, 
that the children may see the gradual dispelling of the moisture 
by the heat of the sun. If the children live in the country, they 
will like to watch the mist as it forms over the streams and ponds, 
the hollows and marshy places. They will enjoy, too, the stories 
and legends of the mist. If the school is at the seashore, the 
children will be interested to watch the fog as it moves in from 
the sea, and the bank that it forms as it moves out over the sea. 
In a little time they will learn to know a fog-bank over the water, 
and will like to begin to predict the fog before it comes. The use 
of mist and fog to the thirsty flowers they will readily discover. 

This will finish the course of lessons on the phenomena of the 
air. The remaining lessons on nature for this year are the lessons 
on the land and water. These lessons, though they oflFer less 
variety in their aspects than those on the air, are not less valuable 
and interesting. The lessons on the land would naturally precede 
those on the water. The following order of subjects is a good 
one : The rocks and soil, the surface of the land, and the outline 
or shore forms of land. 

In the lessons on the rocks and soil the children shpuld each 
have a box containing specimens of the dilBPerent rocks and soils 
common to the immediate neighborhood. The children look at 
the different objects, and name each, and tell where they come 
from. The teacher names the objects rocks and soil, and the chil- 
dren see clearly this broad classification. The children then decide 
which of the various soils they would like best for a flower-garden, 
and that soil is called loam ; then the clay and the sand are named. 
Some of the differences in the soils are now found, as, the varying 
color, the degrees of ease in crumbling. The rocks are examined 
in the same way, and the differences in color noted and described. 
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The different degrees of hardness may perhaps be found by the 
children, if they are allowed to rub the rocks together. The 
names of very common rocks — such as slate, sandstone, and 
granite — may be given. 

The children are now directed to think whether there is more 
rock or soil to be seen on the earth, and are asked to verify their 
decision as they go home. They are also told to determine 
whether there are any places where they can see how deep the soil 
is, and what is under the soil. The teacher thinks she has seen 
soil of a different color and coarser than any they have on their 
desks, and tells them just where to look for this soil as they go 
home, and asks them to see if they can tell whether this soil is 
loam, clay, or sand. The children are also asked to notice every- 
thing that grows in the soil; and after all this observation has 
been made they can think of the great use the soil is to all the 
animals and to people. It is well to continue this observation till 
the children become enough interested to notice all these things 
in the soil and rocks, as this observation will be valuable in their 
subsequent work. 

The first thing to be noticed in the lessons on the surface of the 
land is its general unevenness. Then the hills are to be studied. 
The first thing the children will observe will be the height, and 
that it varies in different hills. The fact that the slopes are not 
alike, but that one is steeper than others, will be easily brought to 
the children's notice from their experience in coasting, where there 
is snow. In connection with this study the top, bottom, and slopes 
are named. The fact that rocks more frequently crop out on hill- 
sides should be observed, and that less luxurious vegetation appears 
where the soil is thin. The use for grazing and for raising timber 
may be told from the observations of the children ; and thej' may 
be helped to see that the hUls are beautiful, both from the variety 
they give the landscape and from the beauty of their green slopes. 

The land between the hills, or in the valleys, will next claim the 
attention of the children. The fertility of these low places may 
be observed, and the fact that the farmer uses them for his best 
crops may be stated. The children will find the lowest part, and 
observe the brook or other water there, and wiU be shown, after 
the next heavy rain, that the water flows from the hills down into 
the valleys. The beauty of the luxuriant vegetation, of the 
streams and ponds, of the contrasting high and low land, and the 
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use that man makes of the valleys for homes, as shown by the farms 
and villages, should all be observed and stated. 

A large tract of low, level land will give the elementary idea of 
those vast plains which enrich the earth. The only things to be 
observed are the generally level surface and the vegetation. The 
children can compare the general barrenness of hills with the 
luxurious vegetation of valleys. 

The lessons on the outline forms of land should be very simple 
this year. The pupils are to observe the shore line of any body of 
water which they can see, and notice its irregularities. They will 
observe that in places the land seems to go out into the water, in 
some places very far out, so far that the water comes almost round 
a piece of land, and in other places only a little way out, making 
a point of land. The varying height of the shore above the surface 
of the water will be noticed. The fertility of the low shores and 
the barrenness of the rocky points will be seen. The islands off 
the coast are to be observed here and the difference between them 
and the other coast forms of land, in that the water comes all 
round them. 

This will be sufficient for the study of land forms the first year. 
The study of the water forms will finish the work on nature for 
this year. 



LANGUAGE LESSONS AND EXERSISES.^ 

BY L. W. EUSSELL, A.M. 

XI. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

THE proper use of the various words generally classed as 
conjunctions is a refinement in language, which, to most 
people, comes only by critical observation and careful practice. 
It is not children alone who use aw(i'«, and then^s^ and «o'«, atid 
9ay9 Tsy and other like forms, to such an extent as to make the 
proper sequence of their discourse doubtful and its meaning 
obscure. 

While an excessive use of connectives entangles ideas and 
thoughts which should stand independent in construction, the 

^ Copyright, 1887, by Eastern Educational Bureau. 
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undue omission of them weakens the grammatical structure of 
speech and renders the style disagreeably abrupt. Here, then, are 
two faults to be avoided. 

Again, the variations in the primary significance of the various 
conjunctions, taken singly or in pairs, is a matter of such slight 
attention, with many people, that grave errors are the conse- 
quence. 

Children need much aid and frequent correction in this matter. 
This should begin, too, with their earliest attempts at continuous 
speech. In class language work, the pupils' use of conjunctions 
should be carefully watched during their entire course. More 
depends upon corrections and help, here and there, in oral as well 
as written language, than upon what is gained by the formal les- 
sons and exercises given at a certain point in language study. 
A considerable part of the teacher's work in this matter will be to 
separate long, loosely connected utterances into short, well-defined 
sentences ; also, to bring together, by the use of proper connectives, 
expressions which may be separated or wrongly connected. 

Teaching, — Teach the nature of conjunctions, chiefly by giving 
easily understood examples of their use. Call attention to the 
fact that we often wish to say things which belong together, and 
that we want words to unite them; as, She recited well — was 
commended by her teacher. She recited well and was commended 
by her teacher. Two boys perform an act together ; show that a 
word is needed to unite their names in speaking of them ; as, 
Thomas — Henry went to the pond, etc. ; Thomas and Henry went, 
etc. When the use of and is well impressed, take other frequently 
used conjunctions and show their necessity. Introducing one at a 
time, show, in the illustrations, the significance of each in addition 
to its connecting power. Thus : the opposition indicated by but ; the 
choice or alternation indicated by or; the idea of origin or cause 
shown by because; the idea of time in while and in when^ and so 
on with the most common connectives. 

EXEBCISES. 

1. Find the conjunctions and and but on a page of your read- 
ing book and tell what they connect. Do the same for ify though, 
although^ unless^ and because. 

2. Connect the following pairs of sentences, each by a diflfer- 
ent connective, selecting from the list appended. 
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The day dawned — the party set sail. 

We cannot learn our lessons — we are diligent. 

The vessel arrived — my brother did not come. 

I have studied my lesson — I cannot understand it. 

Strive for education — you are young. 

Speak the truth — it may cause you pain to do it. 

I know a place — violets grow plentifully. 

I shall keep the book — it was my mother's gift. 

Heed the advice of your parents — teachers — you go astray — 
perish. 

List : And, yet, but, although, where, unless, while, lest, because. 

8. Use each of the following conjunctions for connecting words 
or sentences : — 

and lest while 

but unless when 

or though where 

if although since 

nor that because 

Note. — As the sentences are read and examined, attention 
should be directed to the peculiarity of each conjunction. A 
knowledge of this will form the basis of the division into "co- 
ordinate " and " subordinate " conjunctions, which can be made 
when the pupils clearly recognize the distinctive nature of the 
classes. 

It is important for the pupil to recognize the influence of each 
"subordinate" conjunction over the statement which it intro- 
duces ; as, when converting the statement into a modifier of time ; 
where, into one of place ; unless^ into one of conditions ; because, 
into one of reason ; and so on. 

4. It often takes two or more words separated by other words, 
to perform the connecting office ; use the following list for exer- 
cises : 

As — so ; As the mother is, so will the daughter be. 

So — as; Mary is not so studious as Sarah is. 

Both — and ; The sun shines on both the just and the unjust. 

Though — yet; TAou^A the flowers bloom, yet some people see 
them not. 

Such — that ; My engagements are such that I cannot meet you. 

Either — or; I will either come myself or send a messenger. 
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If — then; If you will take the boat, then I will meet you at 
the wharf. 

So — that ; He played %o long that he was late at school. 

Neither — nor ; Neither James nor Henry has been here to-day. 

Whether — or ; I do not care whether you send it by mail or 
express. 

Because — therefore ; Because I wanted help, therefore was I 
cast away. 

Not only — but also ; She was not only proud, hut also very 
ignorant. 

Each pupil write sentences similar to those g^ven. 

Each pupil write a sentence leaving blanks where conjunctions 
should occur, other pupils filling the same. 

5. Two or three words, taken together^ are sometimes used as 
conjunctions. Use the following as conjunctions in written sen- 
tences : — 

As though; and yet; but that (never ^^but what^^) ; as if ; as well 
as ; as soon as, 

EXAMPLES. 

He recites as though he understood it. 

Blessings come to us every day, and yet we are not thankful. 

There is no doubt but that he will return. 

We should act the truth as well as speak it. 

I will return as soon as I hear from you. 

6. Write a sentence containing nor with a conjunction proper 
to use with it ; one containing or with a proper '' correlative " ; 
also one for either^ whether^ and as. 

Continue such exercises until the use of the " correlatives " is 
familiar. 

7. Use in a sentence a conjunction which signifies that things 
should be taken together (and) ; one which shows that things are 
to be taken separately or alternately (or) ; change or opposition 
(6wt) ; fear or caution Qest^ ; to limit time (till or until) ; con- 
tinuance (while) ; condition (jf) ; one connected with more^ 
indicating a comparison (than). 

Notice the usefulness of ** than," as in connecting the following : 
"Henry has many correspondents; he cannot attend to them 

all." 

Connected. — Henry has more correspondents than he can 

attend to. 
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7. Take paragraphs from reading books, select the conjunc- 
tions found in them and tell why each should be used rather than 
some other one. 

EXAMPLE. 

" Eat slowly and thoroughly chew your food. Our teeth were 
made to chew our food and the saliva to moisten it, and help 
along digestion. If the food is well chewed, the saliva and gastric 
juice act more readily. It is not only bad manners to eat rapidly, 
but it is a violation of the simplest law of digestion." 

And shows that "slowly" and "thoroughly" express ideas 
to be taken together, applying equally to one act expressed by 
" eat." No other conjunction would do this. 

If points to the condition under which the saliva and gastric 
juice act more readily. No other conjunction would do as well. 
So on for other conjunctions. 

Note. — No distinction has been made in the preceding exer- 
cises between " conjunctions " and " conjunctive adverbs." This 
may be done if teachers desire to do so. 

Rewrite the following boy's story about "Going Fishing," 
dividing the same into proper sentences, using only such conjunc- 
tions as are necessary and appropriate : — 

GOING FISHING. 

Johnny and I thought we would go fishing and so we dug some 
worms and then went and bought some hooks and lines and then 
we went to the woods and cut some fish-poles and then Johnny 
went home and filled his fish-basket with doughnuts and apples 
and I got a bag of cookies and so we started off upon the jump 
for the pond and when we got there we saw an old man down by 
the shore and so we asked him where the good fishing was and he 
told us over by the big rock and so we went over to the big rock 
and then we began to fish. Pretty soon I had a big bite and then 
my feet flew out and so I went into the water splash and it was 
over my head and then 

After remodeling the above, finish the story according to your 
imagination, studying particularly the use and the misuse of con- 
Junctions, 
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DO your pupils declaim? If so, do they do it well? 
They do not, you say, because they are not interested and 
vote the exercise a bore. Well, try this plan : Insist upon your 
pupils learning selections of prose and poetry from standard 
authors only. Teach them the grand speeches of American 
statesmen — Webster, Clay, Patrick Henry, and others. Short 
selections and many of them are infinitely more interesting than 
a few long ones. Your scholars are unlike most, if they do not 
feel stirred by the ring of the speeches, and grasp something — 
who can tell how much? — of the noble and patriotic spirit in 
the words. In this country at this time there is nothing more 
important for our children to learn than true patriotism. 
Give one who likes poetry with a swing The Battle of Ivry 
or Ye Mariners of England, and, to balance the scale, give 
another one of Longfellow's sweetest poems. The Legend 
Beautiful, The Bridge, or The Singers ; only beware of lengthy 
selections. After a few trials, see if your pupils do not enter 
into the spirit of the thing and vie with each other to find 
the best pieces and recite them well. Then you will have gained 
two points : first, you have taught them to declaim ; and second, 
you have created a taste for truly good prose and poetry. 



ONE of the most vital questions at the present time is whether 
this country is strong enough to assimilate all the foreign 
elements which are constantly being poured in upon it, and to make 
them distinctively American. The answer to this must lie, in a 
great measure, in the work done in our schools to make the little 
foreigners into true and loyal Americans. Teachers should in 
every possible way present our country in its true light to the 
children, that they may see how great and grand it is, and feel 
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honored in belonging to it. We are, indeed, many in one, and it 
is only as we remember to keep our country " one," and not 
" many," that it will grow in strength and beauty. Celebrate 
Washington's Birthday, Inauguration Day, Memorial Day, and 
relate the great deeds of the noble men who have made the 
country what it is. Use speeches, poems, essays, pictures, any- 
thing you can procure, and always aim at firing the heart and 
imagination, quickening the pulse, and making the children feel 
that this country, with its noble record and great future, belongs 
to them; always remembering that the impressions received in 
early youth are far more lasting and stronger than any later ones 
can be. 



DRILL in the school-room is essential to all thorough work, 
and useful appliances only strengthen the benefit derived 
from drill. The practical teacher, the enthusiastic teacher, is the 
successful teacher, and where he is to be found are always to be 
found those school appliances either of home construction or 
foreign make, wliich illustrate the subject, interest the pupil, and 
vitalize the theme. Good methods, well carried out, are a 
necessity in all first>class work, but teachers should remember to 
supplement all methods by most thorough and persevering drill. 



rr^HE teacher who wishes to work must never scold, pay no 
J- attention to the bad, turn all his attention to the good. 

No matter what our likings or prejudices may be, we must move 
on with the spirit of the times or be thrown out of the race 
altogether. 

There is no time for experiments, every step should count and 
lead to the end. 



SOME of us must be content to build piers, those unsightly 
structures over which a more fortunate age will throw its 
bridges ; but there is some comfort in the thought that posterity 
will appreciate the patience with which we labored while placing 
stone upon stone, when threatened by destruction and challenged 
by the flood. 
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ARRANGED BY MRS. CAROLINE S. MORGAN. 



A SPRING RACE. 

(RECITATION.) 

It be^an and ended with just one boy, 

Christopher Black was he, 
Alert and handsome and straight and tall. 
Just the boy for a race or a game of ball, 

And merry as merry could be. 

Christopher Black had a cousin Chris, 

Christopher White was he. 
Lazy and freckled, round-shouldered and short, 
Just the boy in ^* prisoner's base '' to get caught. 

And as happy as happy could be. 

Half a mile to the south from the court-house steps. 

Chose the Blacks for their cottage's site ; 
Half a mile to the north was another wee house. 
Just a mile between, less the width of a mouse. 

And there lived Christopher White. 

One morning in spring, young Christopher Black 

Set ofi' at a break-neck speed ; 
In two minutes he passed the squire's front gate. 
^* What now ?" said the squire. " I say — just wait ! " 

But Christopher did not heed. 

*^ Been stealin^ something, '' said old Squire Ben, 

With a- wag of his grizzly head; 
*' Do tell ! *' said the man with the butcher's steaks ; 
" Thief ! thief ! " cried the boy with the baker's cakes ; 

And away up the road they sped. 

Four minutes brought Chris to the court-house green. 

** What 's to pay?" asked lawyers three ; 

*' Who 'B sick?" said the doctor; '* Who 's killed?" said tho jmlge; 
" What 's a-flre?" said the candlestick-maker. Fudge; 

And off rushed the six to see. 

Still on, like an arrow, shot Christopher Black, 
Nor glanced at his following throng : 
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Little boys, big boys, women and men, 
And btuik of them all puffed old Squire Ben, 
For the road was hilly and long. 

At last the boy stopped. ^^ What 's upP* echoed he ; 

" Why, it's April First," with a grin, 

'* And I thought I would g^ve Coushi Chris a call, 

And 't was quicker to run than walk — that "s all ! '' 

And softly the door shut him in. 

— 8. C. 



THE DOGS' MEETING. 

(FOR TWELVE LITTLE BOTS.) 

{1st boy.) The dogs held a meeting 
One day at Somewhere, 
At which a Saint Bernard, 
So grave, took the chair. 

{2d boy.) Then up spoke the Pointer : 
^* I roam o'er the hill 
To search for the wild birds 
That sportsmen will kill." 

(3d boy.) Then answered the Setter : 
^^ I do much the same, 
And plunge in the water 
To follow the game.^ 



»9 



(4th hny.) And next spoke the Stag-hound : 
'* I chase the swift deer, 
As onward he dashes, 
In madness and fear." 

(5th boy.) Then up spoke a Terrier — 
From England came he : 
"A rat-hunt or cat-hunt 
Is great fun to me." 

(6th hoy.) ** Just so," said another, 
A native of Skye ; 
" To rats, cats, or rabbits 
No great friend am I." 

(7th boii.) " I 'm shocked," said the Collie, 
** At what you five say ; 
I follow the sheep-flocks 
To guard, not to slay." 

(8th boy.) ** I," said the Newfoundland, 
** All danger will brave, 
To rescue the drowning 
From river and wave." 
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(9th boy.) " And I," said the Bulldog, 

^' Though sometimes 1 fight, 
Protect carts and wagons 
By day and night." 

(10th hoy.) *' And I/* said the Mastiff, 

^* Protect; house and home 
From thieves and from robbers 
In darkness that roam.^^ 

(11th boy.) A dog from the country 

Where Polar winds blow, 
Said : ^* I drag the sledges 
O'er ice and o'er snow." 

(12th boy.) Then up rose a Lap-dog, 

An impudent pup. 
His talk was so silly. 
The meeting broke up. 

— Worthington's Manual. 



PITHY PROVERBS; 

An ounce of pluck h worth a ton of luck. 
Idleness i.< the mother of mischief. 
If a thing is worth doing, it 's worth doing well. 
It is better to have th** good- will of a dog than the ill-will. 
It is hard for an empty bag to stand upright. 
It is easier to seem good than to be good. 
Duty drst and pleasure afterwards. 
In right there *s might. 
Little strokes fell great oaks. 
Never trouble trouble till trouble troubles you. 
Patience and perseverance conquer all things. 

One thing at a time, and that done well, is a very good rule, as many 
can tell. 



A GOOD RULE. 

T IS well to walk with a cheerful heart 

Wherever our fortunes call. 
With a friendly glance and an open hand, 

And a gentle word for all. 
Since life is a thorny and difficult path, 

Where toil is the portion of man. 
We should all endeavor, while passing along. 

To make it as smooth as we can. 

— Selected. 
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THE STUDY OF SYNONYMS. 

Exploit, Peat, and Achievement. 

1. All three are derived from the Latin through the French. 

2. They all refer to something done. 

3. Exploit Ib a term of chivalrous character, indicating a deed of which 
adventurousness and strength are the characteristics. 

A Feat is the same thing on a smaller scale, and admitting a larger 
admixture of the elements of skill or cleverness. 

Achievement points not only to the greatness of the deed but to the quali- 
ties which have led to it, which may have been less showy than force and 
skill, and have comprised perseverence, patience, and industry. 

4. Wo speak of the exploits of Alexander the Great, and of a feat 
of horsemanship. 

^^But loving virtue, all achievements past, 
Meets envy still to grapple with at last.*' 

Save and Spare. 

1. Save is derived from the Latin. 
Spare is derived from the Anglo-Saxon. 

2. Both mean to preserve or prevent. 

3. We may be saved from any evil, and that either by accident or 
design. 

We are spared from those evils only which it is in the power of some one 
to inflict, and that by design with intentional forbearance. 
The difference may be seen at once in the two phrases, ^* he saved my life,** 
and ^* he spared my life.'* 

4. **■ He was to have been shot as a deserter, but the clemency of his 
commander spared his life.'* 

^^ He was struck by a bullet but the watch in his pocket saved his life."* 

Safe and Secure. 

1. Safe is derived from the Latin through the French. 
Secure is derived from the Latin. 

2. Both refer to freedom from harm or danger. 

3. When we say, ^^ He is safe,'' we mean in a state removed from danger; 
when we say, ^^ He is secure,'' we mean in a state supposed to be free from 
danger. Hence secure has traveled on to mean entertaining a sense of 
safety, which may be even contrary to the facts of the case. '• While they 
slept secure the enemy attacked the camp"; where security was not 
SAFETY, but emphatically the reverse. 

Those who are out of danger are safe ; those who are removed beyond the 
reach of danger are secure." Safety regards the present in connection 
with the past ; security is also for the future. 

4. " Secure from fortune's blows." 

^' And so it came to pass that they escaped all safe to land.' 
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Book Notices. 



The Senses and the Will. Part I. The Mind of the Child. By W. 
Preyer, Professor of Physiology in Jena. Translated tcom the original German 
by U. W. Brown, teacher in the State Normal School at Worcester, Mass. 
ifew York : D. Appleton & Co. 1888. Price, $1.50. 

. This valuable work contains Professor Preyer^s observations concerning the 
mental development of the human being in the first years of life. The author 
kept a complete diary of his observations of the mental growth and develop- 
ment of his son from the time of his birth until he was three years of age. 
He occupied himself w^ith the child, at least three times a day, and almost 
every day. The substance of the diary has passed into this book. The book 
is divided into two parts: the first part concerning the development of the 
senses, the second being the development of the will. Professor Preyer 
watched closely the child^s movements when brought in contact with a light, 
and observed the time when he first seemed to notice the light, and then as he 
grew older watched the effect of a sudden light, of a quick motion near the 
face, and the different effects produced by the same thin^ when the child was 
wide awake and when just wakened. The author has evidently given the sub- 
ject a careful study and observed closely the mental development. The result of 
his observations is clearly stated, making the work one of great use to students 
of psychology, and a careful study of this work will do much to put one in 
possession of the method of studying mental growth in children. 

Practical Lessons in the Use of English for Grammar Schools. 
By Mary F. Hyde, State Normal School, Albany. 226 pp. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Price, 50 cents. 

This excellent little text-book on grammar and English is the second of a 
two book series and is adapted to the grammar school grade. Its treatment 
and arrangement are eminently philosopnical and unusually practical. It deals 
sufficiently in technical grammar for correct use of language and gives con- 
stant graded instruction in composition writing. The pupil's powers of obser- 
vation are cultivated at every step, while he Is trained to think clearly and 
independently. The composition exercises are lessons in the expression of 
thought. This book will take high rank and will rapidly come into a wide use 
in the schools. 

Elements of Practical Arithmetic, containing exercises for class drill, 
both oral and written. By John P. Payson, former Master of the Williauis 
School, Chelsea, Mass. Boston : Lee & Shepard. Price, 55 cents. 

In this valuable little volume the object of the author has been that all 
analyses and illustrations shall conform to the methods pursued in the busi- 
ness world, and thus make the book practical rather than theoretical. To 
secuQB this result, each special subject has been prepared under the superin- 
tendence of a person whose life-work has made him master of that particular 
branch, thus giving the shortest and best methods, and those.which are actu- 
ally used by business men. Every example from beginning to end has 
been prepared for the place it occupies, and the author says that, so far as he 
is aware, none of the examples has before appeared in print. The work is of 
great value to the teacher as giving a large number of new examples, and also 
from the fact that it gives the business method of performing the various 
examples. 
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The Stort of the City op New York. By Charles Burr Todd. lUns- 
trated. 478 pp. New York and London : G. P. Putnam^s Sons. 

In this volume is presented a brief but comprehensive survev of the causes 
leading to the founding of New York, and of the various agencies contributinji; 
to her wonderful growth, with narratives of domestic details and romantic 
incidents which render the story clear and complete. Though planned espe- 
cially for younger readers, — the book being dedicated to the young people of 
the city of New York, — readers of all ages will find the work of much interest 
and worth. The noble and dignified history of New York; her progress^ 
which challenges the wonder of students of social science the world over; and 
her great future, impossible to forecast, all call for the most careful attention 
and study, especially of the young people of to-day. The Appendices contain 
a list of the mayors of the city from the K evolution, and a chronological 
record of notable events. The many fine illustrations and maps add much to 
the value of the work. 

Sea-side and Way-side. Nature Readers. By Julia McNair Wright. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., publishers. 1888. 

This very attractive little reader for the primary grade gives a full account 
of the livps and habits of the crab, the wasp, the bee, the spider, and some of 
the shellfish and sea animals, in such simple and easy language as to bu 
adapted to the little one's first lessons in rending. The book contains good, 
clear illustrations of the animals described and is printed in large, clear type. 
The children cannot fall to be interested in their w^ork with such a primer.' 

First German Reader on the Cumulative Method. By Adolphe Drey- 
spring, author of '' The Cumulative Method,'' " The German Verb-drill,'' " Easy 
Lessons in German,'' etc. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

This attractive appearing German Reader is a narrative in which the varied 
activities of childhood are presented in the i)laine3t, simplest, and most facile 
language. One of the designs of the story is the bringing out of prominent 
grammatical features, such as different classes of veros, force and value of 
prepositions, use of adjectives, and enough idiomatic expressions to pave the 
wav for a more thorough study. The book is well printed on excellent paper 
ana is strongly bound. 

Cheerful Echoes from the National Kindergarten. For children 
from three to ten years of age. Words and music. Written and compiled by 
Mrs. Louise Pollock, Principal of the Kindergarten Institute, Washington, 
D. C. Published by Henry A. Young & Co., Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents. 

This little volume gives, besides a number of sweet and bright songs for the 
children, instruction which Avill be of great value to the teacher. The selec- 
tion of appropriate songs and the manner in which the younger children are 
taught to sing are of vital importance. 

Our Republic. A Text-book upon the Civil Government of the United 
States. With an Historic Introduction. By Professor M. B. C. True and Hon. 
John W. Dickinson. Boston and New York: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 
Pp. 264. Cloth. Price, 84 cents. 

" It is the object of this treatise to place before the student such a statement 
of the actual agencies of the government of the nation as shall enable him the 
better to understand the silken bonds of authdritv which restrict, though 
unseen.'^ In addition to a somewhat full description of the various depart^- 
ments of our national government under the Constitution, the book ti^eats, 
quite at length, of the :State, its officers, laws and their operation, the county, 
city, town, taxes, education, juries, mortgages, railroads, wills, insurance, and 
many other interesting topics. The rapidly growing and strengthening senti- 
ment among American educators in favor of a more general and systematic 
study of civil government in our common schools is one of the hopeful signs 
of the times. 
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COUNTRY SCHOOLS.^ 

BY SUPERINTENDENT J. G. EDGERLY, FITCHBUBG, MASS. 

I. 

A CERTAIN amount of theory is expected in all that is 
written upon any topic connected with school manage- 
ment. It is not surprising that diverse theories are set forth. 
The writer of this article does not claim to be familiar with 
all the phases of district school life, nor does he presume 
to be able to instruct all who may attempt to teach in them. 
He attended such schools when a boy and in them made his first 
efforts at teaching. These circumstances warrant him in speak- 
ing in their favor. Many of those who ridicule them never 
attended one, never attempted to teach one. A few hasty visits 
or the reading of a description given by some one not very 
familiar with their methods should not form the basis of our 
judgment concerning them. Many of the best teachers to-day 
know very little of the duties of a district school teacher. We 
have in our minds too frequently the ideal school. We speak 
of what ought to be under conditions that are impracticable in 
many instances. The district school has been mentioned too often 
with contempt, and it is not surprising that many people think 
that there is nothing to be said in its favor. 

> Copyright, 1888, Eaatom Edncatloiial Bureaa. 
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The material composing the school must be taken into acoonnt. 
The district school is closely allied to the home life of a com- 
munity, and the teacher is a part of this community. It would 
be well for all teachers were they familiar with the surroundingg 
of their pupils, but it becomes a necessity in district schools, for 
there the acquaintance of teacher and pupil cannot be limited 
to the school-room. It must extend to the fireside ; the teacher 
must meet the parents at the home, in the store, in the shop. 

Some idea of the organization and of the work done in a 
country school may be gained from a statement detailing the 
experience of the writer in the beginning of his pedagogic 
career. The events of the first day of the term come yividly 
to mind. The teacher was a young man fitting for college ; the 
youngest of the forty pupils in attendance was four years of age, 
the oldest, twenty-one. The degrees of scholarship were as varied 
as the ages. The child who had never attended school before 
was there to learn the alphabet (the word method was unknown 
in that locality at that time), the young lady who had taught 
the preceding summer was in attendance to prepare for the next 
summer's work, the young man of nineteen or twenty who had 
" ciphered through Greenleaf s National Arithmetic " had returned 
to deal with algebra and natural philosophy. Some had ciphered 
to square root, and at that point they must begin, regardless of 
proficiency; others were scattered along from addition to per- 
centage. Each book of two or three series of i*eaders was there — 
the pupils could read in no other. Geographies and spellers were 
numerous. 

Sunday, the day preceding the opening of the term, was spent 
with the prudential committee, the person whose duty it was to 
hire the teacher. Monday night the teacher began to ^' board 
around.'' He was to board in each family represented in the 
school; at least twenty in all. The teacher apportioned the 
time to the account of each pupU. Some dwellings were near 
the school, some were two miles distant. Dinner, of which there 
was at all times a bountiful supply, was carried and eaten at 
the school during the noon intermission of three quarters of an 
hour. This was a social hour, whose influence extended through 
the day. 

The people were cordial, the visits to the several families were 
enjoyable, and the opportunity afforded of becoming acquainted 
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with the people was of great help to the teacher. The experience 
of that winter term was valuable. 

There was a spelling school one evening a week, which was 
attended by the inhabitants of the district, old and young, and 
frequently by those from other districts ; while at times delega- 
tions from adjoining towns were present. Sides were chosen, the 
school-master selected the words from any spelling-book, and the 
one who ^^ stood up '* the longest was the hero of the hour. This 
evening spelling school was the means of interesting a large num- 
ber of people in the welfare of the day-school. The public opinion 
of the district should be in favor of the teacher, and such gather- 
ings, if properly managed, tend to this. 

Certain customs existed in those days which are not familiar to 
the boys and girls attending city schools. One of these — a time- 
honored one — was " to fasten out the teacher " the first day of 
January. The pupils took possession of the school-room on that 
day, fastening the doors and windows securely, so that the master 
might not gain admission. He was obliged to resort to force or 
strategy if he desired to effect an entrance. A teacher has been 
known to procure a ladder, climb to the top of the chimney and 
place a board thereon in order to " smoke out " his pupils. It 
was regarded as the wisest course, generally, to leave the scholars 
in undisputed possession of the premises. 

School was in session six days one week, five the next. It was 
the custom in some towns to keep each Saturday forenoon, but 
the alternate Saturday was observed as a holiday in the school to 
which these observations refer. 

The question is asked frequently : " Why was it that in the old 
district school pupils made more progress in a term of twelve 
weeks than some pupils do now in the graded schools in forty 
weeks ? " The question implies that all in those schools advanced 
rapidly, which was not the case. We need not disparage the sys- 
tem of graded schools to show that some pupils in the country 
schools make good progress. The conditions are not understood. 
There is not so much to attract attention outside of school as in 
the cities, consequently more work relating to school can be done 
at home. It was not unusual to find in attendance in the winter 
season young men and young women from eighteen to twenty-one 
years of age. A young man eighteen years of age, studying 
arithmetic and grammar, could accomplish twice as much in a 
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term as a boy of eleven or twelve. The graded schools of to-day 
have no place for pupils sixteen or eighteen years old, who desire 
to review the common branches. They feel out of place in a 
grammar grade, with pupils from three to five years younger than 
themselves, and frequently they are not allowed to enter a gram- 
mar school unless they can pursue all the branches of study, which 
is not practicable. The high school cannot provide for them, and, 
as a result, they discontinue their studies, or, in some cases, attend 
a select school. The district school afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity for these pupils and they improved it. Many good scholais 
came from those schools, who subsequently attained high rank in 
their classes in the academy and the college. Some suggestions 
can be made which may prove of service to those intrusted with 
the management of district schools, although they may apply with 
equal force to the work of city schools. 

It is well enough to tell us that arithmetic should be taught, 
that the dictionary should be used, that compositions are to be 
written, that there must be declamations. We know all this ; the 
young teacher knows this; but how shall it be done? We seek 
for something tangible. If the children are to be interested in 
school work it must be done by interesting ourselves in that which 
pertains to their home life. 

The transition from home life to school life must not be too 
abrupt. The teacher should become acquainted with pupils, if . 
possible, before the term opens. Inquiries should be instituted 
for the purpose of ascertaining who are the leaders in scholarship, 
and also in turbulence. The teacher who can call by name the 
first morning a number of the pupils is a power in the minds of 
the members of the school. Let him make a plan of the school- 
room, associating the name of the pupil with the desk assigned 
him, so that the question, " What is your name ? " may not be 
necessary. We possess an advantage when we can address any 
one in this manner. In the school, the street, or the legislative 
assembly, the direct gaze is a power. The man that meets you 
in the street and, looking at you, greets you by name in a positive 
manner, has your regard in a higher degree than the one who 
says " Good morning, sir," in a tone which indicates that he do^ 
not know or care whether he is addressing Mr. Brown or Mr. 
Jones. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS.^ 

BY LABKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Bead MoMter qf iht Bo$ton Normal School. 

XVI. 

DIVISION, CONTINUBD. 

Dividing hy Three. 

FIRST develop throagh illustrations — as, for example, balls 
on the numeral frame, sticks, buttons, or marks of various 
kinds on the board — the third part of 8, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, 27, 
SO, 60, 90 ; then the third part of 1 and 2. The latter may be 
done by dividing a piece of paper into 8 equal parts, and naming 
each part i ; then by treating a second piece in the same way. A 
practical problem may be used for the same purpose : three chil- 
dren have 2 apples to divide among them ; what part does each 
receive ? They cut one apple into 3 equal parts, and each takes 
1 part, or i of an apple. They then treat the second in the same 
way. Each child then has § of an apple ; so i of 2 apples is i of 
1 apple. Or, lay two equal circles of paper one upon the other, 
and cut them into 8 equal parts. Each double part is i of the 2 
pieces, or i of 1 piece. 

In the development of the process of dividing by 8 it will not 
be necessary to divide the work into stages so carefully graded as 
in the treatment of division by 2. I will, however, indicate the 
corresponding stages, as they are always useful in the treatment 
of dull pupils. They are the following : — 

(a) 3, 6, 9, 12, 16, 18, 21, 24, 27, 30, 60, 90. 

(6) 1, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28. 

((?) 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 23, 26, 29. 

Id) 38, 86, 89, 63, 66, 69, 93, 96, 99. 

(e) 42, 45, 48, 51, 54, 57, 72, 75, 78, 81, 84, 87. 

(/) The rest of the numbera below 100. 

1 ^^pyriglit, 1887, by Larkiii Danton. 
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An example will show the agreement of the treatment with that 
of dividing by 2. 

Three boys are to divide 89 cents among them ; they have 8 
dimes and 9 c^nts. How many cents does each receive ? 

Teacher, How many dimes can each take ? 

Scholar. Each can take 2 dimes. 

T. What will be left? 

S. 2 dimes and 9 cents = 29 cents. 

T. Can they divide 29 cents at once ? 

aS'. No, for 29 is not found in the threes of the multiplication 
table. 

T, What is the next number below 29 that is found there? 

S, 27 is the next number. 

T. What is a third of 27 ? 

S. 9 is a third of 27. 

T. How many cents has each now ? 

S. 20+9=29. 

T. How many cents are still to be divided ? 

S. 2 cents. 

T. How much does each receive of 2 cents ? 

S. i of a cent. 

T. How many cents has each altogether ? 

S. 20+9+§=29§. 

The pupil must finally be brought to the point where he can 
give the following solution in substance alone : — 

We cannot divide 89 immediately by 3, because it is not found 
in the threes of the multiplication table. The next number found 
there below 89 is 60. A third of 60 = 20. Now 29 remains to 
be^divided. As 29 is not in the threes of the multiplication table, 
we divide the next lower number, 27. A third of 27 is 9. We 
havejnow divided 87, and 2 remains to be divided. A third of 2 
= §. So that the third part of 89 = 20+9+§=29§. 

Written exercises in dividing by 8 are not to be assigned to the 
pupilsjtill they have gained a thorough understanding of the mat- 
ter^nd some facility in solving problems. The written expres- 
sion for the example just given will appear as follows : ^^ 
J of 89. 8 in 89. 

J of 60= 20. 8 in 60= 20 times. 

J of 27= 9. or, 8 in 27= 9 times. 



of 2=: §. 8 in 2= f times. 



i of 89=29§. 8 in 89=29§ times. 
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Which form is to be used will depend upon the special statement 
of the question and its solution. 

After the treatment of division by 2 and 8 it will not be neces- 
sary to go into particulars in regard to dividing by 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and 10. The same method is to be followed with all these num- 
bers. When they have all been taught, the pupils may be required, 
by way of review, to divide a number by each of the fundamental 
numbers in turn. Great facility should be attained in the division 
of those numbers which are of special importance in business ; as, 
12, 24, 25, 30, 50, 60, 100. 

It will be observed that division, as indicated above, depends 
upon the separation of numbers into tens and units, although the 
words tens and units have been for the most part avoided. Let 
us divide 89 by three, using these terms : — 

89 consists of 8 tens and 9 units. A third of 8 tens is 2 tens, 
with a remainder of 2 tens, which are equal to 20 units. Add 
9 units and the sum is 29 units. A third of 29 units is 9 units, 
with a remainder of 2 units. A third part of 2 units is i. Hence, 
1 of 89 = 2 tens + 9 units + § = 298. 

This solution requires more statements than the one given 
above ; and there is danger that some of these may escape the 
memory. Frequently the process is shorter if the number to be 
divided is separated into the parts indicated in the first solution ; 
as, 89=604-27-|-2. The separating of numbers in this way is the 
most important part of division. 

In the preceding work on division it must appear that there is 
a necessity for the most careful separation of the work into stages 
founded upon the degree of difficulties to be overcome ; so that 
the work will conform to the educational maxim : From the easier 
to the more difficult. First come the numbers found within the 
multiplication table; then follow those without this table, but 
divisible without a remainder ; and finally, those numbers which 
lie beyond the table, but are not divisible without a remainder. 

Some of the work in the division of numbers below a hundred 
is no doubt more difficult than work with numbers between 100 
and 1,000 ; and yet these are fundamental difficulties, and it is 
better to conquer them in connection with small numbers. 

In some cases, however, it may be well to limit the division of 
numbers at this stage, and not apply it to all numbers. The fol- 
lowing may be a good selection of numbers for this purpose : — 



sso 
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[J"", 



n 



M 



By 2 divide numbers £rom 1 to 20. 

80. 
40. 
60. 
60. 
70. 
80. 
90. 
100. 



8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



n 



»i 



n 



n 



n 



i» 



M 



M 



H 



w 



»» 



*^ 



»1 



M 



»1 



W 



vt 



»» 



»t 



1» 



»» 



»» 



»» 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



w 



VI 



M 



»1 



M 



*1 



»» 



W 



Chart XIII will be found useful at this stage, because it contains 
. all numbers below 100, so arranged that they can be readily as- 
signed for practice in division : — 

By 2, series a, b. 



8, 

4, 

5, 
6, 

7, 
8, 

9, 
10, 



w 



»» 



n 



»» 



w 



n 



n 



»» 



a, b, c. 
a, b, c, d. 
a, b, c, d, e. 
a, b, c, d, e, f. 
a, b, c, d, e, f, g. 
a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h. 
a, b, c, d, e, f , g, h, i. 
a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, k. 
The number 100 should receive special consideration at this 
time. One kind of exercises is the finding of every two parts of 
which 100 consists ; for example : — 

99+1, 98+2, 97+8, 96+4, 96+5, 
94+6, 98+7, -92+8, 91+9, 90+10, 
89+11, and so on, to 50+50. 

Another kind of exercises is the following : 100 is equal to 
1x100, 2X60, 8x33+1, 4x25, 

6x20, 6x16+4, 7x14+2, 8x12+4, 

and so on, to 50 X 2. 

A third kind of work which ought to be done before passing on 
to the treatment of numbers to 1,000, is making change from i 
dollar for any smaller sum ; for example : 38 cents from a dollsr; 
the change may be 2 cents, a nickel, a dime, and half a dollar, or 
2 quarters. 
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DRAWING IN PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS.^ 

BY WALTSR 8. PSBBT, 
JHreetor of Art Dtpartwteni, Pratt Jmiihiie, MrooU^, JT. T. 

IX. 

DECORATION OF FORM. 

DESIGN, as seen in much of our decorated manufactures, is 
too often considered as arrangement simply, and governed 
by no fixed principles. It should be arrangement governed by 
laws of symmetry, harmony, and proportion, each of which most 
be learned separately by the child, and later his drawings should 
combine the three. But arrangement can never cover up the de- 
fects of poor proportion and lack of harmony in form and outline. 
It is the most easily learned, and therefore comes first, and chil- 
dren may best learn this element of decoration by the use of mod- 
els, tablets, and sticks.^ It is a mistake to begin with lines and 
points ; models, tablets, and sticks mean much more ; they become 
units for repetition, and when drawn in outline give clear, well- 
defined shapes, and prevent the crowding together of lines in 
meaningless combinations. 

The children should learn to arrange them in the most pleasing 
manner, along a line, about a center, and by alternation. Having 
learned to arrange and to draw various combinations of geometric 
models and tablets, they should learn to design units of their own ;< 
but it must be remembered that to simply produce a unit diiSering 
from a copy is not necessarily designing and work always to be 
encouraged. It must be of pleasing proportion, simple in outline, 
the curves and straight lines well balanced and harmonious in 
combination. How can this best be taught ? We should expect 
but a slight variation at first, and as this modification of units, 
with applications to design, is to extend through some years of 
work, all the object-work, so far as possible, should be such as to 
lead the pupils to think of the proportion and the reason for the 
various details of construction. 

1 Copyilgfat, 1887, by Walter 8. Perry. 

s See deflcrlptlon and illustrations In i»aper8 Nos. 1 and III of this series. 
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Objeclrdrawing must be the baais of all work in drawing ; but 
there comes a time when the pupils, having learned the principles 
of constructiye and representative drawing, should not always 
have the object placed before them. If the principles have been 
taught, the pupils should be able to adapt them to problems and 
exercises requiring a full development of thought and of the 
imagination. Pupils should not draw simply what they see with 
their eyes, but what they see with the mind, so to speak ; for in 
the mind must exist the conception. Therefore we teach drawing 
from objects until the pupils have learned to represent the edges 
and outlines of the various geometric models and combinations, 
and then at times require them to design and to draw useful ob- 
jects which are pleasing to the eye, correct in construction, and 
right in principles of representation. 

For an illustration we may use a timibler. The pupils have 
learned how to draw the g^eometric views, or perhaps the appear- 
ance of a cylinder or cone, and to measure the proportions of an 
object with the pencil held at arm's length. To give the tumbler 
simply as an object to draw from at this stage of the work would 
not be making the best use of the pupils* time. If, however, they 
are asked to design a tumbler new thoughts are developed. The 
drawing can be made in a few moments if made from the tumbler, 
but when the children are asked to design one they have to think 
out the proportions. Many at first will design tumblers which 
could not easily be held in the hand, being too broad. Others 
will make those with a base too narrow for use and for good pro- 
portion. The tumbler is as easily designed as any useful object, 
and therefore is mentioned first, and when the pupils can readily 
draw one of pleasing proportion they may design a tin cup. The 
cup has not the same proportions as the tumbler for various reasons, 
which the pupils should study. It has a handle, and is not to be 
carried in the same way as the tumbler. Its handle also calls for 
thought, and one must be designed which will illustrate strength 
and adaptation to the purpose for which handles are made. A 
tea-cup calls for still more thought, as it is to hold liquids which 
are to be kept hot, and a shallow cup, broad at the top like many 
tin cups, would not be suitable. A bowl is an excellent thing for 
the pupils to design, also vases, simple in outline, and later on 
they may design a bell with handle, a bracket, and many other 
objects or parts of objects. Such work not only demands thought 
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on the part of the pupil in regard to fitness and adaptation to pur- 
pose, but the work in design is of the very best character, as it 
teaches the pupils to consider what proportion, curvature, etc^ 
will make the most pleasing forms. This work in constructive 
design should extend through the entire course, and whenever it 
is possible for the pupil to think out the construction of an object, 
or any part of an object, he should do so if he has already learned 
the principles of representation by drawing the many geometric 
solids. 



riG. 1. 








But side by side with all this work there should be lessons in 
decorative design which will deal with units more abstract, but 
nevertheless real, because they may frequently be cut out of 
colored paper, and pasted into the books to form rosettes, borders, 
etc. The first unit to be used may be kitenshaped, as seen in the 
first illustration. This shape is a type form of many units used 
in decorative design. It is a good form for the pupils to work 
with, as the growth and development of a unit can be shown so 
easily by its use. The first row of illustrations shows simple 
modifications of this one unit, using the same number of lines, 
and even though all these be drawn on the board and then erased, 
it will be found difficult for the pupils to reproduce one or more 
of them and make them of pleasing proportion, or to curve the 
lines to look well with other lines. These units may be drawn on 
and cut out of paper and used to make rosettes, and by cutting 
off the points to give stability, borders may be made. Such work 
is of far more value to the child than to design forms which are 
ugly in themselves and whose only merit is originality. 



FIG. S. 
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The second series of units shows further modifications with the 
addition of two lines. Many children will at first make the units 
too small at the top, others will make them too large» aiid still 
others will curre some of the lines too much, thus spoilii^ the 
proportion. The child^s eye is trained for beauty of form by a 
careful study of the proportion of all parts of a unit of design^ 
and by a proper balancing of the lines. He should learn to cut 
off, to add on, or to curve a line more or less till the most perfect 
shape possible is gained. 

FIG. 8. 






Pupils find it difficult sometimes to conventionalize a flower or 
leaf, but if they learn first to design a simple unit they will look 
for modifications in the forms about them. A flower will suggest 
a unit, and in the study to get the best shaped unit from the most 
fully developed petal they get the type form, which, by repetition 
about the center, gives the best conventionalized form of the 
flower. The printed rosettes illustrate this work, and they may 
be used singly, or repeated for a border or to cover a surface. 

FIG. 4. 







The first unit given may now be further modified by division 
(^^g- !)• Th® parts branching out of each other in such a way 
as to give stability and good proportion. Fig. 2 illustrates fur- 
ther modification, the parts being held together by a band. These 
two units may be greatly modified by changing straight lines to 
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curved, and hj cutting off the augleB in various ways. They 
illustrate also the principlea of treatment of plant-forms, first : 
those whose leaves branch out of a main stem, and second, those 
in which the leaves and dowers have long, individual st«ms, as 
seen in Figs. S and 4. The last illustration shows an application 
of the units in the formation of borders. At first the very simple 
units may be used, as already explained, by catting off the points 
to pve stability. A great many modifications of Figs. 1 to 4 may 
be similarly applied. 
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THE TEAINING OF THE VOICE, CONTINUED. 

IT is to be presumed that, while this training of the ear, the 
woiVe, and the eye has been systematically carried on, the 
hand has, through a series of elementary lessons in writing, 
received the training that will enable the child to make a copy 
upon his slate of some of the written forms of the words, which 
he kear», gpeaka^ and tees in these early leasons. 

EXERCiaES FOE EYE AND HAND. 

DiBiCnoK — 1. Write each Ubboh leglljly Qpon the bl>ckbo&nl. '1. Bkve each KOrd 
proDonnced uid Bonnded. 3. Let the chlldran UM the nonta Id seoleaMB. i. Have Uie cUI- 
drcD cop; the list npoo the slates. 

Letton 1. Short sound of the vowel a. 
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ia^C 4^€Z/Pt 



Ati^ 




UZ4t 




Le%%cn j?.|[ Short sound of the vowel a. 

^H — "^n — 

I — 4. — 

/- 

N. B. Direct the children to fill In the blank spaces, so that the words shall gend< like tibe 
first word in each colamn. 

LeBBon S, Short sound of the vowel e, 
LeBson 4- Short sound of the vowel e, 

^^ ^a ^cet/ ^^ 

Ae^ y^^ "^^ 

LeBBon 5, Short sound of the vowel e. 
4^ '^ea ^^ 

A — A — ^— 

N. B. Direct the children to fill in the blank spaces. 

LeBBon 6, Short sound of the vowel i. 
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Le99<m 7n Short sound of the vowel t. 



A 




U^ — i^ 



d- 




^ 


/ 




/ 


A. — A. — 

N. B.VDireet the children to flU in the blank spaces. 

Le%9(m 8. Short sound of the vowel o. 


At2/ 




^^€^ 


• 






Le%9(m 9. 


Short sound of the vowel o. 


I . 




/ 



A. — A — 

e — c — 

M. B. IMiect the children to All in the blank spaces. 

Le9%(m 10. Short sound of the vowel u. 
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Le%9(m 11. Short sound of the Towel u. 
L€99on li. Short sound of the vowel tc. 



'U4UC WIO' 



Letton IS. Short sound of the vowel u. 

c— c— 

K. B. Direct the ohlldren to fill in the blank Bpaoes. 

Ije99(m 14* Short sound of the vowel u. 

4.— 4 — 

N. B. Direct the children to All In the blank spacee. 

LeBBon 15. Short sound of the vowel u. 



^i{4^ ^m^ 



N. B. Direct the children to fill in the blank spaces. 

The more carefully all this work is done, the clearer the mental 
pictures the child will form of the words he has been considering. 

This work cannot be hurried or slighted, else these mental 
pictures will be imperfect and indistinct, and the child's memoiy 
fail him when he tries to reproduce what he has seen as the 
written form of words. 

While the teacher should hold definitely in mind the particular 
work she wishes to give the child, in order, that he may learn to 
write words correctly, she should, as far as possible, utilize such 
work in connection with any instruction she has already given in 
language and in reading. 

If the idiomatic expressions I have^ I see^ Can you see f Do you 
see t have, through the lessons in reading, become familiar to the 
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child, they should be made important factors in the written work 
which he puts upon his slate. 

LANGUAGE SPELLING LESSONS. 

1. Use the idiom I have with the words a caty a mat^ a can^ 
, a pan^ namely : — 






N.'.B. Call attention to the capital tetter, the article a.before the name-word, and the period. 



2. (^r ^a^e a ca€. 



jO- 



'my€iy^. 



jd ctz/n. 



jti/ui/n. 



N. B. Direct the children to fill In the blank spaces. 

3. Use the idiom I %ee in a manner similar to that suggested 
in 1. 

4. Use the idiom I%ee in a manner similar to that suggested 
in 2. 

5. Use the idiom Can you, seef in a manner similar to that 
suggested in 1. 

N. B. Call attention to the quettion mark, 

6. Use the idiom Can you seef in a manner similar to tliat 
suggested in 2. 

7. Use the idiom Do you seef in a, manner similar to that 
suggested in 1. 

8. Use the idiom Do you seef in a manner similar to that 
suggested in 2. 
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Give similar lessons and use familiar words containing respect- 
ively the short vowel sounds S, t, 8, fi. As new idioms occur in 
the reading lessons form new sentences for slate-work, constantlj 
repeating the list of name-words which the child has for his slate 
vocabulary, and calling his attention daily to the use of the period 
at the end of something told; the qiiestion mark at the end of 
something asked^ and the capital at the beginning of the sentence 
or of the person's name. 

ORAL SPELLING, OR DEALING WITH THE NAMES OF LETTERS. 

Up to this time the child has dealt with sounds and their sym- 
bols, without reference to the names by which we designate them. 

Many interesting exercises may be given by which the child 
may be led to perceive that letters have names as well as 8<mndi, 

A simple allusion to the fact that each person has a name and a 
voice will often help the child to comprehend this new idea about 
letters. 

SIMPLE EXERCISES. 

1. Let the teacher sound a word, as, m-ft-n, and write the symbol 
for each sound as she gives it. Let her suggest to the class that 
as these letters talk to them, it would be well to know their 
names in order to designate them. 

Let her suggest to the class that they listen to hear m, or a, or 
n talk to them. Let her inquire if any child can talk like m, or 
a, or n. 

2. Let the teacher call upon any child to give a .sound, or, in 
other words, let her suggest that the child shall talk like some 
letter whose name she will tell, and whose picture she will make 
upon the board. Let her name and write each letter as she heais 
its sound. 

3. Let her write several letters upon the board ; as she names 
each letter, let her call upon any child to give its sound. Let her 
question what any letter upon the board, as m, or t, or v, says. 

4. Let her allow each child to represent some letter. Let her 
call upon Mr. Jf, Mr. B^ Miss D, or Miss A to talk. Let her 
represent the symbol of the sound in each case, and name each as 
a picture of Mr. M or Mr. B ; Miss D or Miss A. 

6. Let her write several words upon the board and call for liie 
name of the initial letter in each ; the name of the middle letter 
in each ; the name of the final letter in each. 
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6. Let her pronounce a word, sound it (m-tt-t), and ask for the 
name of the first letter she is to write; the name of the second; 
the name of the third or last letter. 

After a few lessons devoted to this line of work the class will 
be prepared to pronounce^ to sounds and to spell words at sight 
from the blackboard preparatory to another line of work, when 
the memory, an important factor in this early training, shall lend 
an aid. It is sometimes hard to realize that the aim of primary 
school instruction should be twofold, and that we defeat the pur- 
pose of the work if we fail to teach the child to remerywer what 
we have labored to make him understand. 



METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY.^ 

BY LABKIN DUNTON, LL.D., AND MISS L. T. MOSES. 

X. 

NATURE LESSONS, CONTINUED. 

First Year, 

THE lessons on the shore forms of land may be followed by 
lessons on the shore forms of water, if the children in 
studying the points and peninsulas show a desire to study the 
bodies of water that make into the land ; otherwise, these lessons 
would naturally come as a part of the study of the body of water 
which the children first observe. As in the study of the land 
forms of the shore no names were given to the land that went out 
into the water, so here no names need be given to the water that 
makes into the land, unless the children are already familiar with 
them. But should the name of any point, bay, or harbor be well 
known to the children, the pupils can be led to see how this body 
of land or water, as the case may be, differs from the other shore 
forms of land or water, and to give the same name to all forms 
that are like the one observed. 

As in the lesson on the forms of land they were all seen and 
described as parts of the land going out into the water, so the 
indentations are all seen as parts of the water going into the land. 
This gives the likeness, or generic quality, and the differences 
which the children observe and describe are the specific qualities. 

1 Copyright, 1887, by Larkin Dunton and L. T. Motes. 
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In all cases where different species can be made objects of obser- 
vation at the same time, it is better to lead the pupils first to see 
the generic quality, or likeness, then the specific qualities, or the 
differences. 

The children will easily think of the benefits of the irregular 
coast-line, both in making it easier for boats to get to the land by 
the greater length of the coast, and of the means of safety afforded 
by harbors. They will also see how much more beautiful the 
-coast is for these irregularities. The banks of a pond, a lake, or 
even of a river will frequently illustrate all these shore forms 
both of land and water. 

The order of the remaining lessons on the water depends largely 
upon the situation and surroundings of the school. In one place 
the work should begin by observations of the great ocean itself, 
or the part of it that the children can see, while in the absence of 
such opportimity for observation the whole subject of the ocean 
would be omitted. In another place the brook that runs by the 
school-house would be the object to be first studied. Should the 
school be fortunate enough to have in its vicinity all the common 
bodies of water, the following order would be a good one: the 
ocean — the water and its movement and the shores; the land 
waters — brooks, rivers, ponds, and lakes. 

The things to be observed about the ocean are its extent, — that 
it extends as far as we can see, and presumably farther, since the 
ships go out of sight, — the colors, saltness, and motions of the 
water, both the tide and wave motion. The waves are to be 
observed, with all their variety of height and color, the angry 
tossing and the white caps in a storm, and the long, low roll 
of the billows as they dash upon the shore in calm weather. The 
sound of the breaking waves is listened to again and again, and 
the sound when the wind is high is compared to that when it is 
calm. The rise and fall of the tide, the changing time of high 
tide, and the difference in height of high tides may all be care- 
fully observed. 

Should the lessons on indentations, or the shore forms of water, 
not have been given before, they would properly come in here. 
At this time, also, the cliffs and beaches, with the drift left by the 
waves and tides, should be observed ; so should also the various 
forms of animal life clinging to the rocks or left upon the beach. 

The children will like to think what the waves are like as they 
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advance upon the shore, rank bj rank, with their white caps spark- 
ling in the sunshine ; what the wave is like as the white foam curls 
along its edge and falls over, and what sounds are like the roar of 
the ocean. Their observations of the pleasure-boats, the fishing- 
boats, the steamers flying from post to post with their passengers 
and freight, and the great ships that go out to ^^ their haven under 
the hill*' will help them to think of the great use the ocean is to 
men. It is hoped that the children have learned somewhat to love 
the beauty and grandeur of the sea by this time, though they can 
hardly express as much. 

The continuation of the observation is quite as useful and 
necessary in the lessons on the ocean as in those on the atmos- 
phere, as, besides the changes of cloud and sunshine and the vari- 
ous aspects which morning and evening give, there are the changes 
of wave and tide to be observed. The same is mainly true of the 
other bodies of water; and so continued observation would be an 
element in the teaching of all bodies of water. 

It is always desirable to begin the study of land* waters by the 
observation of a brook. The children can come into closer con- 
tact with a brook than with any of the other bodies of water ; and 
so, even if one or two excursions must be made in order to observe 
the brook, it is better to begin with it. 

The first thing the children will observe in a fast-flowing brook 
will be the bright, sparkling water running swiftly or dashing in 
tiny ripples and falls over the rocks. The children will be pleased 
to find the swiftness of the current by throwing sticks into the 
water and watching them hurrying away. The pools at the foot 
of each little fall should be observed. The water should be tasted 
by the children, after they are cautioned in regard to any animal 
that may be in- it. 

The bed of the brook, with its smooth rocks covered in places 
with greenest mosses and ferns, in other places with pebbles and 
sand, should be observed, as should its slope, both the level places 
and the sharp descents where the rocks make the falls and rapids. 
The minnows and other animals that may be in the water should 
be observed. 

The banks, winding as the water turns around a rock to find its 
bed beside it, are studied; and here the plants and trees that grow 
beside the stream and are kept green by its pure waters are seen, 
and those the children know are named. 
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Before further observation the children should stand and listen 
to the sound of the brook, and think and tell what it says to them. 

It is well at this point to look at as much of the brook as can 
be seen. Its width may often be ascertained by walking across it, 
and its depth by looking through the clear water to the pebbly 
bottom. 

It is well, if possible, to take the children to the source and let 
them see the spring as it bubbles out from under a rock. If this 
is not possible, it is well to take them to some place from which 
they can see the brook for some distance, as it winds down the 
valley like a thread of silver. The place where the stream pours 
into some other body of water should also be visited, if convenient. 

Unless there are brooks flowing into the one studied, it will 
perhaps be as well to leave the formation of the brook by rain and 
snow to the next year's study; but should the question of the 
supply of water arise, the teacher can have the pupils look at the 
sloping hillsides and think where the little streams of rain would 
run. The use of the brook making green the land over which it 
flows, its beauty to eye and ear, its pure water so constantly given, 
will all be thought of by the children. 

The lessons on the river will include the following things to be 
observed: the water, its color, surface, and movements; the 
islands in the river and any drift that it carries along in its cur- 
rent, also any boats that are on the river ; the banks, their irregu- 
lar shore-line, height, and fertility. 

The uses of the river are the same as the uses of the brook ; 
but, besides these, it serves to carry things from place to place, 
and gives people much pleasure in sailing and skating upon it and 
in swimming in it. Other uses — as, turning mills, affording fish, 
and supplying ice — may be given, if the children can learn them 
from their own observation. 

Any pond or lake may give an opportunity to notice the slope 
of the land towards it and the streams that feed it and carry off 
the water. The water, in its color, smoothness or roughness, 
depth, length, and breadth, as far as they can be seen, should be 
observed and described, as should also the lilies or other water- 
plants growing either on the water or on that marshy border which 
is neither land nor water. The boats on the surface of the water 
and the fish that sometimes leap* from it, the ice which makes such 
good skating in winter, should each receive attention as occasion 
for observing them comes. 
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The shores iu their outline and elevation, the plant life upon 
them, whether in forests or farms, together with the houses, vil- 
lages, or towns on or near the banks, are to be seen and described. 

The attention given to the use of the pond or lake will serve to 
review many of the observations of the children ; and some appro- 
priate poem, or part of one, read at the end of this, as of the other 
lessons, will help make what has been seen more vivid and beau- 
tiful, and will serve to suggest things for which the children are 
to look on their next visit to the pond or lake. 

These lessons, with the observation of the seasons as they 
change, will complete the work on nature for the first year. In 
the observation of the changing seasons only the most general 
facts of temperature and moisture are to be observed. The cold 
and snow of winter, the heat and rain of summer, with the bud- 
ding and growing green of vegetation in the spring, and the glo- 
rious beauty of the harvest-time are sufficient for the little ones. 

Before beginning the study of society in its simple relations to 
the child, it seems well to review some of the aims of the lessons 
on nature, so important in these lessons to the child. Like all 
other subjects studied in school, these lessons should aim to give 
useful knowledge, to increase mental power, to help in forming 
good habits of thinking and acting, and to make the child better. 

Much depends, for the accomplishment of these aims, upon a 
clear understanding on the part of the teacher of the principles 
of education and the methods of applying them. The interest of 
the pupils in the work of observation has been largely depended 
npon for the knowledge to be acquired, as has the repetition of 
the observations and the comparison of the objects seen to-day 
with the same objects seen yesterday. So we would make con- 
stant observation by the pupils, frequent repetition and comparison 
of these observations, vital parts of all these lessons. 

For the increase of power, the principle that the mind gains 
facility and strength by use should be constantly present during 
the lessons in the mind of the teacher, as it is the use of the pupil's 
power of seeing, remembering, imagining, and reasoning that will 
give the pupil's mind strength in performing these mental acts. 
The pupils, therefore, should perform many acts of seeing, remem- 
bering, imagining, and reasoning, that their minds may acquire 
power. 

In the formation of habits, the pupils must do, and do repeat- 
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edly, those things that they are to acquire a habit of doing. It is 
true, both of the body and the mind, that they tend to repeat 
former acts ; and the more frequently an act is repeated, and the 
shorter the intervals between the 'repetitions, the greater the 
tendency to repeat the act. So, to acquire a habit of accurate 
observation, the pupils must observe much and frequently and 
accurately ; to acquire a habit of telling clearly what they have 
observed, they must frequently tell clearly what they see; to 
acquire a habit of strict attention to the work in progress, they 
must always strictly attend when work is in progress. The 
teacher should remember, too, that in all work which is to result 
in the formation of good habits, either bodily or mental or moral, 
there must be no variation, but always the thing that is to be done 
as a habit must be done as it should be done. 

The work all through these nature lessons should tend to make 
the child better. The observation of nature should increase the 
child's love of beauty and his love for and gratitude to the Crea- 
tor of all beauty. The accurate expression in language of what 
he observes and thinks should give him a love of truth and a habit 
of speaking it; the constant thought of the use of everything in 
nature should help him to desire to be useful. But it must be 
remembered that good sentiments and desires are not enough to 
make any human being good; they must be carried out into 
action. The constant care of the teacher should be directed to 
this ; and the child's love of beauty should result in his finding 
beauty in nature even when he is not directed by the teacher ; in 
finding beauty in poetry, and so choosing that alone which is beau- 
tiful ; in causing him to reject from his acts and thoughts things 
that are contrary to beauty. 

His feeling of gratitude to the Oiver should be fostered by turn- 
ing his mind constantly to kind feelings, and to their expression 
to those who love and labor for him in the home and school, and by 
showing him how much his heavenly Father has given him. The 
love of truth should be carried into action, not only by his accu- 
racy in these nature lessons, but in all his school work, so that in 
time truth shall be to him a very necessity of his character. The 
love of use may become his possession by allowing him to perform 
services for the teacher, for his classmates, and for others with 
whom he comes in contact; as the constant doing because he 
loves to do will make him thoughtful and unselfish. It need not 
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be said to any teacher, even of slight experience, that all this does 
not mean lecturing, preaching, or much talking to the children. 
It means a natural, pleasant, intelligent use of the opportunities 
arising in their lessons. 



LANGUAGE LESSONS AND EXERCISES.^ 

BT L. W. BUSSELL, A.M. 

XII. 

INTBEJBCTIONS. 

THERE are several points in reference to the use and abuse of 
interyeetians and ivterjeetianal phrases which should receive 
careful attention in teaching language. (1) The tendency to use 
them too frequently, weakening what should be plain statements 
or questions by interjections which are out of place. (2) Indul- 
gence in extravagant interjections. (3) Employing interjections 
which are mere slang or shade into it. (4) Still worse, making 
use of asseverations which, if not positive profanity, border 
closely upon it. 

On the other hand, a judicious use of interjected words or 
expressions is highly advantageous. By their use we may arrest 
attention, excite emotion, and emphasize thought. The ordinary 
sentence-forms for the expression of calm thought or plain narra- 
tive and description are not always sufficient for strong feelings 
and vivid emotions. For such purposes we may throw in — inter- 
ject — certain words which do give the coloring or emphasis 
desired. 

Children readily run into bad habits in the use of interjections. 
It is easier to give a fairly intelligible expression to the wants and 
feelings by the use of words divested of structural connection in 
sentences than to speak in sentence form ; hence, children grow 
into a habit of using independent bits of speech or incomplete 
sentences, with many interjections of various grades. 

Teaching. — Teach the nature of interjections by marked exam- 
ples of their use, employing such as have a positive propriety ; as, 
oh I ha I hoi bravo I lol adieu I hush! etc. 

Show the independent character of these words, both as used 

^ Copyright, 1867, by Eastern BduoatloiuU Bureau. 
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alone and as thrown in among other words, grammaticallj 
connected. 

Show that words of other classes are often employed to express 
emotion only; as, what! away I behold I wonderful! shocking! 
well done I welcome I off ! come I beautiful ! 

Illustrate the interjection of phrases, forming no essential part 
of the sentences uttered or written, but used to impress what we 
are saying, giving force, emphasis, brilliancy, or softness ; as in 
the use of you hnow^ I tell yov^ as it were^ etc. 

Show the impropriety of many common interjections and inter- 
jectional expressions ; as, my gracious ! by Jove ! what the mis- 
chief! thunder! and others still worse. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Speak the word oA so as to express joy, admiration, or 
delight. 

Speak the same word so as to express pain or sorrow. 
Speak the word ^6 so as to express dislike or contempt. 
Speak the word hem so as to call attention ; the word hist to 
command silence or quiet. 

2. Use the following interjections with sentences so as to 
express some pleasing emotion: hurrah! huzza! ha^ ha! hay! 
bravo ! as. Hurrah I see the flag I 

These to express disapproval: poh! faugh! pshaw! tush! as. 
Pshaw I it is not worth minding. 

These to express wonder : indeed ! strange ! what ! as, Indeed ! 
is it possible ! 

These to express salutation or taking leave : Oh ! welcome ! hail! 
good-by ! adieu ! farewell ! 

These to express a wish for silence : hark ! hist! hush! behold! 

These to express fatigue or painful feeling : heigh-ho ! dear me ! 
alas! oh! ah! well-Orday! 

Direction, — Be careful to place an exclamation mark ( I ) after 
the interjection, unless used in close connection with a sentence, 
when it may follow the latter ; as. Hark I some one is knocking. 
" Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness ! " 

Make a clear distinction between the use of and oh ! The 
former should always be a capital letter, and used only with the 
name of some object addressed, or pronoun standing for it, or to 
express a wish or ardent desire ; as, ^' O sleep, why hast thou fled 
my pillow ? " " O that I had the wings of a dove I " 
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" Oh " may be detached from other words, having usually an 
exclamation mark after it ; as, Oh ! what a sight is here I 

Use an interjection, in connection with other words, to express 
your feelings about a beautiful sunset ; about a high mountain ; 
to call attention to a flock of wild geese ; to stop a horsecar ; to 
express your fatigue after running ; to indicate your languor on a 
hot day ; to show your sorrow at the loss of a pet ; to express 
your delight at meeting a friend ; your regret at parting from a 
friend; your satisfaction at having a good lesson; your dis- 
approval of an unkind act. 

Extend similar exercises, both in the oral and in the written 
forms. 

Change the following sentences into the exclamatory form, 
using interjections with them : — 

The day is hot. 

These flowers are beautiful. 

Jumbo was a great elephant. 

Do not run into the fire. 

It is dark in this cave. 

Keep quiet. I think a robber is in the house. 

He has fallen through the ice. 

This is very amusing. 

Are you going to leave me alone ? 

I do not care. 

Please go quickly. 

Hlu9tration% : — 

Oh 1 how hot the day is. 

Hi ! keep out the fire 1 

What 1 are you going to leave me alone ? 

COMPOSITION EXERCISE. 

A Holiday Walk, 

[As a preparation for the written work, the teacher should hold 
a conversation with the pupils about their walks, suggesting, by 
questions and remarks, what things it is best to wi*ite about and 
the general line of arrangement of the matter. Bring to notice 
things adapted to the pupils' understanding and which will tend 
to intellectual and moral development.] 

1. Who composed the party, and the object of the walk. 
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2. The day, the weather, the sunshine, the clouds, etc. 

3. What I saw that was instructive or pleasing : the fine trees 
and their uses ; the good roads ; the pleasant by-paths ; the fields 
of grain, vegetables, and grass ; the fruit trees ; the cattle feeding ; 
the brooks watering the valleys ; the birds singing. 

4. The milkmen and marketmen going to the town : their use- 
fulness, our dependence upon them. 

5. Gathering flowers ; how they hide in outof-the-way comas, 
grow in the crevices of rocks, hang over the sparkling water, 
greet us pleasantly in many places. 

6. How bare and desolate, wind-swept and sun-dried, it would 
be without trees and shrubs and flowers. 

7. The greater enjoyment of things in nature from observing 
them and learning about them. They all may teach us lessons 
and have friendships for us. 

8. The usefulness of such walks : health, pleasure, instruction. 



THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY: HOW TO 

TEACH IT.* 

BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 
VI. 
THE GENBBALS IN THE REVOLUTION. 

I TOLD you some months ago that when we had finished our 
regular study of the Revolutionary war we should have a 
number of review lessons. One of them, you will remember, was 
to be upon the leading officers on both sides in that memorable 
struggle. I wish you would look over your text-books and any 
other histories you may have access to, and to-morrow we will 
consider what you can tell us of the leading British and American 
officers in the war, with special reference to the strategic plans, 
offensive and defensive, on both sides. Prepare lists of names and 
notes, biographical and military, in writing." 

[The next day the class oame together with a formidable flutter of notes and with eTldentiy 
a great amount of Interest awakened by their indlyidnal study.] 

"Now, we are to generalize events to-day, and cause to pass 
before us a line of portraits, properly labeled, which will give us 

1 Copyright, 1888, by William A. Mowry. 
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a series of pictures like a panoramic view of the great Revolu- 
tionary war. Edgar, when and where did the war begin, and who 
were the leading actors ? " 

^^ The war began in Massachusetts with the battle of Lexington 
and Concord, April 19, 1775. General Gage was in command at 
Boston, and the British force sent by him to capture military 
stores at Concord was under the command of Colonel Smith and 
Major Pitcaim." 

" Elmer, who commanded at Bunker Hill ? " 

" Towards the end of May more British troops arrived in Boston, 
and with them Generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton. On the 
sixteenth of June about one thousand Americans occupied Bunker 
Hill, and threw up breastworks to annoy the British in Boston 
and if possible to dislodge them fi*om their position there. These 
Americans were under the command of Colonel Prescott. Gen- 
eral Putnam and General Warren were also ofiBcers of the Amer- 
icans. General Howe attacked them the next day with four 
thousand men, and after a sharp engagement the Americans, 
having exhausted their ammunition, retreated. The loss to the 
British was over one thousand killed and wounded, to the Ameri- 
cans' less than half that number." 

" How was the American army at first organized by the Con- 
gress, Nettie ? " 

"The Continental Congress appointed George Washington 
commander-in-chief, and then chose four major-generals and eight 
brigadier-generals. The major-generals were Artemas Ward, 
Charles Lee, Philip Schuyler, and Israel Putnam ; the brigadiers 
were Seth Pomroy, Richard Montgomery, David Wooster, William 
Heath, Joseph Spencer, John Thomas, John Sullivan, and Nathan- 
iel Greene. Horatio Gates was adjutant-general, with the rank of 
brigadier." 

" Who was the chief commander of the British forces during 
the first part of the war, Waverley ? " 

" General Sir William Howe. General Gage returned to Eng- 
land in the fall of 1776, after which the chief command devolved 
upon Lord Howe." 

" Warren, will you tell us who {succeeded General Howe, and 
when?" 

"In 1778 General Howe went to England, and General Sir 
Henry Clinton succeeded to the British command." 
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" How long did General Clinton hold command ? " 

"Till the war was practically closed. General Carleton was 
appointed to the command in 1782, after the resignation of Lord 
North, when the British ministry had determined to prosecute the 
war no further." 

"Now, Edith, tell us, please, something about the other British 
generals who figured in this war." 

" There was General Tryon, who, in 1777, destroyed stores in 
Danbury and plundered New Haven and burnt Fairfield and Nor- 
walk. Conn. ; General Burgoyne, who attempted to cut off New 
England from the other colonies, and who was defeated at Sara- 
toga and surrendered to General Grates; General Fraser, who 
was killed at Saratoga ; General Pigot, who fought General Sulli- 
van, in August, 1778, on Rhode Island; Sir George Collier and 
General Matthews, who went on a predatory excursion from New 
York to Virginia ; General Lord Rawdon ; Colonel Tarleton, the 
cruel ; Major Andr^, the unfortunate ; and Lord Cornwallis, whose 
defeat at Yorktown virtually ended the war." 

" Who was the greatest general on the American side ? " 

( JLZZ, in chorus^ : " General Washington." 

" Who ranked second to him ? " 

(JLK, together^ : " General Greene." 

" Now mention the leading American generals, one at a time.** 

The class then in order, one after another, name the follow- 
ing:— 

"General Putnam," "General Sullivan," "General Stark,*" 
"Ethan Allen," "General Gates," "General Lincoln," "Mad 
Anthony Wayne," "General Lovell," "General Sumter," and 
" Benedict Arnold, the traitor." 

" Who were the leading oflScers of our French allies ? " 

" General La Fayette," " Count d'Estaing," " Count de Rocham- 
beau," " Count de Grasse." 

" Our time has expired, and we have only laid the foundatioD 
for our review of the war. We will resume the subject next 
Monday, and I will divide the work among you. Those on the 
first settee may write each a short paper on some one of the British 
ofiScers and his part in the war. Select your own subject, and let 
the paper be not more than five hundred words in length. Those 
on the second settee may write a similar paper each on some one 
American officer, giving your estimate of his work,, his abili^> 
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and the value of his services. Those on the third settee may 
write each a paper, as follows: Thacher, on The Plan of Bur- 
goyne's Campaign ; Warren, on The French on Rhode Island ; 
Emma, on The Winter at Valley Forge; Annie, on General 
Greene's Campaign in the South ; and Walter, on The Surrender 
of Comwallis at Yorktown. I will ask Mary to write on The 
Value of French Aid to the American Cause. The papers will be 
read, or a selection from them, and discussed by the class. You 
are excused." 

[Tbe following Mouday wse the moBt spirited lesBon Uie class had bad. Each one had con- 
lljied his attention to one topic, and had studied up from all available sources. The wbole- 
fonped the basis for aylgorous discussion of the merits and demerits of the seyeral characters 
and the various plans of campaign of the war. The subject was continued on Tuesday, whea 
It was flnlshed.] 



TTAEAN STANLEY, in his life of Arnold of Rugby, thus de- 
-l->' scribes his method of teaching : — 

" His whole method was founded on the principle of awakening 
the intellect of every individual boy. Hence it was his practice^ 
to teach by questioning. As a general rule, he never gave infor- 
mation, except as a kind of reward for an answer, and often with- 
held it altogether, or checked himself in the very act of uttering 
it, from a sense that those whom he was addressing had not suffi- 
cient interest or sympathy to entitle them to receive it. His ex- 
planations were as short as possible — enough to dispose of the 
difficulty, and no more ; and his questions were of a kind to call 
the attention of the boys to the real point of every subject, and 
to disclose to them the exact boundaries of what they knew or 
did not know. With regard to younger boys, he said : ' It is a 
g^eat mistake to think that they should understand aU they learn ; 
for God has ordered that in youth the memory should act vigor- 
ously, independent of the understanding — whereas a man cannot 
usually recollect a thing unless he understands it.' But in pro- 
portion to their advance in school he tried to cultivate in them a. 
habit not only of collecting facts, but of expressing themselves 
with facility, and of understanding the principles on which their 
facts rested. ^ You come here,' he said, ^ not to read, but to leara 
how to read.' " 
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FEW subjects conneoted with the schools are so generally 
misunderstood by the people as the matter of Moral 
Instruction. The cry of our Catholic brethren that the schools 
are godless is reiterated by many who evidently fail utterly to dis- 
tinguish between religion and theology, a godly life and subscrip- 
tion to a creed. 

"Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is 
this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world." In this defini- 
tion the apostle James but paraphrases the words of the divine 
Teacher when he named the greatest commandn^ent of all and 
**'the second which is like unto it": "Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself." 

Benevolence towards others, and an unspotted, clean, holy 
character like God, these are the two cardinal rules to be observed 
by aU in this life. 

THESE two great principles must be unfolded and illustrated 
in a great variety of ways for application to child-life. And 
it may confidently be asserted that this is done in the schools more 
fully and more effectually than anywhere else in our American 
life. The pulpit comes in contact with the people an hour or two 
a week. The Sunday-school touches the children for a single 
hour. But the school, through its teacher, its recitations, its geur 
eral exercises, its habits of order, industry, regularity, punctuality, 
system, decorum, mutual rights, obedience to authority, and daily 
lessons for work, exerts a profound and lasting influence in form- 
ing, shaping, and developing character for life. 



IN no other way can more efficient service be rendered in tliis 
character building than by storing in the minds of the pupils, 
especially the youngest, those memory gems which have become 
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classic in our language, and which carry with them the open moral 
lesson without the necessity of adding, after the manner of the 
ancients, ** Hsbc fabula docet." All teachers of young children are 
especially urged to Keep constantly before their minds and their 
eyes such small bits of poetry as have come down from the past, 
approved by the ages, and which cultivate a knowledge of God, 
of conscience, of right and wrong, of honesty, industry, purity of 
life, and goodwill to all. What a lesson can be drawn, aJso, occa- 
sionally from the derivation and meaning of words in common 
use ! Explain the difference between benevolent and beneficent ; 
courage and bravery^ and the like. 



BUT above all, store the mind with those gems which convey 
moral lessons in child language. The first lesson should be 
of God, and might well be given to the little ones in the form of 
the well-known lines : — 

WHERE IS GOD? 

In the sun, the moon, and sky. 
On the mountain, wild and high, 
In the thunder, in the rain, 
In the grove, the wood, the plain, 
In the little birds that sing; — 
Gk>d is seen in everything. 



THE next lesson might be upon the approving nature of con- 
science. And here let it be said that lessons upon right- 
doing and the approval of conscience for right-doing are always 
in place, but that lessons upon wrong-doing and the upbraiding of 
conscience for such acts are only to be used after the necessity is 
apparent. In a state of childish innocence, or the children's 
Cden, the " knowledge of good and evil " must not be thrust upon 
the little ones. The remedy for evil will need to be presented 
only after the evil has been found. 

SATURDAY NIGHT. 

How pleasant is Saturday ni^ht, 
When I've tried all the week to be good, 

Not spoken one word that was bad, 
Bat obliged every one that I could. 
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THEN let the Golden Rule be the next lesson, and let it be 
put in such language a3 appeals to childhood and the acts 
of children.^ These three selections well fixed in the child's mind 
may be of more practical value to him in life as a citizen and a 
man, than a whole year's study of theology at an approved semi- 
nary would be in later life. 

COERCION is always distasteful, and the instrument repulsive ; 
hence the frequent antagonism between teacher and pupil ; 
but when the former becomes a friend and companion the relation 
is at once changed into one of the utmost congeniality. 



THE eighty-sixth anniversary of the founding of the East 
Greenwich Academy, Rhode Island, will be celebrated by 
a grand reunion of former students on Thursday, June 21, 1888. 
The literary exercises of the forenoon will be held in the academy 
chapel. They will consist of an historical sketch, a poem, and an 
oration. Following these exercises, a dinner will be served under 
a mammoth tent upon the campus. 

It is requested that each former student send his present 
postoffice address to the Principal at once. To all who comply 
with this request there will be mailed a circular giving fuller 
information concerning the reunion. 



ALL teachers are respectfully urged to make their arrange- 
ments early for attendance upon the American Institute 
at Newport, the second week in July. The meeting promises to 
be of rare interest and unusual value. Circulars giving full 
details will be forwarded to any address on application to the 
president, J. Milton Hall, Providence, or Superintendent G. A. 
Littlefield, Newport. 



ON the opposite page is given a suggestive lesson, which will 
be easily read, even between the lines. Indeed, it may be 
called variously suggestive. No explanatory words are needed. 

> See page 248. 

i 
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ARRANGED BY MRS. CAROUNE S. MORGAN. 



THE GOLDEN RULE. 

To do to others as I would 
That they shoald do to me. 

Will make ine honest, kind, and good. 
As children ought to be. 

I know I should not steal, or use 

The smallest thing I see, 
Or what I should not like to lose, 

If it belonged to me. 

And this plain rule forbids me quite 

To strike an angry blow. 
Because I should not think it right, 

If others served me so. 

But any kindness they may need, 

I '11 do, whatever it be ; 
As I am very glad indeed. 

When they are kind to me. 

And whether I 'm at home, at school. 

Or walking out abroad, 
I never will forget this rule 

Of Jesus Christ, the Lord. 



[Selections and exercises appropriate for pupils of the grammar grade.] 

BE SURE OF WHAT YOU SAY. 

(Enter two boys^ one with a han4ful of marbles.) 

John. — Why, these are my marbles ! Where did you find them? 
JSarry, — They are not yours, and I did n*t find them, either. 
John, — I tell you they are mine, for I lost two Just like them. 
Sarry, — Suppose you did lose two Just like them, that does not prove that 
these are yours. 
John, — Whose are they, then ? 
JSarry. — Mine. Tom Cole gave them to me. 
John. — Well, Tom Cole found them, and they are mine, anyway. 
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Hany. — Bat Tom didn't find them. His Uncle Walter gave them to him. 

John. — I don't beliere it ! 

Harry, — Why don't you believe it? 

John. — Becanse they are Joat like the ones I lost, and I never knew Tom to 
have one like them. 

Harry. — Well, that is a poor reason. If I should lose a dollar, and some 
one else should find one, then would it be mine because I had lost one like it? 

John. — No ; that is different. 

Harry. — Where is the difference? 

John. — Why, dollars are mostly all alike, and you can't tell one from 
another ; but marbles are not all alike ; and when I see two Just like the ones 
I lost, I have a right to believe they are mine. 

Harry. — There are plenty of marbles in the world like yours; besides, you 
have no right to believe or say that somebody else found and kept your 
marbles unless you know it to be true. 

John. — Well, it looks very suspicious, to say the least, and I shall Just give 
Tom a piece of my mind when I see him. 

Harry. — You have never known Tom to tell a lie or do a dishonest act; 
and you accuse him of being both untruthful and dishonest when you say that 
the marbles are yours. 

{Enters a CHrl.) 

Mother. — What is the matter, boys ? Not quarreling, I hope. 

Harry. — I'm afraid we would have come to that if you had not come in, 
mother. John has lost two marbles, and insists upon saying that these are 
his. 

Mother. — Did you look for your marbles when you found that you had lost 
them? 

John. — I did n't have time before breakfast, and I forgot it afterward. 

Mother. --I know something about your marbles, I suspect. While you 
were at breakfast, Sarah went to clean your room, and found two marbles 
under your bed. She gave them to me after you left for school. Are these 
the ones you lost? 

John. — Well, I was sure that those Harry had were mine. 

Mother. — You were not sure ; you only thought so. Without looking for 
your marbles, or inquiring of others if they had been found, you have accused 
Tom of finding and keeping them Just because he had two like yours. It is 
mean and wicked to accuse others of doing wrong when we do not know, but 
only, think so. '^ Think twice before you 8i>eak," and then be sure of what you 
eay. ~ Sophie E. Smith. 



HOPE. 

(Becitation for two girls holding anchors made of leaves or flowers.) 

First Oirl. 

When our i)oor sad mother, cowering 

Underneath the Eden trees, 
Heard the footstep in the garden. 

Heard Grod's voice upon the breeze ; 
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When the words of doom fell slowly 

On crushed heart and throbbing brain, 
While she loathed the taste forbidden, 

Sought excuses, sought in yain ; 

What was left of all her blessings? 

What did doom and Judgment spare? 
Oh, the Merciful All-Father 

Left a Hope to sooth her there. 

Second Girl. 

When the maiden Mary lifted 

Eyes surprised but not afraid, 
And serene in holy courage 

Answered what the angel said ; 

Heard the voice that crowned her meekness. 

Of all women hailed the chief. 
Knew her future, sad as wondrous. 

Guessed the glory and the grief ; 

What then filled her eyes^ dark beauty 

With heroic thought and might? 
'T was her Hope to give the nations 

Christ, their everlasting Light. 



OUTLINE OF PANTOMIME CHARADE. 

(Snuffers.) 

Scene /. — Snuff. 

Two old ladies in ancient dress call upon anether old lady ; are gladly wel- 
comed, offered a seat, which they take, after removing bonnets and shawls. 
Then, as they knit and nod and smile, as in earnest conversation, first one snd 
then another, with an interval between, produces her snuff-box, which she Twp& 
on the cover after the old-time custom, then removes the cover and passes the 
snuff to others; all partake, using their handkerchiefs (colored ones sie 

best) freely. 

Scene //. — Pers (furs). 

A pedlar displaying furs to several ladies. To make this lively, depends oo 

the pedlar's ingenuity in acting his part forcibly — trying on the furs himself, 

and then putting them on the ladies ; parading before the mirror, and at lut 

appearing very nice to those who purchase, and shaking his fist, as he goes 

out, at those who do not. 

Scene III. — Snuffers. 

An old lady and gentleman sit by a table, on which burns a tallow candle 
with a long snuff; he reading a newspaper, and she knitting a sock. He looks 
up, and motions her to snuff the candle. She tries to do it with two knitting- 
needles, but fails ; then she tries a hairpin from her own head, with no better 
success ; whereupon the old gentleman impatiently attempts it with his fingers, 
but only succeeds in burning them. Then, while he blows upon his fingen 
and expresses great pain in a strong way, she rises, goes out, and returns with 
some snuffers, with which she snuffs the candle. —E, 0. P., in Good Timea, 
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THE RAIN. 
(For Four Pupils.) 

(Pint Pupil.) 

^^ I WISH it would rain,'* said Farmer Gray, 

As he wiped the sweat from his brow away ; 
^^ The corn, potatoes, the grass and grain, 

Would all be better for three days^ rain. 

If the drouth continues, the crops are spoiled, 

And all my labor, my plans are foiled ; 

The springs are failing, the brool^s run dry — 

Well ! there still is hope in the by-and-by.'^ 

(^Second Pupil,) 

^' How I long for rain ! '* the maiden said, 

As she tenderly watched by her brother's bed 
^* These lonely flowers that bloomed so fair, 

The very sunbeams and heaven's own air, 

Seem all polluted with heat and dust ; '' 

And she closed the sash as a gentle gust, 

Which might have carried relief and Joy, 

Brought only pain to the fevered boy. 

(Third Pupil.) 

^^ Kind Heaven, send rain, for the cloud of fire 
From the forest rises higher and higher. 
The brush is so dry, it is spreading fast. 
And every moment may be our last ; 
Or our house, crop, cattle, and everything 
May be consumed by the fire-king." 
And the careworn immigrant bowed her^head. 
While a silent prayer in her heart she said. 

{Fourth Pupil.) 

At last it came ! the refreshing rain — 

And the wilted flowers revived again. 

The glad birds sang, and the patient boy 

In thankful murmurs expressed his Joy ; 

The grain swelled out, the grasses waved, 

And the hard-earned home in the woods was saved. 

But the children murmured that rainy day, 

Because they were kept from their outdoor play. 

— Kate Lawrence* 
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THE STUDY OF SYNONYMS. 

Ransom and Redeem. 

1. Both are derived from the Latin. 

2. Both refer to baying back. 

3. In its application, redeem is general and is used with regard to things 

or persons. Character, life, and honor may be redeemed. 
Ransom is particular, and is only used with regard to persona, or 
their life, or liberty. 

Wc may redeem, not only by money, but also by care, by the expen- 
diture of labor, and the like. 
We RANSOM only by money. 

4. ^^ Talk not of life or ransom, he replies ; 

Patroclus dead, whoever meets me dies.'' 
^^ For no else, they said, but this oould be, 
Their wrong-detained honor to redeem, 
Which true-bred blood should more than life esteem." 

Rare and Scarce. 
l.JiBoth are derived from the Latin. 

2. Both mean uncommon. 

3. We call a thing rare when few of the kind exist, or can be procured. 

We speak of a thing as scarce, which, though usually abundant, is 

for the time being to be had only in diminished quantities. 

In determining whether an article is rare, we compare it with the 

existing quantity or number of some other article. 

In determining whether an article is scarce, we compare it with the 

former quantity or number of the same article. 

4. '^ A perfect union of wit and judgment is one of the rarest things in 

the world." 
" When any particular piece of money grew very scarce, it was often 
recoined by a succeeding emperor." 

Big, Large, and Great. 

1. The etymology of big is uncertain. 
Great is derived from the Anglo-Saxon. 
Large is derived from the Latin. 

2. All three refer to size or number. 

3. Big expresses such size as gives the impression of burdensomeness or 

bulk, and carries the idea of physical turgidity and rotundity, as well 
as size. 

Big and large express the existence of relative or comparative but 
not actual size. Great implies some degree of actual size. We may 
say an insect is not so big (or large) as a fly, but we cannot use great 
in this sense. 
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Big refers to bulk, great to extent, and large to width or capacity. 
A big building is made of a f2p*eat mass of material, a great building 
is lofty, wide, and extensive, and a large building would hold a great 
number of persons or a great quantity of goods. 
We do not say a big number of persons. Greatness of circumference 
makes things big. Great is used in a degree in which large could 
not be so well used ; as, lie was largely rewarded. 
Big is always physical, except when used in metaphor. Great is 
always moral. Large is physical when employed directly of persons, 
but may be used morally of qualities. A large man is tall, broad, 
and heavy ; a big man la excessively or irregularly large ; a great 
man is so by reason of his talents or energy, or perhaps only by 
station and the accident of birth. 

Number, quantity, and extent are represented as large. Power, 
knowledge, strength, wisdom, and such abstract qualities, with their 
opposites, as ignorance, weakness, and folly, are great. 
4. '^ His eye being big with tears." 

^^ Greatness of soul is more necessary to make a great man than the 
favor of the monarch and the blazonry of the herald, and greatness 
of soul is to be acquired by converse with the heroes of antiquity, 
not the fighting heroes only, but the moral heroes." 
^^ Such as made Sheba^s curious queen resort 
To the LARGE-hearted Hebrew^s famous court." 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

Selected from those given at Milford^ Mass.^ December^ 1887^ to Grades III, IF", 

and V. 

[At the head of each sheet of paper write your name, the date, and the subject of this 
examiDation. Place before the answer the same figures that are before the question 
During examination, ask no question about it.] 

LANGUAGE. 

GRADE III. 

1. What is the complete subject of a sentence ? 

2. Copy the following, and underline the complete subjects : — 

Three companies of soldiers were captured. 
Many beautiful presents will be given. 

3. Write two sentences, each containing a noun in the possessive form. 

4. In the following sentences change the Italicized words into phrases. 

The man advanced eagerly. 
Then there were no railroads. 

5. Define analysis, synthesis. 

6. Combine the following statements into a well-constructed simple sen- 
tence : — 

The boy wrote. 

He was a good boy. 

He wrote a letter. 

He wrote to his father. 

He wrote from aohool. 
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7. Define transitive verb. Predicate acUective. 

8. Write a simple sentence with the subject modified by two adjectives and 
one adjective phrase. 

9. Write a simple sentence with the predicate verb modified by an adverbial 
phrase. 

10. Write a simple sentence with the predicate verb completed by a predi- 
cate a(yectlve. 

GRADE IV. 

1. What is a transitive verb? Fill the following blanks with transitive 
verbs. 

The horse the load.' The farmer the com. 

The child the ball. 

2. Supply commas where they are needed. 

The name of everything that we see, hear, smell, taste or touch, is a noun. 

3. Copy the following sentences and draw one line under each limiting 
adjective, and two lines under each descriptive adjective. 

That fine, large, red apple grew in my orchard. 

This beautiful doll, dressed in the blue sillc, was a present from my mother. 

4. What class of words do adverbs limit? 
Add adverbs to the following sentences : — 

The horse trots . 

The ball rolls . 

6. Name each part of speech in the following sentence : — 
The dog and the child played prettily on the green lawn. 

6. Correct errors in the use of the capitals. 
Washington is the capital of the united states. 

Burgoyne was the general in command of the british forces at Saratoga. 

7. Unite the following statements in a simple sentence : — 

A man called at my door. 
He was poor. 
He was lame. 
He was ragged. 
He asked for bread. 

8. Write sentences using the following abbreviations : — 

A. M. U. S. 

9. Write a sentence containing a proper adjective. 

10. Write a sentence containing a noun, a descriptive adjective, an intransi- 
tive verb, and an adverb. 

SPELLING. 

GRADE III. 

1. Emma left her parcel and her umbrella at the opera. 

2. The rascal who made the assault gave a paltry excuse. 

3. As the pastor rode slowly by the castle, he saw a large mastifT on the 
lawn. 

4. If he cannot advance and give the password, do not scruple to arrest him. 

5. Our granite quarries may be worked with considerable profit. 

GRADE IV. 

1. The patient teacher taught the scholars to multiply. 
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2. The carpenter strikes blows with his mallet, on the head of the chisel. 

3. My cousin and my niece will be here in Janoary. 

4. The grocer filled the bundle with chestnuts and raisins. 

6. The teacup, saucer, and napkin were on the table in the kitchen. 

SPELLING AND LANGUAGE. 

GRADE Y. 

Fields. Squirrel. Because. 

Friend. Christmas. Answer. 

Sauce. Chicken. Faithful. 

Quietly. 

Directions: — Teachers will pronounce the words, and the pupils will 
write them in sentences. 



Selected fromlQueeHons given at Lawrence-street School^ Newark^ N, J,. December^ 
1887. 

HISTORY. 

GRADE I. —GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 

1. Give an account of Washington's life from the time of his inauguration, 
noticing his most important official acts. 

Give your estimate of his character. 

2. Write upon the following topics : — 
(a) The right of search and its results. 

(6) Harrison's campaign in the war of 1812. 

3. Take as a topic, ^^ The annexation of Texas and its results." 

4. Give an account of the discovery of gold in California and its settlement. 

NoTB. — Ubo not to exceed IS liDes for each topic. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

GRADE I. — GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 

1. In a paragraph of from 15 to 20 lines describe Egypt as to its boundaries, 
great rivers, government, chief cities, chief productions and exports, princi- 
pal occupations of the people. 

2. Draw a 9lmple outline of the continents of Asia and Africa, and compare 
the continents as to form, surface, advantages for habitation, commerce, and 
the wants of man. 

3. In what part of Asia would you rather live if you were obliged to reside 
there? Give your reasons for your choice. What large cities, mountains, and 
rivers would be near your selected home? 
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Book Notices 



GrubA's Method of Teaching Arithmetic. Explained and illustrated. 
Also the improvements upon the method made by the followers of Grube in 
Germany. By Levi Seeley, a.m., ph.d. (Leipsic). New York and Chicago: 
E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

Elementary teaching of number should proceed from observation, or better, 
it should proceed from thines, since nearly all the knowledge obtained by the 
child in its earlier years is by means of the senses. This method teaches In 
this way, dwelling for the first year upon the numbers from 1 to 10, and pro- 
gressing gradually and naturallv according to the ability of the child. If the 
teacher rightly uses this valuable work it will develop and train the attention 
of the pupil, forminjg the habit of close concentration, and will serve as an ex- 
cellent language lesson. The method adopted in this system is that of teachlDg 
one number at a time and developing the four simple processes of arithmetic 
at once. The plan is to use objects until the child is brought to see the rela- 
tions of numbers and is thus able to reproduce the relations without the 
objects. 

The New Practical Arithmetic. By Waite A. Shoemaker and Isabel 
Lawrence, of the State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn., under the direction 
of D. L. Kiehle, a.m.. Superintendent of Public Instruction, Minnesota. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 1888. 

This book is in reality, as well as in name, a practical arithmetic. It is designed 
for use in grammar and high school grades. The chapters on *' ten," '* twenty," 
'» one hundred,"' and **one thousand" are of particular value. This part of 
the book is original in design, and will prove by practical use to be an advance 
on the ordinary methods of teaching. The pupil who has rightly studied 
these lessons will be able to follow directions, to detect the real thought which 
lies behind all arithmetical symbols and forms of expression; will understand 
the difference between multiplier and multiplicand, divisor and quotient ; will 
have the ability to state the solution of a problem in clear and accurate Ian- 
fi^age ; will have achieved rapiditv and accuracy in handling the smaller num- 
Ders, and will have become so well acquainted with the main applications of 
arithmetic as to be able to solve the problems and explain them, even though 
they be put in anew form. Each new topic is introduced by a full develop- 
ment of the subject, so that the pupil may prepare the work without depend- 
ing upon the teacher. The arrangement as given in the table of contents will 
be found of great value to the teacher who wishes to have the class review 
certain subjects. The work is <me by which the pupils learn the reasons for 
the various operations they perform. 

BrvERSiDE Literature Series. No. 83. Tales of a Wayside Inn. By 
Henry W. Longfellow. With an introduction and notes. In three parts. Part 
I. No. 34. Part II. No. 35. Part III No. 36. Sharp Eyes akd Other 
Papers. By John Burroughs. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Single numbers, 15 cents. Yearly subscription (9 numbers), ^1.25. 



ARITHMETIC inmm^ 

WAfi&EH OOLBUBK'S FIBST LE880K8, 35 0EFT3. 

H. H. WHEELEB'S SEOONIT LESSONS. [In Fresa.] 
EIRCT I PQ^HMC -^ Rpvl^d ami Eiilitrg<!a Edition of Wnrren 

rinOI LLOOUnOi Colbum's First U«»nm (InUUerlaat Arilhmetie 
upon the Iiiduclire Method of luKlruHioit) wnsi puhlUhed in 18S-1-; deHcrlptive 
circulars containing sample pages and reconimcndattoiig — from which the 
following have been selected — will bt sent to any address on npplicHtlon. 

"II if Ihe ovtj F.nsll!<h textbook upon "Thfl ■Iterations sud HdillllODB In this 

mend." — Col. F.W. Parkkh. previously the fesl, and hv tar the beit 

" II ban naver had a tupeiiar, and ne think ; niaiiual of meDlal arlthnietlc that I have ever 

not an equal." — William H. Paine, A.K., | seen." — Tiiohas Hill, ex - President of 

Profe^Hor of the Sclenre nnd Art of Teach- : IlBrianl University. 

lug. University of .Mlc:hlgan. I 

QPrnUn l P^^HN^ Wheei.br-3 second lessons (in Frew) 

OCUUHll LCOOUnOi aUhouKh complete in Itself has been pre- 
pared to follow Colburn'i Firit Leuon$. Its brevity, the erophuBis that it plACUB 
on fundamental principles and their applications, and ttie omission of useless 
subjects, will make it acceptable. It Is hoped, to those tenchern and husiness 
men throuehont the United States who demand thiit the wsentlals of Arlth- 
naetic shall be better taught than now, and in less time, and that the non- 
essentials shall be omitted. 

The Second Ltiaont will be published In July. A descriptive circular includ- 
ing Mmple pages will be ready soon. 

HOl'CHTON, MIFFUN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

THE- INTERNATIONAL-CYCLOPEDIA. 

OODD, MEAD tt CO., Publlshera, N. Y. 




COMMENDED bf LraillDg (.liauMuquaue. 

SUCH IS THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 

'be minister 8mls help In It; Ihe lawyer lakes counsel of It; the teacher 1 earns from It; the 

larmer proflte by It; and mothers and children are educated by Its daily use, 
'ETory HouKhold vhlch haa It wUI be the bvttvr and wiser for Its poaaeHlon. " 

SOLD BT SUBSCRIPTION. AOBNT8 WANTED. TERMS MOST I.1BBKAL. 
I. A. FOWLER A, CO., Hsr England AgMti, 36 BfOmflald St., BOSTON. 



AFPLETOITS' READERS. 
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have held a foremost place 
amoug school books from the first dav of their publication to the 
present time, and they will continue for many years to delight the 
hearts of thousands of children who will ever find new pleastire in 
their freshness and noveltv. 



were prei)ared by educators of 



-the biv)adest experience; men intimate not only with the latest 
educational theories, hut familiar with the actual needs of the 
child-mind. Wiuit series of readers can present to the public such 
a pillar of educational strength, in its authorship, as'William T. 
Harris, Andrew J. Kiokoff, and Mark Bailey? 

» 

PPLETOW8' READERS cannot grow old in the hands 
of good teachers during the present generation of school children. 
In the higher books suggestive kotes furnish material for an 
almost unlimited amount of new work in spelling, pronunciation, 
language lessons, coini>osition, definitions, etc. Something new 
for everv lesson. The work of Dr. Harris in these Notes has not 
been approached by any author, and no series of readers yet 
published can supply new matter that can compare with the Notes 
in Appletons* Readers. 

pp^gTONS^ READERS ^^^ ^^^ ^" successful use in 
New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago, Jersey City, Cleve- 
land, OniMha, Kansas City, Atlanta, Detroit, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Paterson, N. J., Oakland, Cal., and 
thousands of other large cities and towns throughout the country. 



Send for full descriptive circulars, price-list, etc. Educational 
^^otos for July, isss, nearly ready, and will be mailed free to any 
teacher sending name and address. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

New York, Boston, Chicago, Ailania, San Francisco. 
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A NEW FIRST READER. 



There is a conviction among teachers that First Readers are faalty, parttcalarly in 
the line of grading and Tooabulary, and that they have not been prepared with that 
knowledge of and practical experience with primary methods which the subject de- 
mands. The feeling is general that the First Reader is the most important one in the 
series. 

Recognising the want in this direction the J. B. Lippincott Company have made ar- 
rangements with Mr. Eben H. Davis, Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea, Mass., and one 
of the most successful Superintendents in the country in this line of work, to write Jost 
such a book as is needed. This book will appear early in September, and contains not 
only a well graded series of reading exercises with natural vocabulary, but has also a 
Teachers' Edition, with modern and specific directions for teaching the subject of read- 
ing so clearly stated that teachers even in remote country districts may adopt them 
with full assurance of success. 

The following ai'e some of the features of this Reader : — 

It contains a large amount of easy reading suitably adapted to beginners. 

The sentences in length are graduated to the mental grasp and are so an*anged as 
not to confuse the mind, each occupying but a single line. Where even sentences are 
used which are too long to grasp as a whole, they ara divided at natnr pauses, the 
different parts occupying separate lines. In language it adheres to good English 
throughout, avoiding too childish prat 

The lessons are interspersed with selections from Mother Goose Melodies, which 
are always so delightful to children, the vocabulary being so arranged as to lead to a 
natural interpretation of the reading. 

The vocabulary is introduced before the reading lessonsi and then the pupils be- 
come acquainted with the words before they undertake to read them in the text. 

For full {information address the publisliers, 

J. B. LIPPINOOTT COMPANY, 

715, 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE DIVINITY OF TEACHERS. 

BT M. B. KERR. 

IF, as has been alleged, the " office maketh man," then in a much 
truer sense that of the teacher is divine. One has only to 
go back to the experience of his own childish days to remember 
with what a sense of revelation from on high, as, indeed, it was, 
the person and offices of one's first teachers inspired him. I have 
in mind now one of my first teachers who, when I was at the impres- 
sionable and keenly sensitive age of eight, was to me an object of 
reverent observation. My child's instinct told me she was con- 
scientious, and it also told me something else, which taught and 
influenced me more than all her love. It was that there dwelt 
with her an ever-abiding sadness, that seemed all the more apparent 
for the frequent gleams of humor which played upon the surface. 
It was my first experience of the "bands of love and service 
that bound me to the world's sad heart " — the universal heritage 
of all who exist, and who would share its joy. The influence 
of this subtle atmosphere taught me more than many words ; it 
seemed the prophetic glimpse of my own coming existence ; yet, 
it I loved, too, if in living it I might come nearer the personality 
I adored. Though far removed from her in years, I yet realized 
the nearness of our divine humanity in common, and felt the 
assurance that what she had done and suffered I could even do 
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also. She was, indeed, a revelation of religion to me at that 
tender age when human mediators are necessary, — as, indeed, 
when are they not? 

And yet how unconsciously was all this influence exerted by the 
author of it, but none the less effectively ; indeed, even more so, 
as the unconscious is ever the true, the strong. Had it been an 
influence otherwise, the drift would have been just as strong, the 
responsibility as great. 

It is a mistake to suppose that because a child has numbered so 
few years it is not already solving the problem of life. As soon 
as consciousness begins its work there must be the materials to 
work upon. How important, then, that they should be of the 
best! And chief and richest among these materials are the per- 
sonalities of those who surround its daily life. The father, mother, 
teacher are watched by eager, devouring eyes ; no subtle detail 
escapes, but is all faithfully noted by the hungry young reporter, 
for he reports for a voracious master, — no less than his own life- 
book. Good, bad, indifferent, it all goes down, and not eternity 
can alter the score. Personal influence is as wide as the infinite 
itself ; the impetus great beyond computation. Even at this day I 
well remember what power thrilled through my veins on my teacher 
saying once that as another had overcome so could we. It seemed 
a promise that as she, I felt, had overcome, so one day should I, 
and as a knight who receives the sword-stroke, I felt thrice armed 
for life. 

In this, as everywhere in life, love is the prime lever, as in the 
case of this teacher of my childhood. Her approbation was as a 
divine seal to me ; her condemnation awful, not to be contem- 
plated ; yet had I not loved her she could not have influenced me. 
It was in the common name of that love, whose name is also divin- 
ity, she moved and wrought so well. Teachers, then, realize your 
divinity, your responsibility as mediators between your God and 
man. Live purely, that you may show purely in the eyes of these 
little ones, that not the least of them may be offended. 



Drawing is the lesson of things which constitute nearly the 
whole action of human experience. M acArthur. 
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THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY : HOW TO TEACH IT.^ 

VII. 

LOCAL HISTORY FOR PRI^IARY CLASSES. 
BT NINA MOORE, AUTHOR OP " PILGRIMS AND PURITANS.'* 

CHILDREN love true stories. They like to know what hap- 
pened to their fathers and grandfathers, to their neighbors, 
or to the town in which they live. 

This personal interest in the immediate past, or in the remoter 
past of what lies close about them, is the foundation of a broader 
interest in historic events. Most schools for young children wisely 
leave national history untouched; but with some teachers local 
history is deservedly creeping into favor. 

Every place, from London to Poker Flat, has some romance of 
its own, some reason for existing, some point at which it has felt 
its connection with the current of national life ; and though chil- 
dren of the older States have an advantage in living where the 
town history and the national history meet, any child in any sec- 
tion of the country can be led through lessons and talks about his 
own neighborhood to stories of the nearest place of importance 
and thence to a knowledge of a few leading men and the main 
events of the three epochs of United States History. 

It would be pleasant and profitable if teachers of local history 
in different parts of the Union would compare notes and exchange 
experiences. For example's sake, here is an account of what has 
been done by some Massachusetts children ; may it be followed by 
reports from Virginia, New York, Ohio, and so on, to California. 

Beginning with a class of Boston children, most of whom were 
about six years old, my first care was to quicken imagination by 
comparing their present surroundings with those which existed 
for the first settlers of Boston more than two hundred and fifty 
years ago. In trying to do this, I found myself teaching them to 
understand and delight in historical maps. The talk ran thus : — 

" What street are we on ? " 

^Copyricrht, 1888, by Winiam A. Mowry. 
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" Marlborough Street." 

" Could any one draw, on the board, a picture of Marlborough 
Street ? All might try it." 

I tried it. My picture was merely two close parallel lines. 

" Could any one make a picture of our schoolhouse, on Marl- 
borough Street?" 

At the age of six, an artist is seldom daunted by any difficulties, 
and I soon had houses of all dimensions overtopping the streets. 
I explained, that since our picture of the street was very small, 
the picture of the house must be so small as not to be like a pictr 
ure at all, and placed a minute square or oblong on my own dia- 
gram to represent the building. They accepted the idea, and 
modified their drawings. 

"Now suppose it were recess-time. The children would run 
down stairs, out of the door, into the street, and off to the " 

" Public Garden ! " 

" Could any one draw the Public Garden ? " 

Remarkable gardens, most of them round, appeared on the 
blackboard. We discussed the shape of the garden. I drew it, 
they erased their attempts and copied mine. Our first map was 
complete, and when the children had taken their seats, I asked 
them if they supposed the garden had always been there, and told 
them of the time when all that we had drawn was covered by the 
Charles River, and how people had gradually made solid land of 
the mud flats. A part of the land wliich is now the Public Gar- 
den was once used as a circus-ground. The circus building was 
afterwards made into a conservatory, where people might go and 
enjoy the flowers ; and at last a large piece of the ugly stretch of 
gravel was covered with loam and laid out in paths and beds, 
finally growing to be what we find it today. Did they know of 
any waste land that was used for a circus-ground, now ? Perhaps 
that land would be turned into a park, or garden, or into lots for 
beautiful buildings Uke the Art Museum, some day. Perhaps 
they might be able, sometime, to help make the city pleasant and 
healthful. 

With colored crayons, the chikb-en then made their Marlborough 
Streets brown, and their Public Gardens green, to remind them 
of the green grass there, and the half hour was gone. 

In the next lesson the maps were drawn again, the story retold 
by me and repeated by the cliildren, each trying to give the whole 
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without being prompted by the rest, and then we were ready to 
add to our map Commonwealth Avenue and the adjacent streets. 

Had the school been in a different part of the city, I should 
have selected different points to start from. As it was, the river, 
with which all were familiar, made it easy for me to ^ow them 
the curvings of the shore and speak of the wharves fringing the 
northern and eastern sides of the town. 

Each child was next furnished with an outlined map of Boston, 
blank, save for the details mentioned in the lessons, and each was 
allowed to trace upon a piece of thin paper, pinned securely over 
the copy, everything that he could recognize. All were eager to 
show upon their tracings the position of their own homes, and to 
explain the routes by which they found their way to school ; and 
their tracings, aftei*wards colored by the children, proved of much 
value then, and later, too. 

Having finished the story of the Public Garden, I was ready to 
tell them about the Common, so that, also, was given a place upon 
the maps. The first ownera of the Common, and of all that part 
of Boston not flooded by the Charles, were the Indians. A talk 
about the Indians ensued, and a map was drawn upon the board, 
showing Boston before it was named Boston ; when it went by the 
Indian name of Shawmut. There was no Marlborough Street 
then, no Public Garden, — I sketched them faintly in the bed of 
the river, — but the Common was high and dry, and covered with 
flowers and blueberry bushes. 

The children next prepared an outline map of Shawmut, as they 
had prepared that of Boston, postponing the coloring of it until 
the end of the year, that they might the more easily make changes 
in it as my stories went on. 

After briefly touching upon the coming of the Northmen, and the 
discoveries of Columbus, — briefly, because Boston cannot claim 
these voyagers as her exclusive property, however much she might 
like to do so, — the first white settler of Boston, and owner of the 
Common was introduced. This was William Blackstone. 

Now the story of William Blackstone is of no importance to 
students of American Historj'; but I can answer for its im- 
mense value in giving Boston children an idea of the utter lone- 
liness and wildness of this region before the tide of immigration 
set in. It is of far more consequence to them as a stimidus to the 
historical imagination than lives of much more famous men, simply 
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because it stands in strong contrast to any experience of the pres- 
ent day, and yet concerns the same hills, and river, and ocean^ 
that the children see constantly before then). It makes history 
real. 

And so, while larger events were merely referred to, the doings 
of this obscure hermit were minutely scanned. His surroundings 
were carefully described, his character was critically surmised* 
Only one or two fresh incidents were given in each lesson, for the 
children were required, or rather permitted, to relate in turn all 
they had been told of Mr. Blackstone's staid adventures before 
hearing any more. The effect of this repetition upon the speech 
and memory of the cliildren was one of the best results obtained. 

In connection with the Blackstone lessons we constructed 
another map, — Boston as it was in Mr. Blackstone's time. I 
showed the class, on the blackboard, how the river and harbor 
originally washed the marshy shores, and they outlined '* Old Bos- 
ton " with much appreciation of the change. 

The Winthrop story followed that of William Blackstone * ; the 
two together, in addition to the map-tracing, extending through 
most of the first year, — occupying half an hour of each week. 

As the Winthrop settlement progressed, its doings were recorded 
on the map. A fort on Fort Hill, a windmill on Copp's Hill, etc.> 
etc., told of the improvements made by the early colonists. 
Whenever a picture relating to the time of settlement could be 
found, it was taken to the classroom, and several excursions 
about the city helped fix the localities in the children's minds. 
We went to the top of Beacon Hill, climbed the stairs to the 
cupola of the State House and saw the city spread like a map 
below us. We imagined the houses all swept away, green grass 
and trees growing there instead, hills rising near us, and the river 
flowing over the new land, while on the hillside was only William 
Blackstone's cottage, and by the seashore Winthrop's tiny village. 
Descending, we walked down Pinckney Street which carried us 
to Blackstone's Point, and proceeded thence, over the new land, 
back to the school. 

At another time we went to the Old South Church, which stands 
on what was Winthrop's garden. Seating ourselves comfortably 
for a good talk, we fancied the walls away, and the Governor's 
shade-trees above our heads. About here, we thought, the Indian 

^ See the Memorial History of Boston or reference given in Pilgrims and Puritans, for 
these blogrraphies. 
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chiefs waited upon Governor Winthrop. Yonder, perhaps, beside 
the house, stood the wood-pile from which the needy man stole 
logs until cured of his stealing by Winthrop's telling him to sup- 
ply himself freely ; and where the two little girls so narrowly 
escaped being crushed by the falling wood. 

Lest this method should seem like much labor expended for cu 
small result, it is necessary to remember that the result desired is 
by no means the accumulation of facts and the comprehension of 
the relative value of events. The result to be looked for is a defi- 
nite, deep impression, given and grown iuy of a few leading traits 
and incidents of the men and times chosen for study. 

In the next year these same children were able to advance more 
rapidly. They listened to stories of the Revolutionary period, 
and stories of the Anti-slavery days, repeating them with care and 
constantly using the map in describing the actions of their heroes. 

In the third and fourth years they began to read about England, 
and Plymouth, and Boston, reviewing the ground covered by the 
stories, and taking a wider range. But these readings, and the 
stories of the Revolutionary and Anti-slavery periods must wait 
to be spoken of in another chapter. 



METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY.^ 

^/^ BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL. D., AND MISS L. T. MOSES. 

NATURE LESSONS — SECOND YEAR. 

THE observations of the first year are repeated the second 
year with more attention to detail ; and in some cases other 
things are observed in connection with the subject studied. This 
year the observations are made more with reference to comparison 
than they were the first year. There are also certain obvious rela- 
tions between the phenomena observed, which should be noticed 
this year ; as, for example, the relation between an east wind and 
rain, between long sunshine and heat, and other simple and obvi- 
ous relations of cause and effect. 

In order that the children may compare a present with a past men 

1 Copyright, 1888, by Larklii Dunton and L. T. Moscb. 
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tal image, the power of seeing accurately and of representing the 
thing seen vividly must be strengthened. While the work of the 
first year was directed mainly to the cultivation of the power of 
seeing, the power of representing the things seen was not neg- 
lected. This year we still direct our efforts to the improvement 
of the power of seeing accurately ; but great attention should also 
be given to increasing the power of vivid representation in the 
children's minds. The method of doing this will be shown in the 
following lessons. 

The power of knowing relations between objects will come as 
a direct result of clearly seeing and vividly representing objects 
in their relations. The cultivation of this power in the minds of 
the children will be of secondary importance in this year's work. 
It should be used, as the representation was the first year, with 
reference to the subsequent year's work, and a preparation for it. 

The order of the lessons should be in the main as in the previ- 
ous year's work. For the lesson on clouds a suitable day is chosen, 
and the children are sent to the windows, or out of doors, for 
observation ; and the color, size, form, and movement are treated 
as last year, but with more attention to detail in seeing and de- 
scribing them. 

The children are again sent to observe. This time it is to see 
some particular cloud, which the teacher has pointed out to them. 
Teacher and pupils observe together. All return to their seats, 
and the teacher says, " I can see the cloud here with my eyes shut, 
just as well as I can at the window looking at it. You may all 
shut your eyes, and try to see the cloud." After a few moments 
she says, " Now open your eyes. How many of you can see the 
cloud as well when you are not looking at it as when you are ? 
You all think you can ; I will see whether you can or not. How 
many of you can tell me just where the very darkest part of the 
cloud is ? " The children's answers to this and other similar ques- 
tions will test the accuracy of their mental picture, which should, 
when not clear, be made so by another look at the cloud. 

When the question test shows that the pupils have seen so far 
correctly, they should be directed to draw the outline of the cloud. 
This attempt will show that most of the pupils need to look again ; 
and some common error criticised wisely by the teacher will create 
a lively desire on the part of all to look once more. When this 
is done, the children again close their eyes and try to see the 
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cloud. When they have done this, they are asked whether they 
saw the cloud more clearly the last time they shut their eyes than 
the first time. They all agree in the greater clearness of this vis- 
ion, and show that they are right by a second drawing. • 

The teacher now asks the pupils to think of some things they 
see more clearly now than they did at first. One says, " I see 
better the dark bluish slate color at the bottom of the cloud." 
Another thinks he sees more clearly that the lower edge of the 
cloud is more nearly straight than the upper edge. On inquiry, 
all see that better than before. An eager child tells that he sees 
the soft, fleecy, piled-up look better ; still another, with an eye 
to color, says he noticed that there were three or four thicknesses 
of white piled up on the upper edge, and that it grew darker all 
the way to the bottom, where it was very dark. This suggests to 
some child that the top edge was scalloped and was pretty. 

The teacher thinks the cloud is rather beautiful than pretty. 
Indeed, she selected that particular cloud, because she thought it 
so wonderfully beautiful. She would like to have the children 
think of its beauty a moment. She has rarely seen a more beau- 
tiful cloud ; but last night, or at some other stated time, she did 
see one even more beautiful than this one. And because it is 
possible to see even more beautiful clouds, she wants the children 
to look every day till one of greater beauty is found. But as it 
may be several days before there is another cloud more beautiful 
than this, she wants the children to shut their eyes a few times 
every day and see this cloud ; so that, finally, when they do see a 
more wonderfully beautiful cloud they can tell her, even if she 
does not see it herself, just how it is finer than the one they have 
seen today. 

Exercises of this kind, it will be readily seen, increase greatly 
the power of representation in the child. It is better, in the com- 
parisons to be made, to look forward to future observations, as 
suggested in the foregoing exercise, than to use their past observa- 
tions; although the latter may occasionally be allowed, if the 
thing observed was very impressive. 

It is well also to keep before the children's minds the exceeding 
beauty of the natural object they are observing. 

While studying the special cloud, the children generally ob- 
served that it was more nearly straight on the lowei* side than on 
the other sides, and that it was there darker in color. It will be 
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profitable to have them now observe the other clouds in the sky to 
see if they too have these peculiarities. When they have decided 
in this matter for today, it will be well to lead them to want to 
observe whether the same is true on other days. In this way they 
will soon learn the facts on which the theories of science in regard 
to this matter are founded. 

The observations of the moveiuents of the clouds this year are 
to establish the relation of their movements with the wind. Of 
course the cliildren will observe, in this connection, that clouds 
sometimes move in opposite directions at the same time. When 
this is seen, the different colors, rate of motion, form, and height 
of the two kinds of clouds should be carefully observed, and the 
different directions of the wind at different heights may be in- 
ferred. Of course, this is all to be done at the time of the lesson ; 
although, before a suitable day for this sort of work comes, the chil- 
dren may have observed the different movements at home. 

The children may begin this year to predict, from the appear- 
ance, growth, and movement of the clouds, fair or foul weather^ 
and to observe the conditions for and to predict fine sunsets, 
which they delight to watch. How well the writer remembers the 
delight of a little boy of seven when he saw a fine sunset which 
his teacher missed ; for, during the year in which they observed 
the beauty of nature together, he did not miss one sunset, so great 
was his enthusiasm for and love of the beauty of the heavens. 

The various analogies which the children see between the clouds 
and the other beautiful things of nature and art should be brought 
out at this stage of the lessons. The analogies of the last year 
may be repeated, if the children care for them ; and such others 
may be added as come naturally from their wider experience of 
things and better knowledge of the words which express them. 
It will be well for the teacher to suggest and picture any things 
to which clouds are likened in the poem she means to read at the 
close of the lesson. " Cloudland," a little poem by M. N. Pres- 
cott, found in most children's readers, delights children of this 
age. Should that poem be chosen, the third stanza would need 
to have the words casements, turrets, and battlement explained. 
This could best be done by a picture showing those parts of a 
ruined castle, which the teacher has previously drawn on the 
blackboard. * 

In this and all cases where the teacher wishes to make it possi- 
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ble for the pupils to image things from words, it is well to have 
the pupils themselves see the analogy from her words and the pict- 
ures she draws. If the children, from the mental picture they 
have formed of a ruined castle, see that clouds sometimes look like 
it ; and if the casements, turrets, and battlements of the castle are 
clearly defined in their minds, they will be delighted to find the 
poet has had the same thoughts that they have had ; and when 
the teacher reads, — 

^' Now a castle rises there, 

Broken casements, turrets rent ; 
Here a piece of crazy stair, 

Or a ruined battlement,'^ 

they will have no trouble in making the appropriate pictures. 

With the exception of helping the children to understand the 
poem to be read at the close of the lesson, it is well not to force 
them to see likenesses. They will naturally like those they see, 
and will be sufficiently active in this way, if their efforts are appre- 
ciated by the teacher. 

The use of the clouds in storing the rain and sending it down 
to refresh the thirsty earth, the plants, and all living creatures ;. 
the use in giving us protection from the great heat of the sun ; 
and in making us happy by their great and varied beauty will be 
much more real to the children this year than these various bene- 
fits were last year ; and much more readily will their little hearts 
rise in gratitude to the Giver of all this good and beauty. 

At the close of the lessons the teacher reviews the things the 
pupils have seen and thought about during the lesson ; they tell 
her what they are to look for in the future, and she reads to them 
some poem suited to their comprehension. Should they already 
know the one referred to above, the following, by Louisa E. 
Humphrey, will help them to see and love the beauty of the 
clouds : — 

A CLOUDLET. 

" O beautiful fleecy cloudlet 

That floats in the sky above. 
Come down and whisper your secret 

To the children that you love! 

" O tell us from whence thou comest, 
And whither thou goest away I 
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What makes tby wondrous beaaty 
And thy silver lining,— pray?" 

Then the beautiful fleecy cloudlet 

Quite lowly bent her head ; 
And sent a messenger rain-drop, 

Who to the children said : 

*' I am the breath of the angels 

Who from their warm, bright home, 
Bear to Heaven the children 

When Our Father bids them come. 

" And my beautiful silver lining 

Is the light from the pearly gate ; 
It Is always open to children. 

They need never stand and walt.*^ 



PRACTICAL METHODS OF TEACHING SPELLING.^ 

BY ANNA B. BADLAM, 

Bice Training School^ Boston, Mass. 

« 

GRADED LESSONS FOR ORAL AND WRITTEN SPELLING. 

General Direction.— ]. Have each word pronoanced, soanded, and spelled. %, Hare 
each word used in a sentence. 8. Have each word copied upon the slate. 4. Keep a list 
of the sentences which have been used orally and write them upon the board for a read- 
ing lesson later in the day ; have these sentences copied upon the slate. 6. Use these 
aame sentences for dictation exercises at the end of the week. 

Lesson 1. The initial letter chansres. A short. 



/^/ 



y^/ 



LesBon 2. The final letter changes. 

1. 

^Copyright, 1888, by Anna B. Badlam. 
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2. 
^l d^'t ^^/ ^€1^ 

jfk/n d^^ ^Oi^ Aa/n 

Le%9(m 3. The middle letter changes to e, f, <?, or u short. 

1. 

cf{/ ^m^ U^ ni^ 

2. 

3. 

jfk^ da^ jfiZ'n n^€ico 

j/if^ di^ jl4Mt ni^€^ 

de/ i/4/n n^t2^ 



d€U^ ^^^ ^aeo /i 

d^C€o "^Z ^teo /i 




^h€i/n 



'i4/n 



^u/ ^^et/ Ae/yi 



Les9(m 4. The silent letter. A short ; A long. 

p€i€e^ "^H'Ciie 44Z^t€^ Afi'te' 

Le%9(m 5. The silent letter. A short ; A long. 



ctz^ ca/i. ^na'n^ /i.^^ 
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Lesson 6. The silent letter. U short ; U long. / short ; / long. 

€^u/ Auo '^^/ /n^n 

cu/^ /^^ ^/c /u^ne 

Lesson 7. The initial letter changes. E short. 



'^}tC 



/ ^/ Acl j^c^^ 

Lesson 8. The final letter changes. 

1. 



^le-c 







ff.i'ct Aet ye/ ^e€ 




Lesson 9. The middle letter changes to i, o, m, or a short. 

1. 

^n^e^/ d€^i( ^^ de^ 



^U\ 




2. 



/l^/ /^^ "^^^^ "^^^^"^ 



Ai^/ Au^ ^nvei^ ^nti/ 

Lesson 10. The initial letter changes, /short. 

A^ pt^ 'U^ ^St^ 

di^^ n^/ U^t^ ^U4^€ 
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Lesson 11. The final letter changes. 

1. 







A^tY 





^U 






2. 






'.Ui^^ 




Ui^/^ 






d4^cS 



Lesson 12. The middle letter changes to a, e, o, or u short. 

1. 







A/ 




2. 






d4.Y 






d^iZC 



Lesson 13. The initial letter changes. short. 
Ac/ "Ui/ f/c/ Am 



^ 



€^ 



r 





Lesson 14. The final letter changes. 

1 


At2^ 


J.. 
^€2// €tc/ Cc/ 


n^tz 


9 


Ac^ 

Ac^ 


€t2y/ /iS^ ^€2y€ 
/vA /t2^0^ ^^fe 
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Lesson 15. The middle letter changes to a, «, t, or u short. 

1. 

2. 




Lesson 16. The initial letter changes. [7 short. 
^u/ cu/ 'lU/t 

'^^/ Au/^ iinu^ 

Lesson 17. The final letter changes. 

1. 

MUt ^UU^ CU/l Au/C 



^i4/n 



^ua^ Ci4/U' n^tto^ 



2. 

4.U^ d^Ai2^t 



Lesson 18. The middle letter changes to a, e, t, or u short. 

1. 

n44^^ ^u€ cut n^icl 

^ct "Ut/ Cti-'t ti^t 

2. 

^^UfT CU'U^ Aua 4^u^ 

'^cEri cad Aca -^^ 
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LeMon 19. The silent letter. / short ; / long. 
U short ; U long. short ; long. 

-iW^ €>U^ CU/^ i€i/d 

'Ui/^e cu/^ cu/Ue 442/^e^ 

Le%%on 20. The silent letter. short ; long. A short) A 

long; /short; /long. CT short; tTlong. 

1. 
4^t2^ ^^ i€£€^^ jU^ 

i€i€^ "^oAe i0t/ne ju^ne 

2. 

n4l^ ^^ €^€2y( "H^ly^ 

n4^^€^ ^U^ €^^ 'n^€2/Cer 

t Change of Boond. 

3. 



t 



r 



t Change of sound. 

Lesson 21. The silent letter — exceptions to the rule. 

^fyt^ ^ei€^ ct2/^fve ^n€i/9te 

|0=n8hort. 



It must not suffice simply to think that such or such information 
will be useful in after life, or that this kind of knowledge is of 
more practical value than that; but we must seek out some pro- 
cess of estimating their respective value, so that as far as possible 
we may positively know which are most deserving of attention. 

Spencer. 
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COUNTRY SCHOOLS.* 

BY SUPT. J. G. EDGERLY, FITCHBUR6, MASS. 

II. 

A FREQUENT change of teachers in these schools is inevita- 
ble, hence a new incumbent should endeavor to ascertain 
what methods have been pursued previously. Some of these meth- 
ods may be adopted, others must be discarded. There should be 
an individuality to each school, no matter what course of study is 
prescribed, or who supervises the educational interests of the 
town. 

The transition, however, from the methods of one teacher to 
another must not be too abrupt. The changes that are desirable 
should be made in such a manner that the efforts of former teach- 
ers are not disparaged. Similar difficulties will be encountered 
by the different teachers, and the efficiency of many schools has 
been impaired on account of the failure to recognize this fact. It 
may be prejudice on the part of pupils and parents, but if such 
prejudice is ignored the new teacher fails to receive that support 
which is essential to his success. The teacher with little experi- 
ence is quite likely to follow the methods that were in vogue in 
the schools he attended, and the degree of respect that is felt for 
a former instructor influences him in such efforts. Circiun- 
stances may be different, but the beginner can hardly be expected 
to realize this, considering the manifold duties that press upon 
him in his new field of labor. There is little to guide one, in 
many cases at least, beyond the recollection of the manner in 
which former teachers were accustomed to manage. This is a 
powerful influence in all schools. 

The number of classes must of necessity be large, and the 
organization of a school under such circumstances is a subject 
requiring carefid thought. There were at least twenty-five reci- 
tations daily in the district schools that the writer attended, and 
also in those subsequently intrusted to his charge. The number 

> Copyright, 1888, by Eastern Educational Bureau. 
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at times exceeded this. The importance of an attempt to reduce 
the number did not occur to him. The teachers in such schools 
today doubtless find a similar state of affairs, and it may be that 
they can profitably study this feature of school organization. 
Then the youngest children stood in front of the teacher, who 
pointed with the blade of his knife to the different letters and 
said : " What is that?" The response came " A," " B," " C," etc. 
A few minutes each day — not more than ten or fifteen — were all 
that could be spared for the little ones ; the remaining time they 
were left to themselves, the teacher frequently requesting them to 
be quiet. 

Scholars should be taught how to use the time not spent 
in reciting to the best advantage, and the young teacher 
must make this matter a careful study. Time must be econo- 
mized ; recitations should follow one another in rapid succession, 
and the daily program be familiar to all. The teacher ought 
not to be obliged to say at the close of a recitation to those who 
are old enough to learn their lessons, " Now you may take your 
geographies and study the chapter on Brazil ; or " The class in the 
Third Reader may prepare the lesson now." Such directions are 
needless. The pupils should set themselves at work, and the 
importance of doing so should be impressed upon their minds. 
Definiteness of purpose on the part of the teacher inspires the 
pupils with like determination. 

Having called attention to the need of method in the employ- 
ment of the time not needed for class exercises, let us consider 
what we term recitations. 

The method of conducting recitations is an important subject. 
It becomes especially so to the teacher of a district school, who is 
compelled to pass rapidly from one exercise to another. In this 
connection, it is necessary to take into account the work of the 
class in recitation and also the preparation for it. The time allot- 
ted to each recitation is short, and for this reason teacher and 
pupils must make careful preparation. Let us, as far as possible, 
avoid the delays that are likely to occur. A certain signal is suf- 
ficient to call the class. There is no need of repeating each fore- 
noon, " The second class in Arithmetic will recite next," together 
with several other admonitions. Special stress is laid upon some 
of these points that may seem trivial, but those who realize from 
experience the fact that time has been wasted in this way, feel 
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that young teachers need to be cautioned concerning this practice. 
Do not say to a class every day, " Books closed." It is presumed 
that this is understood, that the pupils are not expected to recite 
with their books open. Time is lost when we accustom ourselves, 
or allow ourselves to use these unnecessary cautions. 

We tire of hearing the clergyman repeat the number of the 
hymn several times. We attend a concert where each person is 
supplied with a printed program ; is there any reason why the 
manager should announce each selection in turn ? We attend the 
graduating exercises of a high or a normal school, and each person 
present has a printed program ; is there any reason why the prin- 
cipal of the school should take the time to adjust his spectacles 
carefully and read the name of each essayist and announce his 
subject ? Not unf requently a half hour is consumed in this man- 
ner, and at times when people are anxious for the exercises to> 
draw to a close. We sometimes teach too much by example ; we 
must learn to economize time. 

Suppose twenty-five minutes is allotted for a writing or a draw- 
ing exercise ; can we a£Pord to spend eight or ten minutes in dis- 
tributing the books and the same amount of time in collecting 
them? Some teachers advocate this method and their practice 
corresponds with it ; others can distribute the books in forty-five 
seconds. Under ordinary circumstances any class should be in 
readiness to recite within one minute from the time at which the 
first signal is given. 

After the class is ready to recite, how shall we proceed ? Do 
not ask where the lesson is, that is, do not inquire for information. 
The teacher who says, virtually, to the class, "I do not know 
where the lesson is, will you please inform me ? " places himself 
in an awkward position. Anything that gives pupils to under- 
stand that the teacher is not familiar with the lesson tends to 
weaken their confidence in him. If one pupil says that the 
teacher the previous day gave certain directions regarding the 
lesson, and another one says that other difections were given, and 
the teacher does not feel quite sure what he did say, he loses 
ground. Even the young scholars learn to "read a teacher.'* 
Our manner before the class has much to do with its progress. 
The way in which a question is asked, a statement made, or an 
explanation given, has its effect. Two teachers may illustrate the 
same point, using the same words in the illustration ; the pupils 
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will be interested in the efiForts of the one, while the words of the 
other make very little impression. We need to cultivate our 
power of expression. We cannot overestimate the importance 
of this. Nothing impresses a class more than positiveness, and 
we are the most positive when we give the fewest cautions, use 
the least number of words consistent with a clear explanation, 
and utter those words in a positive tone of voice. It has been 
well said, that the object of study is not merely to prepare for 
recitation, but that the object of recitation is to prepare for study. 
The pupils must, in the recitation, obtain suggestions that will aid 
them in their study. 

" Busy work " is now a prominent feature in our best primary 
schools. It can be made valuable in the ungraded school. The 
little ones cannot be left to themselves for a long time. Work of 
some kind must be suggested from time to time, the teacher bear- 
ing in mind that it is important for these younger ones to learn as 
early as possible to plan work for themselves. They like the " busy 
work," but we cannot say to them, " Now busy yourselves about 
something " ; suggestions from the teacher are needed. They may 
arrange blocks or sticks upon their desks. There is not much dif- 
ficulty in securing material for this work. Spools, pegs, beans, 
corn can be obtained and utilized. Arithmetical cards, language 
tablets, and similar devices are now plenty. A few may be ob- 
tained by the district, the teacher must improvise others. There 
should be a great amount of writing upon slates, and paper, and 
in blank books. While one class is reciting, all the others can be 
engaged in some definite pursuit. The preparation for this requires 
time and thought on the part of the teacher, but the results will 
compensate. 



The trouble which so many teachers experience in getting 
pupils to understand arithmetic is not inherent in the subject 
itself, nor in the mental inability of pupils to comprehend it, 
except in rare instances, but is owing entirely to defective 
methods of instruction. Greenwood. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS.' 

BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL. D., 
Httid MoMter qf the Boston Xortnal School. 

XVII. 
NUMBERS FROM ONE TO A THOUSAND. 

DEVELOPMENT OF NUMBERS TO A THOUSAND. 

101 TO 200. 

FOR the same reason that it was thought best for pupils to 
be made acquainted with numbers from eleven to twenty 
before studying numbers from twenty to one hundred, it is here 
recommended that they be made somewhat familiar with num- 
bers from 101 to 200 before they are required to deal at all with 
numbers from 201 to 1,000. The following steps will bring the- 
pupils to the desired result : — 

1. Counting from 101 to 200. 

2. Counting from 200 to 101. 

3. Writing numbers from 101 to 200. 

4. Reading numbers written on the board by the teacher. 

5. Writing the numbei's from dictation. 

6. Separating the numbers from 101 to 200, into 

a. Hundreds, tens, and units, as, for example : — 

134=1 hundreds, 3 tens, and 4 units. 
150=1 " 5 " "0 " 

105=1 " " "5 " 

200=2 " " "0 " 

b. Tens and units, as, for example : — 

134=13 tens, and 4 units. 
150=15 " " " 
105=10 " " 5 " 
200=20 " " " 

» Copyright, 1887, by Larkin Duuton. 
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If the work on numbers below one hundred has been thoroughly- 
done, there will be need of but little objective teaching at this 
stage of the work. It would be well for the teacher to be pro- 
vided with a few strings of one hundred buttons each, or a few 
bunches of sticks, each bunch containing one hundred ; so that he- 
can illustrate his work objectively, and afford an opportunity for 
the dull pupils to handle the objects themselves. But it is by no- 
means necessary to present all the numbers at this stage of the 
work in the form of objects in the hands of every child. Too 
much objective teaching of numbers is only less stultifying than 
too little. It is now time to appeal to the imagination and to the 
power of abstraction. 

201 TO 1,000. 

The pupils should now bs taught to count by hundreds to 
1,000 ; then the numbers 201, etc., to 1,000 should be treated in 
the same way, and by the same steps as were recommended in the 
case of numbers from 101 to 200, including the separation of the 
numbers into hundreds, tens, and units, as shown above under a 
and b. 

This work of counting, reading, writing, etc., should be contin- 
ued till the pupils have clear ideas of all numbars below 1,000, 
know them as composed of units, tens, and hundreds, and know 
how their component parts are represented by figures. The test 
of this last item of knowledge is the ability of the pupil to select 
the groups of objects, and the single objects, for which the differ- 
ent figures of any number below 1,000 stand. When this test 
can be easily borne, it is time to advance to the different fundamen- 
tal operations, but not before. 

ADDITION. 

The more thoroughly pupils are drilled in adding numbers ex- 
pressed by two figures, that is, numbers below a hundred, the 
easier will be the work of learning the addition of numbers repre- 
sented by three figures. Hence it is well at this point to make a 
thorough review of the addition of numbers below a hundred.. 
For this purpose Chart XIII. will be found very convenient. If 
all numbers from eleven to one hundred are in turn added to each 
of the numbers on this chart, the pupils will have 90 times 100, 
or 9,000 examples; while the teacher will be spared the labor of 
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•copying any of them on the board. The following suggestions 
«,re offered as to the proper stages of the review here recom- 
mended. 

Let the pupils add the numbers written below to each of the 
numbers on Chart XIII., proceeding from left to right : — 

First Stage, a 10, b 20, <? 30, d 40 - - 100. 

Second " 11, 21, 31, 41 - - 91. 

Third " 12, 22, 32, 42 - - 92. 

Fourth " 13, 23, 33, 43 - - 93. 

etc. etc. etc. etc, etc. etc. 

These^ exercises should, as far as possible, be performed orally ; 
but, when necessary, the pupils may be required to indicate the 
work on their slates. Suppose it is required to add the number 
47 to each of the numbers on Chart XIII., the work will appear 
on the slate in the following order : — 

14-47= 48 76+47=128 43+47= 90 

12+47= 59 84+47=131 62+47= 99 

26+47= 73 96+47=143 70+47=117 

34+47= 81 2+47= 49 73+47=120 

47+47= 94 19+47= 66 87+47=134 

634-47=100 22+47= 69 93+47=140 

67+47=114 31+47= 78 etc. etc. etc. 

Or the pupils may be required to write the results only ; when 
the results of the above additions would assume this form : — 

a. b, c. d. e. f, g. h. i. k, 
I 48 59 73 
m. 49 66 69 
n. etc., etc. 

It will be noticed that the numbers to be added first are those 
consisting of tens only, then those consisting of tens and units. 
In adding the latter class of numbers, the tens should be added 
first and then the units; for example: 95+47; 95+40=135; 
135+7=142 ; hence, 95+47=142. 

The pupils should acquire considerable facility in adding num- 
bers of two places before proceeding to the addition of larger 
numbers. When they are prepared to advance to work with larger 
numbers, they should be assigned examples in the following 
order : — 



81 94 


100 114 123 131 143 


78 90 


99 117 120 134 140 
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a. Both niunbers containing tens only, as, — 

40+30= 70. 
80+70=150. 

b. One number containing tens and units, the other tens only ; 
as, — 

45+80= 75. 
48+60=108. 

c. Both numbers containing tens and units ; as, — 

43+24= 67. 
86+75=161. 

d. One number containing hundreds, tens, and units, and the 
other only tens and units, as, — 

238+46=284. 
4754-48=523. 

^. Both numbers containing hundreds, tens, and units, as, — 

425+248=673. 
436+398=834. 

The above is the order in adding two numbers only ; the addi- 
tion of columns of numbers comes later. This work is all to be 
done mentally before any part of the result is written. In adding 
two numbers, the following rule is universally to be followed : 

The first number is not to be separated into parts ; when the 
second consists of tens and units, the tens are to be added first, 
then the units ; when it consists of hundreds, tens, and units, the 
hundreds are to be added first, then the tens, and lastly the 
units, e. g. : — 

367+86; 367+80=447; 447+6=453. 378+285; 378+200 
=578; 578+80=658; 658+5=663. 

Only a few examples like the last should be given ; and these 
mainly to the ablest pupils. 

The pupils should have enough work like the above, on pure 
numbers, to make them familiar with the processes of addition ; 
and then the knowledge and power thus gained should be applied 
to the solution of simple practical problems. Indeed, some prac- 
tical problems should be given with almost every lesson. 
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EDITORIAJL. 



A 



YEAR and a half has been sufficient to demonstrate the 
success of Common School Udueation. It began in Janu- 
ary, 1887, without a single subscriber. It now sends out regu- 
larly eight thousand copies, and will soon require a round ten 
thousand to mail monthly to its paid subscribers. Its efforts to 
furnish systematic instruction in the best methods of teaching the 
common school branches has met with a cordial response from the 
teachers of America. It pays a high price for its articles, which 
are printed in the best style of the art on the best magazine paper, 
and it can hardly be afforded at the low price at which it has hith- 
erto been furnished. Many improvements are contemplated for the 
new volume, which will bagin January, 1889, and in order to meet 
all necessary expenses thereby incurred, we desire a very large 
increase of our circulation. If every one of our present subscrib- 
ers should send us one new name with the dollar, our list would 
be doubled at once, and a favor would be conferred upon the new 
subscriber. 

It will be the aim of the editor and the publishers to give full 
value for the money received, to deal honorably, and to furnish 
the best and most useful professional journal for the common 
school teachers of this country possible. Their plans are well 
laid, and the changes, improvements, and enlargements will require 
a series of years to fully mature and carry into operation. 

THE royal road on which a child travels in his pursuit after 
knowledge is usually along the line of hands and eyes. 
What he can touch or see is of vital interest to him. For him the 
teacher brings into requisition all objects, in the schoolroom and 
out of it. For him, the workshop is fitted up ; visits to picture 
galleries and libraries are made. Sources ready at hand often 
contain the needed material for study. Geography can be taught 
objectively and effectively by reference to the landscape within 
sight of the schoolroom, — the hill, the adjacent wood, and the 
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neighboring pond. The moulding table, the outline maps, the 
relief charts, and even a train of freight ears may supply the best 
of aids to the desired end. The number of the car is to be ob- 
served, the initial letters, the capacity of the car, its freight, and 
many other things connected therewith. Geography can be taught 
in an admirable manner by mutual conferences between teacher 
and pupils upon telegraph lines and messages. These despatches 
may be of business, of news, of friendship, of disaster, misfortune, 
or accident. Even so commonplace a thing as a postage stamp 
has a volume of valuable information locked up in it. Children 
are always interested in the collection of postage stamps. Why 
not utilize this impulse to increase their interest in geography and 
history? What historical stories are stamped upon the face of 
those little squares of bright colored paper, which are used to 
insure a speedy transmittal and delivery of our letters. The 
design upon the face of this little parallelogram has wrought into 
it, often, the successes or the agonies of a nation's lifetime. It 
has, for our reading, the most condensed history extant. To 
study it aright is to learn to read and to remember, to investigate 
and to discriminate with an interest keenly alive to the facts and 
the philosophy of geography and history. A class can hardly 
begin a collection of these interesting souvenirs of the nations 
without its leading them to study more carefully and with a keen 
relLsh and interest 'both the geography and the history of the 
world. 

Again, the study of coins, even more than of stamps, leads to 
the development of habits of close obseirvation, of keen analyti- 
cal thought, of clear and concise deduction, robs all historical and 
geographical study of its dullness, and gives to it a zest and relish 
never before experienced. The general interest among the young 
in the study of stamps and coins is great in many communities. 
Why not add this to the many devices now in use in the school- 
room for increasing the interest in geographical and historical 
studies. The extent to which the collection of coins and stamps 
is carried on will surprise those who have not given the subject 
careful attention. The stamp and coin companies have invested 
large amounts of capital in the business and are constantly adding 
new lines to their alreadv extended interests. Their collections. 
for schools and institutions of learning are really astonishing. 
Thousands of boys and girls all over the country are now carry- 
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ing on a correspondence with such firms and thereby adding 
materially to their knowledge of the world, present and past, and 
expanding and disciplining their minds in no mean degree. The 
schools should profit by the interest which the young people feel 
in stamps and coins. 

THE education of the young in sentiments and principles of 
patriotism should form one of the most important functions 
•of our public schools. Chicago has set a good example in offering 
prizes to the pupils in the schools for essajrs on "Patriotism." 
The income of $10,000 has been given to the school department 
•of the city by Mr. V. F. Lawson, the publisher of The Chicago 
Daily News, to be expended in procuring suitable medals to be 
awarded each year. Mr. Lawson states the object he has in view, 
in the following words : " For the purpose of stimulating interest 
in the study of patriotic literature by the pupils of our public 
schools to the end that familiarity with the causes which led to the 
founding of the American Republic, and with the motives which 
inspired the struggles and sacrifices of the fathers may develop a 
higher standard of American citizenship." Here is an example 
worthy to be followed in other cities. 

THE meeting of the National Educational Association at San 
Francisco proved to be of very high order. It was well 
planned and the admirable plan was equally well carried out. 
The people of that great city are deserving of all praise for their 
abundant hospitality and generosity. The cause of education 
upon the Pacific coast must inevitably be a great gainer for such 
a stimulating meeting. Now let the next meeting be at Boston, 
and let it be worthy of that cultured city. 
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KING PHILIP'S INVINCIBLE FLEET. 

A BALLAD OF THE ARMADA. 

[ The stoiy is put into the moath of one of the defeated Spaniards, and the ezpressiona 
Qsed are appropriate to the character.] 

I, Carlos Xuoar, of Vigo town, 

Captain of carabineers, 
By our Lady^s love and good St. James* 

Hare lived these fourscore years ; 

Though many a hapless comrade^s bones 

Whiten the northern strand, 
Oar sweet Lady and good St. James 

Have brought me safe to land. 



T was the feast-day of St. Margaret, 

Years fifty agone and more, 
We swept the narrow English seas 

And sighted the English shore. 

All like a mighty crescent moon, 
Three leagues our galleons spread 

And we swore that to Spain and the holy rood 
The Briton should bow his head. 

But the English, small as fishing craft. 

In front and flank and rear 
Hung, thick as flies round horses' eyes 

In the hottest of the year. 

*^Flre not a shot," the Admiral said — 

So straight for Flanders' shore 
We steered, with the pirate in our wake. 

The pirate on before. 

And all the way to Calais roads 

The heretics' nimble craft. 
Like dancers deft, wheeled right and left 

Fired for'ard, abeam, and aft. 
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And all the way to Calais roads 

They followed, fought and ran, 
Till we anchored one night in Calais bight, 
* In view of the English van. 

But at dead of night, 'twixt fleet and land 

Eight devil-ships did glide; 
"O the Antwerp fire I the Antwerp Are! " 

The frighted seamen cried. 

We cast us loose, cut cables, fled ; 

Drifted into the night ; 
And galleon and caracke and galleasse 

Crashed down the stream of light. 

^Mid cannon and thunder and billow's roar, 

Lightning and flre-ship's flames. 
Craft crashing, curses and shrieks of men — 
. Godhelp us, and good St. James ! 



Fifty? Heaven ! I could see it all 

If I lived a thousand J'ears — 
T, Carlos Xucar, of Vigo town, 

Captain of carabineers. 

CasselVs Family Magazine, 



THE BIG-HEADED BOY. 

(RECITATION.) 

Oh, the big-headed boy ! who knows more than his pa. 

And gives advice free to his ignorant old ma; 

Who the whole tree of knowledge has robbed of its fruit, 

And torn up its withered old stump by the root ; 

Oh, the goddess of wisdom smiles blandly and coy 

On the deep, spacious brow of the big-headed boy! 

The big-headed boy, though he^s scarcely sixteen. 
With octogenarian wisdom Is lean. 
The wealth of his knowledge he gives without price. 
This munificent sllnger of generous advice I 
From his fountain of wisdom he raineth with joy 
On the Just and the unjust — the big-headed boy ! 

Oh, the big-headed boy I what a darkness and dearth 

Should the light of his knowledge be quenched from the earth ! 

How we should be. left in the darkness 6t doubt 

As Moses was left when the light went out I 

That the world wabble on without further annoy, 

May he live to direct it — the big-headed boy I Selected, 
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THE SQUIRREL'S LESSON. 

Two little squirrels out in the sun, . 
One gathered nuts, the other had none ; 
^^ Time enough yet,*^ his constant refrain ; 
** Summer is still only Just on the wane.^' 

Listen, my child, while I tell you his fate ; 

He roused him at last, but he roused him too late. 

Down fell the snow from a pitiless cloud, 

And gave little squirrel a spotless white shroud. 

Two little boys in a schoolroom were placed. 

One always perfect, the other disgraced ; 

^^Time enough yet for my learning,^' he said; 

^^ I will climb, by-and-by, from the foot to the head.'^ 

Listen, my darling, their locks are turned gray ; 

One as a statesman liveth to-day ; 

The other, a pauper, looks out at the door 

Of the workhouse, and idles his days as of yore. 

Two kinds of people we meet every day. 
One is at work, the other at play. 
Living uncared for, dying unknown — 
The busiest hive hath ever a drone. 

Tell me, my child, if the squirrels have taught 
The lesson I longed to implant in your thought? 
Answer me this, and my story is done — 
Wliich of the two would you be, little one? Selected, 



OUR FLAG. 

Little Oirl (vnth Flag). 

Tell me, who can, about our flag. 
With its Red, and White, and Blue? 

How came it to have so many stars. 
And of pretty stripes so few? 

Little Boy, 

The thirteen stripes are for thirteen States 

That first into union came ; 
For each new State we have added a star, 

But have kept the stripes the same. 

Another Boy, 

The number has now reached thirty-eight ! 

So here ^s an example for you ; 
Take the ^^ old thirteen '' from thirty-eight, 

And how many States are new? 
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First Boy (going to the Board), 

Thirteen from thirty-eight? Let ^8 see: 

Well, three from eight leaves five, 
And one from three leaves two ; there '11 be, 

Remainder, — tweDty-five. 

LUtle Girl, 

And these all reach from east to west, 

To both the ocean shores, 
And over all the proud flag waves, 

And the Bird of Freedom soars ! 

—Selected^ 



LESSONS FOR LIFE. 

By an Old-fashioned Teacher, 

TIMOTHY TALKATIVE. 

The schoolroom of life is before you, 
Let me give you a lesson to heed : 

Never forget 

That the alphabet 
Must be learned before you can read. 
If you pass to the higher classes, 
And skip the ones below. 

Remember this ; 

You are likely to miss, 
And down to the foot you *11 go. 

But when you 've commenced your lif e-work>, 
And have found your proper sphere. 

Pray do not fret 

That you do not get 
All the prizes. It would be queer 
When somebody is the highest 
If somebody was n't below ; 

If it be you 

Make no ado ; 
Peg on the best you know. 

Don't whip yourself for blunders, 
Nor dream of them at night ; 

From beginning to end. 

On yourself depend. 
But work in the Teacher's right. 
And if you should be bothered, 
In thinking what to say. 

Look over the Rule 

He has given the school, 
And torite it out that way. 
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If the leBSons of life grow harder 
As yoa climb truth*s rugged hill, 

NeverthelesR, 

There '11 be a re<*e88 ; 
So keep on plodding still. 
And though your mistakes are many, 
Don't try to rub them out, 

But cipher today 

In a better way, 
The answer will come, no doubt. 



THE STUDY OF SYNONYMS. 

Liberty and Freedom. 

1. Liberty is derived irom the Latin. 
Freedom is derived from the Anglo-Saxon. 

2. Both refer to the state of being free. 

3. Liberty has reference to previous restraint. 

Freedom has reference to the simple nnrepressed exercise of our powers. 
A slave is set at liberty, but his master had always been in a state of 
freedom. 

4. The liberty of the press is our great security for freedom of thought. 

Facility, Expertness and Readiness. 

1. Facility and Expertness are derived from the Latin. 
Readiness is derived from the Anglo-Saxon. 

2. These words, when synonymous, all refer to the performing of some act 

promptly and quickly. 

3. Facility is general and denotes either a natural or acquired power, 

while EXPERTNESS is particular and requires long continued practice. 
Facility refers to the power of performhig a task with dexterity, 
while READINESS marks the promptitude with which anything is 
done. 

4. A merchant needs great facility in dispatching business, a banker grea t 

EXPERTNESS in casting accounts, both need great readiness in pass- 
ing from one employment to another. 

Specimen and Sample. 

1. Specimen is derived from the Latin. 
Sample from the Latin through the French. 

2. Both refer to a portion of anything which is intended to represent the 

whole. 

3. A SPECIMEN represents the class of things to which it belongs. 
A SAMPLE designates the quality of the whole. 

4. While examining the cabinet I broke off a piece of one of the specimens, 

which I send to you as a sample that you may determine what min- 
eral it is. 

Abdicate and Resign. 
1. Both are derived from the Latin. 
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2. Both refer to the surrendering of an office. 

3. Abdicate expresses the act of a monarch in yielding up authority. 
Kesigk is applied to the act of any person who gives back an office to 

those who conferred it. 

4. The manager resigned his position to the corporation after having been 

elected to the office each year for a quarter of a century. When the 
king ABDICATED the throne, general confusion arose as to who 
should appoint the new monarch. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

Selected from those given at Lawrence Street School, Newark^ N, </., Dec.^ 1887. 

LANGUAGE. 

GRADE I. — GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 

Note. —When the qnestion calls for a particular thing, undbbuke the example which 
yOQ give in yoar answer. 

1. Write a composition of fifteen or twenty lines on one of the following 
subjects : — 

a. The Christmas Holidays. 

5. How may I become the man or womap I would like to be. 
c. A description of the last book you have read. 

Note. —Judge the oompoBltlon with reference to the following points, viz.: Mental 
power exhibited, margin and indentation, punctuation, capitals, correct grammatical 
forms, spelling, and neatness. 

2. When our Pilgrim Fathers left their homes in England, the weather was 
pleasant and warm. The gardens were full of flowers; the hills were green; 
the birds were singing. After the Mayflower had been tossing on the stormy 
ocean for sixty-three days, the Pilgrims were told that they had reached their 
new home. The little company crowded on deck, full of hope, for they had 
heard pleasant things of America. 

From the preceding paragraph, answer the following : — 
a. Name a verb in the passive voice. 

6. Parse •* Uad been tossing.''^ 

c. Select a verb in the present perfect tense, and one in the past tense ; 
name each. 

d. Select an adverb clause. 

e. Select an independent clause. 

'3. From the same paragraph select a sentence having a noun clause. Anal- 
yze the last sentence in the same paragraph. 

ARITHMETIC. 

GRADE I. — GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 

1. A merchant sold 3 pieces of muslin, each containing 45 yards, at 40i 
cents a yard, and took his pay in wheat at $li & bushel; how much wheat did 
he receive? 

2. The sides of a roof are 45 feet long and 20 feet wide ; what will it cost 
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to shingle both sides, at $15.45 per thousand, allowing 1,000 shingles to every 
100 square feet? 

3. A cow was sold for $35, which was at a loss of 30 per cent. ; required 
her cost, and how much per cent, would have been lost had the selling price 
been 840? 

4. Two building lots were sold for $.500 each ; one was sold at a gain of 25 
per cent, and the other at a loss of 25 per cent. ; how much was gained or lost 
on the transaction? 

5. A house valued at $6,000 was insured for i of its value at i per cent., 
and the barn, worth $1,000, for I of its value at i per cent. ; required the 
amount insured, and the cost. 

6. At 4i cents per pound, how much is the duty on 215 bags of coffee, each 
bag weighing 80 pounds, allowing 2i per cent, for tare? 

7. A town worth $1,600,000 is taxed for $12,200 ; $1,000 is raised by poll tax. 
How much must a man pay who owns $10,000 real estate, and $2,000 personal 
property ? 

8. If a gang of men can do ^ of a job in 5i days ; what part of it can 
they do in one day? Analyze. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Given at midwinter (February) examination for promotion in Primary School No, 

21, Third Grade^ Jersey CUy, N. J, 

SLATE WORK. 

A grocer sold i of a dozen oranges to one man, i of a dozen to another, and 
I of a dozen to another. He then had two dozen left; how many did he have 
at first? 

Two men start from the same place and travel In opposite directions. One 
travels 32 miles a day, and the other travels 34 miles a day. How far apart will 
they be at the end of 6 days? 

A lady bought a dress for $13.75, some braid for 62 cents, a coat for $15, and 
shoes for $4.50. She gave the storekeeper 4 ten-dollar bills. What change did 
she receive? 

If 4 yards of lace cost $5.56, how much will 15 yards cost? 

In an orchard there were 6 rows of trees, with 13 trees in each row, and 37 
trees around the outer edge of the orchard. If 58 trees died, how many were 
left? 

A man had $47 to buy 6 cords of wood at $7 a cord. How much money did 
he have left? 

A man bought 2 bushels of apples at 75 cents a bushel, and sold them for 37 
cents a peck. How much did he gain if one peck was bad? 

I bought 12 yards of cloth for $2.88. What did it cost a yard? 

From a stock of 16,350 tons of coal, a man sold 572 to one man, 659 tons to 
another, 3,028 tons to another, and 8,470 tons to another man. How many tons 
had he left? 

A horse cost $200, and a sleigh cost f as much as the horse. What was the 
cost of both? 

MENTAL WORK. 

If I divide 49 plums equally among 7 children, what part of the 49 plums 
will I give to each child? 
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I ordered a poaod of steak, but the piece broogfat to tne wei^od li pouuda. 
How many ounces did I getf 

If it is i of a mile to the foot of a hill, and ^ of a mile up the hill, what part 
of a mile in the whole distance? 

What will 1 bashel of nuts cost at 3 cents a quart? 

A room is 8 feet long and 4 feet wide. How many yards is it around the 
room? 

Charles is 16 years old, his father is 3 times as old, and his mother is 5 years 
younger than his father. How old is his mother? 

If it takes one man 30 days to do a piece of work, how many days will it 
take 6 men to do the same work? 

If 4 tons of hay cost |M8, what will 9 tons cost? 

I had 24 cents. I gave i of them to one boy, and } to anoUier. What did I 
have for myself? 

I bought an umbrella for $1.25, a dress for $1.25, some ribbon for 20 cents, 
and cotton for 5 cents. How much did I pay for all ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Draw an outline map of North America; locate mountains and rivers. 

2. On this map locate, by initial letter, ten important cities. 

3. Start In a vessel from Duluth and describe your voyage to Liverpool, 
England. 

4. State what you know of the Great Central Plain of the United States. 
Name two rivers of this plain. 

5. Describe the country between the Rocky Mountains and the California 
Mountains. Between the California Mountains and the Pacific Coast. 

6. Name and locate the capital of each of the New England states. 

7. Dra*** -^n outline map of Massachusetts, and on it locate Boston, Spring- 
field, Woi ^ r, New Bedford, Fall River, Salem, Portsmouth, Lowell, Law- 
rence, LyuL..' ' 

8. Describe , people of New England. 

9. Name the Cc t^es and Bays on the Atlantic coast of North America. 

10. Name three rivers having their source In the Rocky Mountains ; give 
their direction and Into what they fiow. 

HISTORY. 

1. Who were the Pilgrim Fathers? State the difference, if any, between 
Puritan and Separatist, and tell how the names originated. 

2. Give as many Important facts about General Jackson as you can In the 
space below. 

3. Which do you regard as the most Important war ; the Revolution, or the 
War of 1812? Why? 

4. What Is the " Monroe Doctrine '*? Why so called? 

5. What caused the Mexican War? Name three generals who took part in 
It. Who was the Mexican commander-in-chief? How did this war result? 
Who was president of the United States at this time? 

' 6. Who was president of the United States in 1860? Name the most ink- 
portant event in his administration. 
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7. When did the Civil War begin? When end? What states first seceded? 
flow many states seceded? 

8. Name the President, Vice President, and three leading generals of the 
so-called Confederate States. 

9. What event in the early part of the Civil War came near causing war 
between United States and England? How was war avoided? 

10. Name the last five Presidents, stating the length of time each served 
and some important event In the administration of each. 

TEMPERANCE HYGIENE. 

1. Name the stimulants and narcotics in most common use. 

2. Fatty degeneration, what Is It? How caused by alcohol? 

3. Composition of the brain ; proportion of water, of albumen ; efifect pro- 
duced on the brain by alcoholic beverages. 

4. Define intoxication ; indicate its several stages. 

5. How does alcohol affect the walls of the stomach? 

6. What element of food is made indigestible by the presence of alcohol ? 
Illustrate. 

7. How are the intellectual faculties, as memory. Judgment, and will affected 
by the alcoholic habit? 

8. Cause of the sensation of warmth which follows the drinking of alco- 
holic liquors. 

9. Name the proper uses of alcohol. Name the proper uses of tobacco. 

10. What are the poisonous elements of tobacco? Amount and power of 
these poisons? 

11. How does the use of tobacco affect digestion? 

12. How does the tobacco habit affect the heart and its action? What other 
organs are affected ? 

13. Wherein are tobacco habits especially harmful to youth? 

14. Why ought the young to avoid the use of tea and cofliee ^'' 
16. Opium; where found and how produced? *'^",*^ 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Why should we put on extra covering when we He down to sleep? Why 
are high pillows injurious? 

2. Describe the chest. 

3. What are voluntary muscles? Example? Describe the diaphragm. 

4. Describe the change food undergoes in the stomach. 

5. Name the circulatory organs. How can the blood be kept pure? 

6. Describe the trachea. 

7. Which requires more clothing, a child or an adult? Why? 

8. Why is wool clothing warmer than cotton or linen? What colored 
clothing Is warmest? Why? 

9. What is a nerve center? Where are the nerve centers? 

10. Give some general directions tor nurses in sick room. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. What kind of government is that of the United States? How often does 
Congress assemble? When? How are U. S. Senators elected? What do 
Senators represent? 
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2. What does the word citizen mean? How many ways of becoming a 
citizen of the United States? 

3. How ionij^ does it require for a person of foreign birtli to become eligible 
to the House of Representatives? What Is naturalization? 

4. What is meant by a member of the House being elected at large? When 
are members so elected ? 

5. When was slavery abolished in this country? How was it abolished? 

6. How many times has the census of the U. S. been taken? When will it 
be taken again? Who has control of this matter? About what is the popu- 
lation of this country now? 

7. What must be the quallflcation of voters? Of what do State I^ieglslatures 
consist? What is impeachment? Has the House ever elected a President of 
the United States? 

8. How long does a senator hold his office? A representative? Which is 
the most important position ? Why ? 

9. What is the salary of the President of the United States? Of the Vice- 
President? Give some of the duties of the President. 

10. What Is an ex-post-facto law? What is treason? 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Fill the blank in the following sentences with pronouns : I cannot be- 
lieve it to be . do you think it is? I thought It was . will he 

promote. I do not know you mean. It is not who are to blame. 

2. Fill each blank with a verb: Either one of them pretty. Every 

book and every knife yours. Each man and each woman and each child 

. The carriage but not the horses Injured. The audience attentive 

and appreciative. 

3. Use the following words in sentences : Plentiful, plenty, dangerous, 
contemptuous, contemptible. 

4. Correct whatever is faulty in the following : John henry and me thought 
we'd go to N. Y. So John says lets go by water No says henry I'd rather go 
via R, R, 80 I seeing that they were disagreeing with each other had to settle 
it and I says wee\ split the difference and go part of the way by both : we got 
ready and started at four P M Sat Aug. 2n. we stopped over night at Lacross 
and the next day saw us scooting across the country at a glorious rate toward 
the place we'd started for. 

5. Write a model letter. 

6. Diagram or parse the following : On piety, humanity is butlt, and, on 
humanity, much happiness ; and yet still more on piety Itself. 

7. Write all the forms of the verbs : pass, hang, down, drown, hurt, shine. 

8. Define discourse, sentence, proposition, clause. 

9. Write (1:) a sentence having a substantive clause : (2) a sentence having 
an adjective clause: (3) a sentence having a participial phrase: (4) a sentence 
having an adverbial phrase: (5) a complex sentence having the subordinate 
clause modified by an adjective phrase. . 
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BOOK ISrOTICES. 



First Lessons in English. By F. B. Greene, a. m. Philadelphia : Cow- 
perthwait & Co. Pp. 144. 

No end to new books on the study of the English language. Some are called 
Language Lessons, some Lessons in Grammar, and some Lessons in English. 
Forty years ago they were all textbooks upon Grammar. Ten or fifteen years 
ago they were Language Lessons. The pendulum swings. We have now 
largely got over our aversion to grammar and grammatical terms. This book 
deals in simple lessons in English, thereby meaning grammatical lessons in fact 
without knowing it. Practical lessons are given objectively upon all the parts^ 
of speech, and the child is plainly and easily led to see how each should bo- 
used. The book goes further and shows us both how to speak and how to- 
wrlte. The way to learn English is to use it. This book teaches its use. It 
is one of the best books we have seen from which to teach young children the 
facts and the proper use of our good old English tongue. It is finely printed 
and beautifully illustrated. 

The Child and Nature ; or Geography Teaching with Sand Model- 
ling. By Alex. E. Frye. American Pedagogical Series, Volume I. Hyde 
Park, Mass. Bay State Publishing Company : 1888. Pp. 216. 

'* The aim of this work is, — 

^^ 1. To grade and apportion the subject-matter of natural geography to the 
successive stages of development of the child's mind, and rid the study of its 
myriads of worthless details. 

'^^ 2. To direct attention to the laws of mind growth which condition methods 
of teaching, and to suggest devices for stimulating and directing mental 
energy. 

'^3. To review the literature of geography, and indicate lines of study for 
teachers.'* 

The work is divided into two parts, Home and Foreign Geography, each 
part comprising the explanation and making of reliefs; the forces, as water, 
soil-making, air, climate, winds, ocean-currents, the life of plants and animals, 
and the occupations, commerce, races, religions, and governments of man. 'Of 
not the least advantage to teachers of geography is the appendix, which con- 
tains an excellent ana exhaustive bibliography of the subiect. 

This Is one of the uiORt important additions to our aids for the teaching of 
geography. No wide awake teacher can afibrd to be without it. 

Popular Physics. By J. Dorman Steele, Ph. D., F. G. S., author of '* Four- 
teen Weeks* Series *' in Natural Science. Pp. 380. New York and Chicago : 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Teachers need no introduction to the '^ Fourteen Weeks' Series," and all that 
can be said here must be to speak of the revision of the ^^ Fourteen Weeks in 
Natural Philosophy .*' For this purpose, a few lines are taken from the Pub^ 
Usher's Preface: '^Shortly before his death, finding his health too feeble to 
permit of extra labor, the author requested Dr. W. Le C. Stevens, Professor of 
Physics in the Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, to revise the textbook in 
Physics, as important advances in this department of science had been made 
since the issue of the edition of 1878. In performing this w*ork, Professor 
Stevens has endeavored to impose the least possible modification upon the 
peculiar style of the author. Nevertheless, every chapter has received some 
alterations and slight enlargement.'' This book will receive, as it deserves, a 
very extended sale. Its statements are remarkably clear, and the book in the 
hands of the average High' School teacher for use, with, the average class of 
boys and girls, will give great satisfaction. 
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Grammar School Reader. Vol. I. Price, 90 cenU. 

History and Science Reader. The Interstate Publishing 0»., Boston : 30 

Franklin Street. Chicago : 183 Wabash Ave. Price, 50 cents. 

Vol. I. of the Grammar School Reader contains three hundred and eighteen 
pages, is fully illustrated, and finely bound in cloth. Storlea and sketches by 
best authors. An excellent book for a reader, since it is made up of stories 
that cHnnot fail of interesting the pupils. It is also a book that will be held as 
41 treasure in any family. 

The History and Science Reader contains one hundred and ninety-four 
pageit, with continued articles under titles, ^^ Magna Charta Stories,'* ^^'Ottle 
Biogniphies— Music,'' '^llie Traveling Law School,'* ''Old Ooean,*"' Health 
and Streng[th Papers," etc., by famous authors, beautifully illustrated, and 
tastefully Dound in cloth, for school use. This book also is one from which 
the children will learn much that is valuable. 

These two books are made from material which has l»een used the past two 
years in the monthly ''Grammar School," the first being made up of stories, 
the latter of the " Supplement" or '- History and Science Department.*' 



MAGAZINES. 



Possibly no other department of oar lit- 
erature has made more rapid improve- 
ment within the last ten or a dozen years 
than the maerazlnes. The Century, Scrifh 
ner*». The Forum, The American Magaxine, 
The Atlantic, The New Princeton, Tlu North 
American Meviem, The Catholic World, The 
Popular Science Monthly, LippincoWe, New 
Englander, Andover Review Pree&yterian Re- 
view, Frank Leslie, Coemopolilan. and a host 
of others " too numeroas to mention," are 
all witnesses to the giant strides of im- 
provement made *iu this direction. We 
have not spaoe to speak of them all in de- 
tail, but shall from month to month call 
the especial attention of our readers par^ 
ticularly to those articles which seem to 
haVe the greatest interest and to be of the 
greatest value to the etlucational frater- 
nity. Every teacher should, however, con- 
stantly bear in mind that much reading 
should be done outside of professional lines. 
—Mrs. Martha J. Lamb gives, in the Septem- 
ber number of The American Magazine of 
Hietory, an especially interesting and 
well-illustrated account of Marietta, Ohio, 
speaking particularly of the foundation 
of civil government beyond the Ohio Riv- 
er .—" The Story of Boston Common ** is 
given In Edward Everett Hale's usual 
bright, attractive style, in the September 
Wide Afoake.^The Forum for September 
gives a glowing tribute to the Government 
of the United States, from the pen of the 
Marquis of Lome. Every American citi- 
zen ought to be more proud of his country 
after reading this answer to an " eminent 
American writer." The article is entitled 
*' Distrust of Popular Government." — Paul 
B. Cleveland discusses in the August Coe- 



mopolitan the question, "Is Literature 
Bread-winning?" — All lovers of history 
and civil government will be glad to 
read John Fiske's account of the "First 
Tear of the Continental Congress,*' in the 
September number of the Atlantic Monthly. 
—A unique article on ** History in Names ** 
by Rev. G. H. Hubbard, of North Cam- 
bridge, is given In the New Englander and 
Tale Review,— The question, "What is a 
Royal Commission ? " la answered in the 
September number of CaseeWe, by George 
Howell, M. P.— Prof. John W. Burgess gives 
an account of " The German Emperor,** in 
the Political Science Quarterly. —The excel- 
lent articles on Abraham Lincoln still con- 
tinue in the Century, The August number 
gives the history connected with Tennes- 
see and Kentucky.— T/k« Overland Monthly 
for August opens with an article about the 
great artesian belt of the Upper San Joa- 
quin Valley.- A most instructive as well as 
interesting article is to be found in the Au- 
gust Scribner% by N. S. Shaler, on " Rivera 
and Valleys."— In the September WIda 
Awake, Rev. H. O. Ladd, President of U>e 
University of New Mexico, describes the 
Ramoiia Industrial School at Santa F^, and 
the Ramona Memorial Hall, a beantiftil 
school for Indian Girls which Is being built 
as a monument to " H. H." The Wide 
Awake children are invited to build the B»- 
fectory in the school, giving two centt a 
week for a year. This dining-hall is to coil 
a thousand dollars, and is to be known as 
the Wide Awake R^fbetory, The names of 
the " Refectory Thousand " — the givers— 
are to be hung in the hall, and are also to 
be printed In Wide Awake* 



The liOteat and Incomparably the Best Encyclopaedia in the 

English Language* 

Encyclopdia Britannica. 

EDINBURGH SUBSCRIPTION EDITION (NINTH). 

Printed from the Original Plates 

With aver Ten Thousand Tllfistrations. Steel Engravings f 

Colored Flates^ Wood-eutSf Maps and Flans* The 

Best Household Liln^ary. The Work of over 

Fifteen Hundred Distinguished Writers* 

The only Authorized Subscription Edition. 

CAUTION.— All alleged "BeprinU" of "The BncyclopsBdla Britannica" Issued in 
this country are to a large extent incomplete, Inaccurate, and, by reason of serious 
mutilations of the text, unreliable for purposes of reference. 

BEW^ABB OF MUTILATED AND SPUBIOUS "BEPBINTS." 

Comparison of the ample page, }arge. clear type, superior steel engravings, copper- 
plate maps and fine wood engravings of the genuine work, with the reduced page, poor 
print, cheap *• process " cuts and " photo-engravings '* of so-called reprints, will snow 
that it will pay to buv the best, the authorised and only complete Subscrlpton Edition. 
'To be completed in twenty-four volumes, averaging 850 pages each. The first 
twenty-three volumes are now ready, and the twenty-fourth volume will be issued 
shortly. Sold only by subscription, ror further particulars, address 

Charles Scribner's Sons, Importers, 

743 and 74S Broadway, . - - . . New York. 
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publish. Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices and 

are returnable if not adopted. 
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A History of the United States 

AND ITS PEOPLE. 

FOB THE USB OF 8CH00U. 

BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 

One of the most attractive and interesting school books ever pablished. 
Beautifully illustrated. The author possesses some special qualifications not 
often combined in the writer of a school history; he has used his art as a 
story-teller and his experience as a writer to make American history somethinf; 
living, human, and real, and therefore delightful. 

Send for specimen pages. Introduction price fl.05. 



Recent Educational Works. 
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An Elemontary Algebra, by D. M. Sensenig, M. S. Vol. III. of Appletons* Matbe- 
matlcal Series. Introduction price, §1.08. 

THE STUDY OP LEAVES. 

By Mary B. Dennis. Introduction price, 42 cents. 
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A Primary Physiology. By- Jerome Walker. Introduction price, 48 cents. 

THE NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 

By W. A. Shoemaker and Isabel Lawrence. Prepared under tbe direction of D. l^. 
Kiehle, State Supt. of Publi<3 Instractlon, Minnesota.. Introduction price, 76 cents. 

CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES. 

New and completely reyised editions. New plates, new maps, new matter. Up to 
date. Attractive. 

STORIES OF OTHER LANDS. 

By James Jomonnot. Introduction price, 42 cejits. Book III., Part % of Johonnot's 
Historical Readers. 

DAS BUCH VON KATZEN UND HUNDEN. 

German edition of Johonnot's Book of Cats and Dogs. Introduction price, 30 cents, 

FIRST GERMAN READER. 

By Adolph Dretsprxng. Introduction price, 60 cents. Prepared on tbe **Cumolatire 
Metbod." 

^^^ Send for Full Descriptive Circulars, Terms for Introduction, ^*£tfu- 
cational Notes, ''^ etc. 
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A NEW FIRST READER. 



There is a conviction among teachers that First Readers are faulty, particularly in 
the line of grading and vocabulary, and that they have not been prepared with t^MU 
knowledge of and practical experience with primary methods whicli the subject de- 
mands. The feeling is gonei*al that the First Reader is the most Important one In tlie 
sericH. 

Recognizing the want in this direction the J. B. Lippincott Company have made ar> 
rangements with Mr. Kben H. Davis, Superintendent of Schools, Clielsea, Mass., and one 
of the most sncceasful Superintendents In tlie country in this line of work, to write Just 
8uch a book as is needed. This book will appear early in September, and contains not 
only a well graded scries of reading exercises with natural vocabulary, but has also a 
Teachers* Edition, witli modern and specific directions for teaching the subject of read- 
ing ho clearly stated tliat teachers even in remote country districts may adopt them 
with full assurance of success. 

The following are some of the features of this Reader : - 

It contains a large amount of easy reading suitably adapted to beginners. 

The sentences in length are graduated to the mental grasp and are so arranged as 
not to confuse the mind, each occupying but a single line. Where even sentences are 
used which are too long to grasp as a whole, they are divided at natural pauses, the 
ditferent parts occupying separate lines. In language it adheres to good English 
throughout, avoiding too childish prattle. 

The lessons are intcr8])ersed with selections from Mother Goose Melodies, which 
are uhvay.s so delightful to children, the vocabulary being so arranged as to lead to a 
?iatunil interpretation of the reading. 

The vocabulary is introduced before the reading lessons, and then the pupils be- 
come acquainted with the words before they undertake to read them in the text. 

For full information address the publisher 8 ^ 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 

715, 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE PERILS OF PRACTICE. 

BY EDITH £. INOALLS, LOUISVILLE, KT. 

IT may be that " practice makes perfect" in the practical arts, that 
the great company of mechanical workers fall pleasantly in 
sympathy with this venerable adage, but whether it is equally true 
in the work of teachers might prove a fruitful theme of discussion. 

As the years renew the self-same work with precisely the same 
future in prospect with which the past has made us familiar, there 
are perhaps a few who would confess to their inner consciousness 
a waning of that youthful zeal that once animated their efforts, 
and a tendency to slip among the above-named " mechanical work- 
ers " without the accompanying reward of perfection. For, strange 
as it may seem, rule and routine, line and plummet, find little 
favor in our chosen profession. Its demands are for those subtle, 
impalpable commodities, enthusiasm, interest, novelty, — all hard 
to get, hard to keep, and hard to renew. For, unfortunately, 
they cannot be manufactured, borrowed, or stolen. Tried by that 
method, the counterfeit is soon detected and each fails of its pur- 
pose. They claim to be genuine and will come spontaneously or 
not at all. 

At this juncture, one is reminded of Emerson in his essay upon 
"Inspiration." What does he say of the tricks of the poet or 
writer to gain the necessary impetus? He cannot work himself 
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into the right frame of mind, but he can put himself in the way 
of winning it. When Emerson wished to write with unction, he 
began to read. The subject ' mattered little; it might or might 
not relate to his own theme. But it was in itself something 
inspiring, awakening, and his own responsive faculties rose in 
ready sympathy. 

Now, so good a rule might in spirit be more generally adopted. 
Is there any one who feels in need of an awakening influence he 
cannot command, let him put himself in the way of getting it. 
Every workman knows what can arouse him best. 

But it is the prevailing opinion that animation only accompanies 
the freshness of youth. Even Emerson,* whose optimism is pro- 
verbial, writes: "We must prize our own youth. Later, we want 
heat to execute our plans; the good will, the knowledge, the 
whole armory of means are all present; but a certain heat that 
once used not to fail refuses its office." Is it not because we are 
resting upon the means of a past stage of our existence? Do we 
earnestly seek the teaching of a daily development? We are 
simply trying to repeat a past success in the exact way in which 
it was won. This is impossible. It clashes with a deep^eated 
instinct we all cherish with an abiding faith, — the instinct of 
progress. Each stage of growth brings its own excellence. 
Goethe thus speaks of the maturity of Wilhelm Meister: "The 
ardent, aspiring youth has grown into the calmest man, yet with 
increase and not loss of ardor, and with aspirations higher as well 
as clearer." 

To return to the perils of practice in teaching, we have never- 
theless a dubious feeling, that despite the aforenamed inspiring 
principle, the narcotic influence of constant repetition still remains 
in our profession an undeniable fact. The proposition becomes, 
how to vanquish that sonmolence, and, coupling the immense 
advantages of trained skill with the animating power of enthu- 
siasm, form an irresistible co-operation. 

Above all, we would rear on high the standard of work. Work 
hard for anything and you become interested in it. How is it 
with some experienced in the service? Has not effort been para- 
lyzed with the reflection, " I have made my reputation and may 
now rest"? Let us consider the faded blank books most tenderly 
treasured, those well-planned methods of instruction never dese- 
crated by the unhallowed presence of alteration. Yet we are so 
tu-ed of doing the same thing, — we sigh for new fields 1 
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Weary of repetition! Take it as a harbinger of something 
better. Do anything ; work, dig, read, if possible travel and find 
the something fresh that rests somewhere for you in your work. 
DorCt resurrect the old blank books. Why, the very words have 
grown so familiar that they stir not a fiber of your brain. Variety 
for the sake of variety, you tell me, is a very poor thing, yet I say 
make a beginning even with that. If you have taught the six per 
cent, method, venture upon the twelve per cent. Think of the 
immense improvement to be gained through the aid of contempo- 
rary thought. What a bonanza to the weary teacher of the 
''states and their capitals " are the copiously illustrated articles 
now published upon leading American cities. I have carefully 
hoarded them, and promise myself the pleasure of some wide- 
awake talks with the small travelers of my schoolroom. I may 
commit the heresy of neglecting the opening questions upon the 
sphere, its equatorial and polar diameters, the inclination of the 
earth's axis, and other equally lucid points, but perhaps we may 
reach the sphere at the other end with equal profit. 

Another potent reanimating power, a faithful watch-guard of 
many perils, is wider study. One teacher of a primary grade 
told me with kindling eyes, that only after a thorough mastering 
of Newton's Algebra, did she feel competent to teach fractions 
intelligently; morever, that in future she intended to teach the 
Greatest Common Divisor upon scientific principles, and treat the 
children fairly by giving them the reason for that method, not 
the rule. 

Then, being a student imparts a fellow feeling that "makes us 
wondrous kind." Meeting difficulties ourselves awakens in us a 
lively sympathy for those of children. Otherwise, a path so 
familiar to us as their course suggests no possible obstacle. And 
in that does the experienced teacher lose immeasurably. A ready 
S3rmpathy with young needs, and a gentle hand in relieving them, 
are so in danger of being lost that we should eagerly cherish the 
antidote. 

Then, in study, there is not only the advantage of reflex influ- 
ence, but the renewal, as it were, of the whole being. In our city, 
regular classes in higher mathematics, literature, and science were 
eagerly attended, and many were the pleasant anticipations of 
these meetings, and quite noticeable the greater air of buoyancy 
among the teachers who attended. 
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Another peril into which many of us fall, is the determination 
to mould humanity upon a plan. And yet, in the diversity of 
human nature, there is certainly endless, and sometimes hopeless 
variety. Therefore, not only must the individual receive careful 
scrutiny, but each individual class. The clever eye will detect 
the general or specific aptitude, and by emphasizing that secure 
the greatest happiness. A whole class, as we well know, may 
excel in writing or drawing, may develop a mathematical turn, or 
enjoy composition supremely. The pleasure of working in these 
may become the reward of faithfulness in the others, and with the 
co-operation of the teacher, excellence in the favored work pro- 
motes great pride and enjoyment. 

Conservatism, with its attendant narrowness, is most certainly 
"a trap to catch the unwary." Many teachers never forget the 
fact of their vocation. Their society is confined to that of their 
colleagues, to institutes, and the discussion of professional themes, 
their reading to professional journals ; all perfectly proper, but 
injurious when made the be-all and the end-all. Goethe advises 
man to plunge deeply into the full stream of human life. By 
doing so we may lose the knowledge of a few technicalities, but 
what a gain in breadth I Thackeray has given a warning to nar- 
rowness in his contrasting picture of George Warrington and Paley, 
both law students. " There may be doubts as to which was using his 
time best. The one (Warrington), could afford to think, and the 
other never could. The one could have sympathies and do kind- 
nesses; and the other must needs be always selfish. He had no 
time, no eyes for anything but his law books. All was dark out- 
side his reading lamp." 

Doubtless, despite the most earnest effort, the work of the edu- 
cator is beset with peculiar difficulties, making such draughts 
upon his physical and intellectual life that he will be overwhelmed 
with a "sense of limitation," but take comfort, "thereby real 
expansion," to quote again the German * master. Only a deep 
love for the work, such as inspired Lydgate in his zeal for medi- 
cine, or Mary Lyon of our own profession, can bring that fertility 
of resource well-nigh unfailing, and that patience content to work 
and wait. To the educator, so happily endowed, the lapse of 
years brings no decay of interest. Rather does he find himself 
like Wordsworth in his devotion to nature, 

"Unwearied iu the service: rather say 
With warmer love, oh! with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love." 
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METHODS OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS.' 

BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL. D., 
Head Matter qf the Boston Normal School, 

XVIII. 

SUBTRACTION. 

BEFORE beginning the subtraction of numbers above a hun- 
dred, the subtraction of numbers below a hundred should 
be thoroughly reviewed. When this has been done, a judicious 
use of Chart XIII. will save the teacher much time and labor. 

In the first stage of this work the minuend should not exceed 
200. If, now, the pupil is taught to think of each number on 
Chart XIII. as 100 larger than it is, and to use these increased 
numbers as minuends, each number on the Chart may be used as a 
subtrahend, and thus the teacher will have, ready made, 100x100, 
or 10,000 examples in subtraction. 

These examples should be assigned in the following order : — 

a. The subtrahend containing tens only ; as, 

101—20 101—60 

112—20 112—60 

6. The subtrahend containing tens and units ; as, 

101—24 101—67 

112—24 112—67 

etc., etc. etc., etc. 

Any number from 201 to 1,000 may be used as a minuend, and 
each of the numbers on Chart XIII. as a subtrahend, and thus we 
have 80,000 more examples in subtraction without the trouble of 
inventing them or writing them on the board. 

^ Copyright, 1887, by Larkin Dunton. 
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These examples are all to be solved mentally. When it is de- 
sirable to have the results written down by the pupils, the written 
work may assume this form : — 

147— 1=146 147— 2=145 

147—12=135 147—19=128 

147_26=121 147—22=125 

147_34=113 147—31=116 

147_47=100 147—43=104 

etc., etc., etc. etc., etc., etc. 

Or the work may be more briefly represented thus : — 

a, h, c, d. e. f, g, h. %• k, 

I. 146 135 121 113 100 94 80 71 63 51 
m. 145 128 125 116 104 95 77 74 60 54 
w. etc., etc. 

The rule for subtracting numbers consisting of units and tens, 
as previously given, is this: First subtract the tens, then the 
units; as, 

132—47; 132—40=92; 92—7=85; so 132— 47=85. 

The brightest pupils may be encouraged to find new ways of 
reaching the result ; for example : — 

47=50—3; 132—50=82; 82+3=85. 
47=42+5 ; 132—42=90 ; -90-^=85. 

If the work here indicated on numbers below 200 is thoroughly 
done, no special difl&culty will be found in the subtraction of num- 
bers between 200 and 1,000. It would be well, however, to grade 
the work in the following way : — 

a. The minuend containing hundreds and tens ; the subtra- 
hend containing tens only ; as, 

940—80=860. 
760—80=680. 
680—80=600. 
etc., etc., etc. 

J. The minuend containing hundreds, tens, and units; the 
subtrahend containing only tens ; as, 

997—60=937. 
937—60=877. 
877—60=817. 
etc., etc., etc. 
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e. The minuend containing hundreds, tens, and units ; the sub- 
trahend containing tens and unite ; as, 

997—67=930. 
930—67=863. 
863—67=796. 

6l^*9 6Ia?*9 6i^* 

d. Both minuend and subtrahend containing hundreds, tens, 
and units ; as, 

993—267=726. 

In all cases the rule for the subtraction of a number consisting 
of units, tens, and hundreds is this: Never separate the min- 
uend into parts; but subtract the hundreds of the subtrahend 
first, then the tens, and last the units ; for example : — 

993—267; 993—200=793; 793—60=733; 733—7=726. 

Here the subtraction can sometimes be most easily performed 
by adding enough to the subtrahend to make a sum equal to the 
minuend ; for example : — 

975_388. 
388+ 12=400; 
400+675=975 ; 

575+ 12=587. 

It is possible to construct drill exercises in addition and subtrac- 
tion, by making the processes alternate, which will at the same 
time require much work on the part of the pupils and very little 
on the part of the teacher. Suppose the exercise set for the class 
to be this : Beginning with 746 alternately, add 248 and subtract 
273. The work would assume the following form on the slates : 

746+248=994 994—273=721 

721+248=969 969—273=696 

696+248=944 944—273=671 

671+248=919 919—273=646 

.The final result is just 100 less than 746, the number with which 
the work began. The reason is that 273, the number to be sub- 
tracted is 25 more than 248, the number to be added, and consequent- 
ly each addition and subtraction diminishes the original number 25 ; 
and four additions and subtractions diminish it just 100. 

The teacher can readily construct any amount of drill work, 
such that the correction of slates will be as easy as in the exam- 
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pie given ; for he has only to substitute any other number for 476, 
and any other numbers differing from each other by 25 for 248 
and 273. 

This kind of examples is well adapted to furnishing every pupil, 
dull or bright, with all the work he can do in a given time ; for the 
work in the problem given above is only to be continued in order 
to furnish 29 examples in addition and as many in subtraction, 
which can be corrected at a glance. 

While facility in addition and subtraction is of the greatest im- 
portance in practical business, care must be taken not to weary 
and discourage the pupils. Hence it is recommended that prob- 
lems like those given above be not introduced too often, nor con- 
tinued too long. 



THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY : HOW TO TEACH IT.* 

VIII. 

LOCAL HISTORY FOK PRIMARY CLASSES. — II. 
BY NINA MOORE, AUTHOR OF " PILGRIMS AND PURITANS.'" 

"TTXHILE the stories told to the children were intended to form 
▼ ▼ a sequence, to give them a connected narrative of the his- 
tory of their own small part of the world, they were also meant 
to throw the different epochs of that history into clear relief. From 
the stories of the period of settlement, therefore, the class passed 
almost directly to stories of the beginning of the Revolution, omit- 
ting intermediate events. 

To bridge the gap, however, we took our map of the Boston of 
Winthrop's time, and recorded upon it a few of the changes that 
occurred in the town during the hundred years after Winthrop's 
death. The Old South Church was built upon Winthrop's garden. 
The Province House was used by Royal Governors. The Old State 
House was erected in the market place. 

This much having been done, I asked the children what they 
supposed people in England thought of the colonies in America, 
and we had a talk about King George III., the Parliament, taxes, 

» Copyright, 1888, by William A. Mowry. 
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etc. This opened the subject of the disagreements between the 
mother coimtry and the colonies. 

The first picture to be given in the long series of events which 
led to the beginning of the Revolution was that of the excitement 
caused in Boston by the passage of the Stamp Act. Here we had 
Hutchinson on the one hand, and on the other the Boston rebels, 
represented by the Sons of Liberty. Hutchinson at home, writing 
the history of which he was himself a part, or in the Old State 
House, vainly trying to reconcile opposing interests; the Sons 
of Liberty, holding their meetings in their out-door Liberty Hall 
and hanging effigies of Lord Bute and Andrew Oliver from 
the branches of Liberty Tree. 

We imagined Hutchinson's feelings as he sat in the council 
chamber, listening to the crowd's determined shout of " Liberty, 
Property, and no Stamps I " and we agreed with Adams when he 
pronounced the sacking of Hutchinson's house "a high-handed 
outrage." 

It was with this introduction, as a man of temperate, just mind, 
that Samuel Adams came to the fore. From that time he, the 
Father of the Revolution, was the children's hero and favorite. 
His portrait, found in Mr. Scudder's " Boston Town," was looked 
at, his patriotism and sagacity discussed. 

When British troops were sent to Boston, and the affray which 
has been called the Boston Massacre took place, it was Samuel 
Adams who was sent to Hutchinson to demand the removal of the 
soldiers. The children were never tired of hearing me tell them, or 
of repeating to me the story of Adams's going to the Old State 
House, receiving Hutchinson's first answer, that one regiment 
might be quartered on Castle Island, then making his way to the 
Old South through the crowded street, giving right and left the 
cue, " Both regiments or none ! " and returning once more to 
Hutchinson with the people's word, " Both or none ! " That the 
king's soldiers should come thus to be called " Sam Adams's regi- 
ments " pleased Young America mightily. 

They were glad to find Adams again in the next story, that of 
the Boston Tea-party, where his words, spoken in the Old South, 
" This meeting can do nothing more to save the country," gave 
the signal for the destruction of the tea. Upon their tracings of 
the map of Boston they marked the position of Griffin's Wharf, 
now Liverpool Wharf, where the tea-ships lay, and with the aid 
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of one or two rather poor illustrations, were able to form some 
idea of the scene. Every graphic detail, every homely realistic 
touch that gave color to the picture in their minds was seized on 
eagerly, and related again by them with great relish. 

The Memorial History of Boston, and the biographies of Sam- 
uel Adams furnish material for the foregoing stories. For the 
lessons which followed my chief dependence was Frothingham's 
" Siege of Boston." 

Gage's coming, the closing of the port of Boston, the friendli- 
ness of Salem and Marblehead, the collecting of military stores 
at Concord and Worcester necessitated the study of a map of Boston 
and its vicinity. In this the children showed much interest, for it 
taught them the relative position of towns with which they had 
become familiar in their drives, or had lived in during the summer 
time. 

The fact that Samuel Adams had encouraged the collection of 
arms and ammunition, and that he was in hiding at Lexington 
with John Hancock when the British went out to Lexington and 
Concord, gave additional interest to the story of the April march. 
From the ride of Paul Revere to the retreat of the British over 
Charlestown Neck, the attention of the class was unflagging. 

The route taken by the British was traced upon the map ; their 
hearing the alarm-bells and sending back to Boston for reinforce- 
ments recounted ; as was their approach to Lexington and Pitr 
cairn's unheeded order, "Ye villains, ye rebels, disperse — lay 
down your arms ! " The brave stand made by Captain Parker and 
his men, at Lexington ; the words of Captain Isaac Davis at Con- 
cord, just before he led his men to dislodge the British at the 
bridge, — " I have n't a man that is afraid to go," — ^the determined 
attack upon the Regulars kept up from behind every stone-wall 
along their route of return ; the timely appearance of Percy to 
rescue the tired troops, the disorderly run into Charlestown at 
sunset ; all these incidents lodged in the memories of the children 
and were retold with spirit and precision. 

There are several absurd and yet suggestive pictures drawn 
shortly after the battle of Lexington, and reproduced in Views of 
Antique Boston, which delighted the children. Moreover, even 
the crudest sketches on the blackboard were accepted and drawn 
again by the small lecturers when their turn for speaking came. 
Nor was this all. Occasionally, in some spare quarter of an hour. 
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papers were passed to the class, and each child, selecting some 
episode not taken by any one else, would make a picture of that 
particular event or incident, as much to his teacher's satisfaction 
as to his own, for besides being extremely amusing, these attempts 
often showed a comprehension of the situation that was astonish- 
ing, and sometimes brought out mistaken conceptions which oth- 
erwise might have gone uncorrected for a long time. After his 
words, on the day of the battle of Lexington, " This is a glorious 
morning for the country 1 " Adams withdraws into a field of ac- 
tion where the children cannot well follow him. Warren then 
became for a short time the center around which events were 
grouped. We visited the Old South again, to see the window 
through which Warren climbed to give his fifth of March oration ; 
and also went to Christ Church and the Old State House, review- 
ing in each place the stories with which it was connected. 

There is something peculiarly touching in Warren's fate, when 
we remember that he did not fully approve of the plan for fortify- 
ing Bunker's Hill, but went to serve as a subordinate in an action 
where his loyalty to his fellow-workers cost him his life. The chil- 
dren regarded him with a half-comprehending reverence. Their 
admiration was claimed equally by Prescott and Old Put. Pres- 
cott's nine o'clock march from Cambridge, where the American 
forces were assembled, his night's labor on the fortifications, while 
from the British man-of-war and from the Boston shore came the 
hourly cry, " All 's well ! " his walking on the parapet of the re- 
doubt to set an example of fearlessness when the cannon-balls 
came ploughing up the ground around his men, his backward 
retreat, " stepping long," and defending himself with his sword, 
when the lack of ammunition forced him to retire, made a deep 
impression on the class, as did Putnam's coolness and indefatigable 
exertions. 

Great was the surprise when the children first realized that the 
Battle of Bunker Hill was a defeat for the Americans. For a few 
moments the exhilaration which they had felt in hearing of the 
gallant defence of the hill was utterly quenched. With Prescott 
driven off, and the rail fence abandoned, and Warren dead, they 
experienced a keen disappointment which left them only when 
they learned how others felt about the day, and were convinced 
that a diflScult defeat was worth several easy victories in that stage 
of affairs. 
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The coming of Washington was our next theme. We saw him 
reviewing the army on Cambridge Common, and receiving his 
friends in the Craigie House, — since the home of Longfellow, — and 
fortifying the shore through the tedious winter when the lack of 
powder kept him otherwise inactive, and, finally, occupying Dor- 
chester Heights, and driving the enemy away. 

With the evacuation of the town by the British, Boston's close 
identification with the history of the Revolution ceases. The 
children begged me to follow the soldiers to New York and tell 
them about the other battles which resulted in establishing our 
independence. They would try to understand about the war, they 
said, even if all that happened later did take place in parts of the 
country that they knew nothing about. No ; those stories they 
might read for themselves when they were older ; so with curios- 
ity still unsated they agreed to wait until that time should come, 
and meanwhile turned with me to look at Boston's treatment of 
the fugitive slaves. 



COUNTRY SCHOOLS.^ 

BY SUPT. J. G. EDGERLY, FITCHBLR6, MASS- 

III. 

THE interruptions to study are frequent. This is a feature of 
school work not likely to be understood. The attention of 
the younger pupils is distracted, oftentimes, by the recitations 
of the older ones. This ia not always, however, the hindrance 
that it seems, or that it is represented to be, and as it is a neces- 
sity some notice should be taken of this phase of the question, 
and provision made for utilizing the time and the means employed 
with the upper classes. 

The members of the lower classes are often not only kept quiet 
by listening to the older ones, but they also learn much from the 
recitations of the others. This is the case, especially, in reading. 
Who does not remember that in listening to the older classes as 
they read: "Chained in the market place he stood," "Forced from 
home and all its pleasures," " On Linden when the sun was low," 

» Copj'iight, 1888, by Eastern Educational Bureaa. 
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etc., he learned to repeat the words before he reached that degree 
of advancement that permitted him to read in the " First Class 
Reader"? We may talk as we will of the injurious effects of this 
listening, yet it cannot be avoided, and the ingenious teacher may 
turn it to good account. Many a pupil before he studies gram- 
mar is able to repeat the rule, " The subject of a finite verb is in 
the nominative case." 

The organization of the school demands our attention, yet too 
rigid a classification may be attempted. A child may be able to 
read in the first class, but may not be able to do the work in 
arithmetic that the other members of that class can do with ease. 
This is the case quite frequently. Such an one may recite in one 
class in one study and in a higher or a lower class in another. 
Parents will urge the teacher to allow the child to go into & 
" higher class." There will of necessity be many pupils of differ- 
ent degrees of advancen^ent. They may be grouped. One is 
beginning the study of arithmetic, another has studied the funda- 
mental rules and is ciphering in common fractions, while a third 
is at work upon decimals. These three pupils cannot work 
together, notwithstanding all the talk that is heard in relation to 
the need of reducing the number of classes. They may, how- 
ever, form one class for work, taking their places together, in the 
recitation seats. The teacher will not expect them to perform the 
same work. Examples to be performed upon the board may be 
assigned the different pupils, or one may recite while the others 
are at work at the board, the teacher having the oversight of 
all. This plan of procedure does not differ essentially from 
that which is pursued in graded schools, when, for instance, ten 
pupils pass to the board to perform ten different examples. 
Classes in reading are of necessity small. The pupil who is able 
to read fluently from a Fourth Reader, derives little benefit from 
listening, constantly, to one who is fitted simply for the Second 
Reader, and there may be no class between these. The union of 
these classes impedes the progress of all. 

Ask the upper classes at times to read for the younger ones. 
Let them be led to feel that they are reading to some one. The 
members of a small class, say of two or three pupils, take their 
places for reading, and possibly read as though the main object 
were to complete the paragraph. There will be little progress 
made either in an ungraded or a graded school unless the pupil 
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feels that he is reading to some real person. The boy that 
rehearses at home or in the woods does it better if he can fancy 
an audience before him. 

General exercises must be frequent on account of the diflferent 
grades in one school. There needs to be a feeling among the 
pupils that it is one school, that there are common interests. This 
feature was overlooked too much by many of us, who were once 
teachers in these schools. We can appreciate now the value of 
these general exercises. The old time practice of asking all the 
pupils, or as many as wished to try, to perform examples in the 
fundamental rules was beneficial. They acquired by this practice 
the ability to add and subtract readily. The older and the younger 
ones vied with one another in this work. There was a proficiency 
in this study that was appreciated. The teacher must study here 
to be " fertile in expedients." The exercises, if conducted prop- 
erly, furnish opportunity for each pupil to work. An outline of 
some exercise will serve as a guide to the young teacher, who will 
be able to elaborate a method adapted to the classes under his 
charge. Drill exercises in arithmetic may be given the school as 
a whole, the little ones can add 3, 2, and 1, another class can add 
a column of 10 or 12 figures, others can annex one or more fig- 
ures so that the column will read 32, 24, 13, or 132, 425, 612, etc. 
Exercises similar to these can be placed upon the board and classes 
of various degrees of attainment can work at the same time, un- 
der the supervision of the teacher, the work being inspected at 
his convenience. Some of the older ones can examine the slates 
belonging to the younger ones. This is good practice for them. 
The experience is valuable. An opportunity for thinking is af- 
forded in the working of the examples that are dictated and also 
in other written exercises. Dictate examples that require more 
thinking and less mechanical labor on the part of the pupils, as 
" John and James both have 40 apples, but John has four times as 
many as James ; how many has each ? " Very little time is re- 
quired in which to place such an example upon the slate or the 
paper, as few figures are needed, provided the operation is under- 
stood. Their pencils should remain untouched until the example 
has been wrought mentally. Attention paid to this point will ren- 
der the exercise more efficient. 

Written exercises must be frequent and varied in order to find 
employment for all the classes. Arithmetic as it is taught in our 
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primary grades forms a basis for work in these schools. The slate 
work done in them can to some extent be done in the district 
school. Combine as much as possible in one question ; e. g., send 
a letter saying that the money is enclosed to pay for a gallon and 
a pint of milk. This tests, the penmanship, spelling, use of capi- 
tals, forming of sentences, etc., notwithstanding it is designed 
primarily for an arithmetical test. 

In ungraded schools, pupils are compelled to rely largely upon 
their textbooks. There are so many classes, the teacher has not 
the time for explanation that teachera in graded schools have at 
their disposal. This is not, of necessity, such a serious disadvan- 
tage as might be supposed, but it compels the teacher to empha- 
size the importance of the abiUty to use the textbook. Although 
the spelling lesson is studied there may be words mispronounced 
by the pupil. The diacritical marks must be learned so that the 
pupil may be able to pronounce at sight the word he finds in the 
dictionary. Sufficient attention is not always paid to this point, 
even in the graded schools, and as a result pupils in the higher 
classes are not able to pronounce correctly many words that occur 
in their every-day work. Let any teacher test the classes by writ- 
ing upon the board, — alternate, inherent, comparable, address, 
Herculean, interpolate, obligatory, legislature. Ask the pupils 
to refer to the dictionary and then to pronounce the words. 
Accentuation and syllabication are subjects that deserve attention. 
They must be studied in connection with the reading lessons. It 
is essential that the pupil understand them so that he may be able 
to pronounce correctly a word he finds in the dictionary. Certain 
questions for examination should make prominent these points. 
These questions are submitted not for the purpose of testing the 
pupil's fitness for promotion, but for the purpose of aiding them 
in their work; Reading lessons should be assigned for pupils to 
study. The words that cannot be pronounced may be written upon 
the slate and attention called to them before beginning the regu- 
lar reading lesson. This aids the pupils in their attempts to pro- 
nounce and to define words. 



One important reason for not telling a child everything is that, 
by compelling him to find out for himself, the educator exercises 
and strengthens the discovery or inventive faculty. — Sully. 
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METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY.^ 

BY LARKIN DCNTON, LL. D., AND MISS L. T. HOSES. 

XII. 
NATURE LESSONS — SECOND YEAR. 

The Dew, 

IN the second year, as in the first, the time and place of the dew- 
is to be observed, but with more attention to the time, con- 
ditions, and manner of its disappearance. The varying amount 
of dew in different places and under different conditions is to be 
the object of especial observations this year. Some attention is to 
be given to the nights unfavorable to the deposition of dew, in 
preparation for the third year's work, when the relation between 
clear, still nights with heavy dewfall, and cloudy or windy nights 
with no dew, is to be noted. 

The study of the relations of special places to the more or less 
copious deposition of dew must be largely done by the children 
at home and on the way to school. These home observations 
should be supplemented by observations in and about the school 
grounds, under the teacher's direction. 

The teacher decides on a night when the meteorological con- 
ditions promise a heavy dewfall. Before the children go home, 
she tells them that she thinks there will be much dew in the 
morning ; and she thinks they will see a most beautiful sight, if 
they will look out over the meadows and trees as soon as they get 
up in the morning. She tells them that she likes to look at the 
dew as soon as possible after sunrise, for at that time the rays of 
the sun strike straight across the fields and meadows, and turn 
even the tiniest dewdrops into jewels which shine brighter than 
diamonds. 

The teacher adds that the sight of the dew-jewelled fields 
always makes her glad ; that she believes these diamonds more 
precious than those which cost so much money ; because she 

1 Copyright, 1887, by Larkin Dunton and L. T. Moses. 
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always thinks of them as belonging to herself, to them, her chil- 
dren, and to every one, poor as well as rich. She says that she 
always thinks they are the jewels which the Good Father gives at 
the beginning of the day, so that his children may think of Him, 
and begin the day with joy and beauty. 

The children resolve to see and enjoy these millions of dia- 
monds the next morning. The teacher then says : " After you 
have seen the beautiful meadow spangled with dewdrops, and have 
looked till you feel happy at such brightness, and have been so 
glad for all these jewels shining for you that you have remem- 
bered to thank our dear Father for giving you all this brightness 
and gladness, will you look once more, till you know that with 
your eyes shut you can see it all ? Will you shut your eyes and 
try to see the trees and fields shining in the sun, the dewdrops, 
each one sending forth its brightness, and the blue sky with its 
clouds and sunshine? 

" There are some other things I want you to see for me, and I 
am going to make it a little hard for you, because I want to know 
how bright and clear your eyes are, and how steadily and carefully 
you are learning to see what is about you. 

" I want you at first to try to find whether there is more dew in 
any other place than on the grass ; and you will have to be very, 
very careful. Then I want you to see if there are any places on 
the grass itself where there is no dew. This will be quite hard ; 
but I have seen such places myself, and I want you to see all I 
have seen and even more, if you can. I would like, also, for you 
to find any places you can, that have less dew than the grass." 

The children come to school the next morning ready and eager 
to tell the teacher of all they have observed. Before the school 
begins the teacher herself goes out and begins to observe the dew 
on the grass. She teUs the children what she is doing, and allows 
them to come with her. She goes under a tree with thick foliage, 
if there be one near, and stoops down and feels the dry grass with 
her hand. The children eagerly test the grass in the same way. 
If there is a cobweb over the grass, as there will be in late sum- 
mer or early autumn, the teacher carefully examines the grass un- 
der the cobweb, and the children do the same. 

At the beginning the teacher has told the children that she is 
not going to tell them what she finds ; but that she is looking for 
some things in regard to the dew on the grass ; and that they may 
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look with her, if they are willing to look and think, but not talk 
of what they see just yet. So all silently examine together. 

After the beginning of school, when the time for the lesson 
comes, the children first shut their eyes and try to see the field as 
they saw it early in the morning. They then tell of the countless 
shining dewdrops, of the clouds, the trees, and the glorious beau- 
ty of the morning. They next tell of their thoughts concerning 
the dew's likeness to other beautiful things, of their gratitude to 
the Giver of it all. Then the teacher reads some beautiful selec- 
tion. The following poem is suitable for children of this grade : 

.DEWDROPS. 

Dewdrops, shining fresh and fair 

On the grass and flowers ; 
Are you gems both rich and rare, 

Come from heayen in showers? 

Are you tears the flowers shed, 

For the sun^s rays pining? 
Or bright stars from overhead, 

Baclc to heaven's stars shining? 

Do the fairies place you there 

For their own good pleasure. 
Giving us this beauty rare. 

Beauty without measure? 

Gems, or tears, or stars of light, 

Or gifts the fairies send us, 
Flowers, like diamonds, shining bright 

Which the still nights lend us. 

We and all the flowers fair. 

Trees by brook or river, 
Love you for your beauty rare, 

Love and praise the Giver. 

The children are now led to tell where there was most dew ; and 
nearly all agree that there was more on the grass than in any other 
place. Should this not be the case, they are directed to look 
again. But in case nearly all are right, the teacher is pleased with 
their careful investigation, and expresses herself so. 

In regard to the relative amount in other places they differ ma- 
terially and are directed to look again at only two of the places 
about which they differ, as in the relative amount on a plank or a 
brick walk. These investigations are followed day after day, un- 
til the children know the facts from their own observations. 
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The teacher now asks the children to tell what they found when 
they were looking with her before school. One child says, "I 
found the grass quite dry under the trees, while just outside it 
was very wet." Another says he found it quite dry under one 
large tree at home and pretty dry, but not quite so dry, under 
another. 

The teacher finds that many of the children, in addition to find- 
ing the grass dry under the tree when they looked with her, found 
dry grass under trees at home. While some found dry grass un- 
der some trees, and grass quite wet or nearly dry under other 
trees. 

The teacher says, "Since you have found dry and wet grass 
under different trees, I think you will want to look another morn- 
ing and see if there is any difference between the trees that keep 
the dew from falling and those that do not." One child thinks 
he knows already, but the teacher says, " Not now, Fred ; if you 
tell us now, we shall not have the pleasure of finding out for our- 
selves. So we will all try to find this out for tomorrow." 

" Now," says the teacher, " what else did we look at this morn- 
ing? Each of you think a moment." After a moment an eager 
child is called upon and says, " The grass under the cobwebs was 

dry." 

" I feared you had not thought long enough, Jenny, to tell all 
we saw. Who can tell it all?" says the teacher. 

Many hands are raised and the child called upon, says : "I saw 
all the dew in bright drops on the cobwebs. They looked like lace 
with diamonds sewed on it ; and then I looked at the grass under 
the cobwebs, and it was perfectly dry. I put my finger under one 
side and did not feel any wet." 

The children agree that the whole story is told and well told ; 
as does the teacher. 

This kind of work will furnish the children with the various 
facts in connection with the deposition of dew, and will enable 
them, when they have come to the reasoning stage of education, 
to be accurate in their theories, as far as knowledge of the facts 
will help to make them so. 

When the cold weather comes on the frost is treated in the 
same way. The children observe the time of its formation, and 
the different amounts on different substances, as they did in con- 
nection with the dew. 
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They observe and experiment in reference to the late flowers in 
their gardens, and find how slight a covering will protect the deli- 
cate plants from the early frosts. They compare this covering 
with the cobwebs which kept the dew from the grass, and they 
wonder if this thin covering so near the plants keeps them from 
the frost in the same way that the cobweb keeps the dew from the 
grass. Then they wonder if the tree acts as a covering for the 
grass and flowers in the same way. 

In connection with the frost, its beauty, as it sparkles on the 
grass, and, later in the year, as it covers not only the ground 
but the fences, trees, and even the smallest twigs upon them, 
is observed and admired. A morning when all objects are 
frosted is one to study for a vivid picture, to study till it can be 
perfectly represented. Such beauty is a valuable part of the men- 
tal furnishing of the young. 

On suitable mornings the frosty window pane should be studied 
with the varied and beautiful pictures upon it. The children 
should be encouraged to see whatever likeness lies in these pict- 
ures to the starry sky, to fern-covered dell, to rocky chasm, to 
babbling brook, and to all beautiful forms in nature and in art. 

There are many poems adapted to please and help children of 
this grade ; and among them this is always a favorite : — 

WINTER JEWELS. 

A million little dlamondB 

Twinkled on the trees, 
And all the little maidens said : 

" A jewel, if you please ! " 

But while they held their hands outstretched 

To catch the diamonds gay, 
A million little sunbeams came 

And snatched them all away. 



"The one serviceable, safe, certain, remunerative, attainable 
quality in every study and every pursuit is the quality of attention. 
My own invention, or imagination, such as it is,. I can most truth- 
fully assure you, would never have served me as it has but for the 
habit of common-place, humble, patient, daily, toiling, drudging 
attention." Dickens. 
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PRACTICAL METHODS OF TEACHING SPELLING.^ 

BT ANNA B. BADLAM, 

Sice Training School^ Boston, Mass, 

V. 

graded lessons for oral and written spelling. 

(continued.) 

Gknbbal DiREcnoK.— 1. Have each word pronounced, sounded, and spelled. 8. Have 
each word used in a sentence. 3. Have each word copied upon the slate. 4. Keep a Ust 
of the sentences which have been used orally and write them upon the board for a read- 
ing lesson later in the day; haye these sentences copied upon the slate. 6. Use these 
same sentences for dictation exercises at the end of the week. 

UNION OF NG. 

LesBon 22. The initial letter changes. A short. 

d^ti/nO' 'La/ntT c€^si/n^ 

Lesson 23. The final letter changes. A short. 



d^€i/n^ Ao/n^ 










1 Copyright, 1888, by Anna B. Badlatn. 
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Lesson 24. The middle lietter changes to t, ^, or u. 

1. 

d-a^^ n^i/n^ iiz^na^ 'Uti^t^ etana 

/• 



r — — — — 

tUi^na n44/na ^Ui^a ^una ctuna 

2. 

d^an^/t' n€i/?i/^ ^Um^ ^u^z^v^ c/and 

d4MtS ^u^nS 



LeBBon 25. The initial letter changes. /, 0, and J7 short. 

d'C^O' d'^e^a 4^€^a da/na 

^^2yn^ u^pn^ ^It^yifT /uMin^ 

^ui4^ ^t4^a d^i/na^ tii/n^ 

LeBBon 26. The finalTletter changes, /short. 

1. 

dey^?ya u^i/na //Ic^^ ^It/na 

d4^nA u^4^9tS /ui^nA ^U^t^ 

2. The effect of final E. 

tGllkeJ. 
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Lesson 27. The middle letter changes. 

UNION OP SH — FINAL. 

Lesson 28. The initial letter changes. A short. 

^/aSn^ {yliz^d^ 'm^€i4^/l 

Lesson 29. The middle letter changes to i or u. 

t/ad^ "Uzdn^ iyi4z4^ ^m^^d^n^ 

^ikn^ "Uid^n^ {ylud^H^ ^m^^dJi 

Lesson 30. The initial letter changes. 



tc^CiU 



UNION OF SH — INITIAL. 

Lesson 81. The middle letter changes to ^, w, or I. 

dAae/ d/l€iy/o dAfyfl 

dAec/ d^H^l/ dJi^tM^l 

Lesson 32. The effect of final E. 
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Lesion 


33. 


The final letter changes. 
1 


d^uc/v 




X. 


d^ae/ 


d/i{::t^ 






dAa^m^ 


d/i.(2^^ 




r\ 


dfi^a^ 




The effect of final E. 




d/L€l7)l 






d/ui^uc 



LeBBon 34. The initial letter changes. A and J long. 

dn^atze d/^ame^ ^a^n{> dAfyne r/me 
't'/tzcce ca^tc '6^C€i7n€^ ^n^/n^e mt/n^^ 

'7H€UC€^ ^^a47^€^ ZctMH^^ ^ilt^?l€> /i4ie 

UNION OF CK. 

Lesson 35. The initial letter changes. A short. 
^€lcA €t^c/{^ A^c/^ 

€^c/t^ /laoU' dtac/i:' 

Lesson 36. The middle letter changes to e^ i, o, or m. 

^acA /iZc/u la{>u d^ticA 




^ec/^ /i/e^c/i^ 

/tcA /tcA dAcA /uoM 

€cc/i^ €t2'{>/^ d^acA 



^u^u- ^tcc/t:- d'^cccA 
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UNION OF CH — INITIAL. 

Lesson 37. The final letter changes, /short. 





Lesson 38. The middle letter changes to a, e^ or w. 




UNION OF CH — FINAL. 

Lesson 39. The initial letter changes. ?7and /short. 



^^nuc. 



/i ^tcAe 



t Exception to the general rale for final E, 

UNION OF CH — FINAL WITH SILENT T. 

Lesson 40. The initial letter changes. A short. 



Aalc/i At^'/cH^ ^O'^cn^ 



Lesson 41. The middle letter changes to u 



/i^i^^cn^ 




li^C^O/L 
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Lesson 42. The initial letter changes, /short. 

Ai^lcn^ u^c/cn' d/i^cn^ 

t^t^cn^ d-u^cYcH' /ui^Ycn^ 

UNION OF LL. 

Lesson 48. The initial letter changes. E short. 

^U€^^t^ i4^€^^ /etc 

^/'V d€^t^ t^e-vt^ 

Lesson 44. The middle letter changes to g, t, o, o, tt. 

/*// A^ u^/tf W/ /J/ «i// 

^a// ^t^// iMi// /a/€' 



^l^ /i^/o u^lo d^Yc jCt^^ 

^{2-^0 €t2^C 

^mc^^ /fyc/c 

Lesson 45. The final letter changes. 

^de^ Uiz// ^/d ^t2// ^€l// Ui4^ d4^i^ 

'Ue/Y Ja/cY ^(^U /cuY dc^uY mUiY d^^M 
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THREE Removes but No Fire. — This office was moved 
from 3 Somerset street to 50 Bromfield street, December 
1st, 1886. We first secured room No. 10, the smallest of all the 
rooms on the floor. Nine months late'r No. 10 was exchanged for 
No. 14, which was much larger. This oflBce from time to time, 
as the number of clerks and desks increased, appeared to grow 
smaller. The editor and one clerk did all the business at first in 
No. 10. Then a second clerk, or bookkeeper, was needed, then a 
proofreader, a little later a subscription clerk, then the Teachers' 
Agency required a manager, an office boy was a necessity, and 
finally a business manager was indispensable. The business hav- 
ing entirely outgrown the capacity of No. 14, that office had to be 
abandoned and larger accommodations must be sought. But No. 
50 Bromfield street is too good a location, the building is too 
choice a one, the landlord is too obliging, the tenants too good 
neighbors, to make a remove from this location at all agreeable to 
think of. No. 14 has kept us as long as it was possible for us to 
stay without overflowing, by either an occupancy of the adjoining 
hall or hanging out of the windows. 

But patient waiting has had its reward. Mr. Holt's Normal 
Music Hall, No. 8, was the largest room upon the floor, and that, 
being vacated for more commodious quarters elsewhere, has been 
thoroughly fitted up to accommodate the growing business of the 
Eastern Educational Bureau. No. 8 has now been divided into 
three rooms, with a large space for merchandise and packing. 
The main office is large, airy, and convenient. It has a cheerful 
lobby cut off from the counting-room by a rail and gate, a counter, 
large bins for books, and a roomy closet for maps and charts. 
The main office, or counting-room, has six desks, a Caligraph and 
a Remington type-writer, a long table for the display of our books 
and magazines, a reading desk filled with our educational ex- 
changes, and a large, handsome case for samples of our wall 
maps. Space will permit only a brief mention of the editor's 
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room and a consultation room for the Teachers' Agency, with 
large book-cases filled with the choicest educational literature, 
reference books, atlases, etc. We shall be glad to show our new 
quarters, with all their attractions and conveniences, to every one 
of our subscribers. 

Here we shall have better accommodb-tions for the easy and 
rapid transaction of our business than has been hitherto enjoyed. 
With six other educational establishments in the same building 
this may* very properly be considered, what many now regard it, 
the ^^Educational Headquarters^^ of this city. 

Thanking our numerous patrons for past favors and respectfully 
soliciting their patronage for the future, it will be our determin- 
ation to furnish to teachers and educators of all grades the best 
aids and the most important means of improving the teaching in 
our schools possible. 

EDUCATORS have by no means been unmindful or unob- 
servant of the great work already done by that wonderful 
invention, the type-writing machine. It is a great time saver, and 
from a convenience in doing business it is rapidly coming to be a 
necessity. The recent contest between the rival machines by 
which the fact has been established that an expert type-writer will 
equal in speed the rapidity of an ordinary, or even an excellent 
stenographer, has filled many minds with amazement. It is cer- 
tainly astonishing that the mind can be so trained by practice that 
the hand will make ten distinct and separate movements in each 
second of time, and that a practised type-writer can record in 
clear type upon paper one hundred words and more per minute. 
It is still more surprising that a complicated machine can be con- 
structed with such precision and nicety of movement tliat its 
operations, so quickly performed, shall be at once correct and 
exact. 

But educators should concern themselves with still further 
questions in regard to this wonderful machine. It is fast coming 
to be seen that the use of the type-writer in grammar and high 
schools is the best possible method of teaching the mechanical 
construction of sentences and certain important factors of English 
composition. Many of our best public and private schools have 
within a year or two past introduced the type-writer as an im- 
portant educational adjunct to their school work. It can be used 
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with great advantage in any grammar or high school in teaching 
English composition, and many teachers believe that there is no 
better, quicker, or easier way of teaching accuracy of spelling, 
punctuation, the use of capital letters, and paragraphing than by 
the use of the tj^e-writer. The expense only deters many from 
bringing this educational device into practice, but, if rightly con- 
sidered, this should not stand in the way of the early use of the 
machine, in any good high school or grammar school. It can be 
used by twenty-five pupils. The cost of the first-lass machines is 
one hundred dollars or less. This makes, even for one year, a cost 
of only four dollars for each pupil. But the machine may be used 
by ten successive classes, thus reducing the actual cost to forty 
cents per pupil. Many of our best teachers who have used the 
instrument in their schools believe that before many years the 
type-writer will be as indispensable to a good school as the dic- 
tionary and cyclopaedia now are. 

"TTyTHEN I was a pupil I used often to wish some one would 
V V tell our teacher not to get nervous." This was what a 
very intelligent lady said to the writer today. If all teachers 
would always keep a guard over their manner and never appear 
to be nervous, excited, or angry, they would enjoy life better, live 
longer, and do more good in their day and generation. 

/^ DEAR me," said a little girl on returning home from 
V-/ school one day, "I do wish my teacher would not make 
fun of us." Ah! dear teacher, are you aware how sarcasm cuts and 
hurts, and how seriously the spirit is often wounded by sarcastic 
remarks. Surely, sarcasm is a dangerous weapon, and should be 
used never^ in the school room. 
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THE CHILD'S WORLD. 

Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world. 
With the wouderful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grasa upon your breast — 
World, you are beautifully drest I 

The wonderful air is over me. 
And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree. 
It wakes on the water, and whirls the mills. 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hills, 

You friendiy Earth ! how far do you go 

With the wheat fields that nod and the rivers that flow. 

With cities, and gardens, and cliffs, and isles, 

And i^eople upon you for thousands of miles? 

Ah I you are so great, and I am so small, 
I tremble to think of you, world, at all ; 
And yet, when I said my prayers today, 
A whisper inside me seemed to say : 

^' You are more than the earth, though you are such a dot: 

You can love and think, and the earth cannot ! " 

— Lill^ut Lectures, 



THE SORROWFUL SEA-GULL. 

The sea-gull is so sorry I 

She flings herself about, 
And utters little wailing cries, 

And flutters in and out. 
The fishes do not sympathize — 

Fish are so very cool ! 
They make so many rules, you know ; 

And who can feel by rule? 

They have a rule for swimming, 

A rule for taking food ; 
They have a rule for pleasure-trips, 

A rule for doing good. 
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And people who make rules like that 

May drive, and work, and swim, 
But never know how sweet a thing 

It is to take a whim ! 

I *d like to be a sea-gull, 

With lovely beak and claws; 
I would not like to be a fish, 

Subject to fishy laws. 
And if they make more changes soon 

By acts of Purliament, 
I won^t consent to be a fish — 

I never iciU consent! 

Why is the sea-gull sorry? 

Vm not allowed to tell. 
The fish, who will nut sympathize, 

Know what 's the matter well ! 
And you, who feel with all your hearts, 

And give her love and tears. 
Are not allowed to hear a word ; 

And such is life, my dears ! 

— Selected. 



THREE TRUSTY BLADES. 

• 

»* ril Try," is a blade that will win its way 
Through many a hard wood knot — 

Will patiently seek for the surest path 
To reach a coveted spot. 

^* I can " is a word both trusty and true, 
Which wins when others have failed ; 

Its temper is perfect, its edge is keen. 
Its lustre has never paled. 

^' I will" is an nxe which will cleave a road 

O'er all that impedes its way ; 
The timbers must yield and the oaks must fall 

Wherever it holds its sway. 

With three trusty blades and a heart of cheer. 

What boy but can climb at last 
The hill of success to its topmast height. 

And smile o>r the journey past? 

— Selected. 
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WOOD-NOTES FROM A CAGE. 

What — what — what there, my pet canary? 

What are you trying, my town-bred bird? 
You, whose performance used never to vary! 

Ah, I can guess at the rogue you *ve heard ! 

Day after day, in your bright brass dwelling, 
You lived in comfort ; you tool^ your dip ; 

Your cup ran over with seeds for shelling; 
Your dear delight was a celery-tip. 

Primly and trimly you sleeked your feathers; 

To swing in the ring you considered bliss; 
And you sang, sang, sang in all seasons and weathers, 

With a swelling throat, such a song as this : 

*^ Sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Seeds— to — eatl 
Swee-eetl 
Just— hear— me — trill lilce a rill, rill, rill, rilll 
Sweet, sweet, sweet I " 

But away at the farm-house last July, sir, 
Don*t I know who, in the dawn and dew, 

Came, like a flame, to the branch near by, sir, 
Flashing, and dashing, and taunting you? 

Who but the Oriole, orange and sable? 

Brilliant Lord Baltimore, velvety-necked. 
Whistling out clear, through the morn^s gay babel, 

Something to this provoking effect : 



" You 're caged I see. 'T is n't fair, but /don't care ! 
I'm free, free, free ! Oho, it 's rare, — and /don't care! 

^* Free ! " — You listened, and learned his meaning! 

Shadow and meadow and breezy tree, — 
Cherry and berry, — flitting and gleaning, — 

Mating and building, — 

'* Oh, free, free, free ! " 

And now you repeat, though a trifle queerly. 
That nonchalant melody, o'er and o'er, 

And persuade yourself — or so very nearly 1 — 
You are quite as content as you were before : 



»> 



(( 



'T is n't fair, but / don't care ! 



/don't care!" 

— Helen Gray Cone^ in St. Nicholas, 
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THE STUDY OF SYNONYMS. 

Sin, Crime, and Vice. 

1. Sin is derived from the Anglo-Saxon. 
Crime is derived from the Latin. 
Vice is derived from the Latin. 

2. All three refer to violation of law. 

3. Sin is the generic term embracing wiclcednese of every kind, but specifi- 

cally denoting an offence as committed against God. 

Crime is strictly a violation of lavr, either human or divine; but in 
present usage the term is commonly applied to actions contrary to the 
laws of the state. 

Vice is more distinctively that which springs from the inordinate in- 
dulgence of the natural appetites, which are in themselves innocent. 
Murder and forgery are termed Crimes, while intemperance, duplicity, 
and unchastity are Vices. 

4. *^ I think it no Sin to cozen him.^' 

*^ If you bethink yourself of any Crime, unreconciled as yet to heavea 

and grace, solicit for it straight.'' 
*^ No Vice so simple but assumes some mark of virtue on its outward 

parts.-' 

Slight and Neglect. 
1. Slight is derived from the German. 
Neglect is derived from the Latin. 
J. Both mean to disregard. 

3. To Slight is stronger than to Neglect. We may Neglect a duty or 

a person from inconsideration or from being over occupied in other 
concerns. 
^^To Slight is always a positive and intentional act, resulting from 
feelings of dislike or contempt." 

4. " We ought to put a kind construction on what appears Neglect on the 

part of a friend ; but when he Slights us, it is obvious that he is our 
friend no longer." 

Spite and Malice. 

1. Spite is abbreviated from despite, and is derived from the Latin. 
Malice is also derived from the Latin. 

2. Both refer to hatred and malignity. 

3. Malice has more reference to the disposition, and denotes a spirit which 

desires evil to others. 
SpiTE has reference to the manifestation in words and actions, and is 
a temper which delights to express itself in bitter and cutting lan- 
guage, or in low and irritating actions. 

4. " Be it for nothing but to Spite my wife." 

^^ God turn their hearts ; I never sought their Malice." 
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Station and Depot. 

1. Station is derived from the Latin. 
Depot is derived from the French. 

2. Strictly speaking, these two words are not synonymous. 

3. Station is the spot or place where anything stands, hence the place 

where railroad trains regularly come to a stand. 
Depot means simply a storehourse or magazine. 
It is unfortunate that in the United States the stopping places on rail- 
ways first received the name of depots. In England the name has 
always been Station or Station House, and there is now a growing 
tendency to correct this mistake, and to adopt this in the United 
States as the only proper word. 

4. Many local trains stop but a short time at the Stations. 

The wagon was backed up to the Depot to receive the goods that had 
been stored there. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

ARITHMETIC. CLASS L 

1. What are the prime factors of 126, 252, 125, 288? 

2. A merchant sold f of ^ of a ship to one person, and ^ of fi to another. 
What part of the whole ship had he left? 

3. What number is that, from which if you take | of itself, the remainder 
will be 15? 

4. Find the G. C. D. of 160, 240, 960. 

5. Multiply six-tenths by seven hundred and forty-four ten-thousandths. 

6. How many acres in a field 54^ rodii long, and 26.4 rods wide? 

7. Gloucester, England, is 2 deg. 14 min. West longitude; Gloucester, 
Mass., 70 deg. 39 min. West Longitude; what is the difi'erence in time between 
the two cities? 

8. Explain what determines the length of a meter. 

9. What are the solid contents and the surface of a sphere having a radios 
of 9 feet? 

10. Multiply the third power of i by the square of 11. 

11. What is the distance between the opposite corners of a square field con- 
taining 40 acres? 

12. What is the Metric System? Where is It in use? What advantages has 
it over any other system ? 

13. A bin 16 feet by 12 feet by 8| feet will hold how many bushels of ^rain? 

14. A note for $320, dated May 5, 1882, payable in 90 days, with interest at 
5 per cent, was discounted 18 days after date, at 6 per cent. ; what were the 
proceeds ? 

16. Marked some goods at 40 per cent, above cost, but sold them si 20 per 
cent, less than the marked price, and gained $288. What was the cost of the 
goods? 

16. Explain how multiplication is an abridged form of addition, and division 
an abridged form of subtraction. 
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17. The original natioDal domain contained 820,680 square miles ; the Louis- 
iana purchase added 899,679 square miles; the Florida purchase, 66,900 square 
miles ; the Oregon treaty, 306,052 square miles ; annexation of Texas, 318,000 
square miles; Mexican treaty, 522,955 square miles; Gadsden purchase, 45,- 
635 square miles ; Alaska purchase, 577.390 square miles. What is the extent 
of our territory today? Making use of the present number of states and ter- 
ritories, find the average of each division. 

18. What is the short method of multiplying by 12^? by 25? 33^? 60? 125? 
di? 99? 333i? 

19. Find the interest by the twenty-month method of $365.75 for 2 years, 
3 months, 19 days, at 5 per cent. 

20. On a separate piece of paper, of proper size, write a negotiable note for 
#400, payable on demand with interest at 6 per cent. Select names. Make 
endorsements as follows: March 4, 1882, $45; May 10, 1883, $60; June 6, 
1885, $90. Find what was due January 12, 1887. 

ARITHMETIC. CLASS II. 

1. A merchant wishes to borrow $4935.50 at a bank. For what sum must 
he write a note payable in 90 days at 5 per cent, discount to obtain the money? 

2. A man sold $6000 worth of United States currency 6*s at 115, and invested 
the proceeds in Indiana 5 per cent, bonds at 120. What was the change in his 
annual income? 

3. How large a draft payable 60 days after sight can be bought for $3505, 
exchange being at ^ per cent, premium, and interest at 5 per cent.? 

4. What fraction in its lowest terms equals .00096? 

5. How many tiles 1 foot square in a floor 44 x 75 feet? 

6. A can build a fence in 14 days, B in 25 days, C in 8 days, and D in 20 
days. How long will it take them if they work together? 

7. A merchant sold 2 boxes of soap for $60 each, on one he gained 20 per 
cent., and on the other he lost 20 per cent. Did he gain or lose by the trans- 
action, and how much? 

8. Find the proceeds of a 6 months* note for $500, dated May 3, 1876, dis- 
counted July 8, at 7i per cent. 

9. I have John Cogswell's note for $150, dated July 7, 1878. What is due 
Sept. 25, 1881, at 6 per cent.? Use the twenty-month method. 

10. If it cost $30 to paint the outside of a house 40 feet long, 30 feet wide, 
and 25 feet high, what will it cost to paint the outside of a house 50 feet long, 
40 feet wide, and 20 feet high ? • 

11. The interest of $908 at 3^ per cent, was $79.45. What was the time? 

12. What sum invested at 5 per cent, will yield an annual income of $900? 

13. Explain the use of the draft in business, and draw a draft in Gloucester 
pa3'able In New York. 

14. What will it cost to plaster the walls and celling of a room 18 feet long, 
16 feet wide, and 10 feet high, at 33 cents a square yard, allowing 28 square 
yards for doors and windows? 

15. The town of A is taxed $10,999. The real estate of the town is valued 
at $500,000 and the personal property at $300,000. There are 666 taxable polls, 
each assessed $1.50. What is the tax on $1? What is B's tax whose real 
estate is valued at $4000 and his personal property at $8000, and who pays a 
poll tax? 
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16. Suppose you had worked for Proctor Bros, for 3 weeks at the rate of 83 
a week. Write the bill which you would present. Receipt it. 

17. An iusurauce of 83000 for 5 years was effected on the books and appa- 
ratus of the Gloucester High School, at a premium of 867.50. What was the 
rate of insurance? 

18. The premium of 867.50 for the above insurance was paid the 9th of 
December, 1886, and the building was burned May 11, 1887. The company 
agree to pay a loss of 81440 at the end of 60 days. If mon^y is worth 5 per 
cent., what is their actual loss? 

19. What is the cost of sawing a pile of wood, 16 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 
6 feet high, at ^l,Uh a cord? 

20. Write a negotiable note; a receipt in payment of a bill. 

ARITHMETIC. CLASS III. 

1. Find by aliquot parts : 66f per cent, of 810,281 ; 8^^ per cent, of 88,091 ; 
12| per cent, of 1,936 men; 16} per cent, of 1,944 acres; 6^ per cent, of 18 
pounds. 

2. Reduce } of a mile to integers of lower denominations. 

3. At $\.dO per yard, what will it cost to carpet a room 18 feet long, 15j 
feet wide, the carpet being } yard wide? 

4. Bought 52 shares of railroad stock at 127. Sold 36 shares at 135, and the 
remainder at 137^. What was gained by the transaction? 

5. At 84.84 per cord, what will be the cost of a pile of wood 32 feet long, 8 
feet wide, and 6^ feet high? 

6. Expended 823 of my money for clothes, 835 for board, and had left 
884. How much had I at first? 

7. If my goods sold for 8250, yielding a gain of 875, what was my gain per 
cent. ? 

8. How many bins, each holding 63 bushels, 1 peck, will be required to hold 
885 bushels, 2 pecks of potatoes? 

9. My agent receives ^ of 1 per cent, commission. How many yards of 
cloth at 8i •25 per yard may he purchase with 8502.50, after deducting his com- 
mission ? 

10. My house is insured for five-eighths of its value at li per cent. The 
premium paid Is 819.20; what is the value of the house? 

11. A room Is 25 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 9 feet high. What is the 
square surface of the walls, ceiling, and floor? 

12. Find the cost of plastering the^above room at 25 cents per square yard f 

13. For how much must I sell goods that cost 8675.37, to gain 33^ per cent.? 

14. Sold a horse for 8375, and lost 25 per cent. ; what was the cost of the 
horse? 

15. What Is the premium upon a house valued at 83,240, if insured for 
two-thirds of its value at | per cent? 

16. A school enrolls 230 boys, which Is 15 per cent, more than the number 
of girls; what is the number of pupils in the school? 

17. Find the G. C. D. of 64, 160, 320. 

18. Write five hundred, and fifteen hundred thousandths. 

19. Divide the product of 7,912 x 68,562 by 31.06. 

20. What is arithmetic. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1. What and where are the following : Sandy Hook, Balize, Aspinwall, Gila, 
Corientes, Victoria, Hood, Yukon, Melville and Southampton ? 

2. Name all the states drained wholly or in part by the Ohio and its 
tributaries? 

3. Describe the climate of that part of the United States west of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. 

4. How was Alaska obtained? When? Is the territory organized? How 
is it governed? Who are the inhabitants? 

6. Name the three leading states in wool-growiDg. What part of the 
United States is l)est adapted to grazing? Locate the lead mines in the United 
States. 

6. Name four rivers of South America; two lakes. Four cities on the 
Pacific coast. 

7. What separates Ireland from Scotland? Ireland from Wales? England 
from France? What islands north of Scotland? Name an island in the Irish 
sea. Name three most important minerals in Great Britain. What mountains 
separate France from Spain? To what country does Candia or Crete belong? 
What is the longest river in Europe? Name three mountain ranges of Europe. 

8. Why is northern Africa so dry? Is the desert of Sahara above or below 
the level of the sea? 

9. Of what country are rice, tea, cotton, and silk great staples? What form 
of government has Japan? In what ocean is Australia? To what country does 
it belong? What are its divisions? Name four islands crossed by the equator. 

10. Where is the great lowland plain of Asia? Where are the llanos? The 
selvas? Where is the chief highland belt of Europe? 

EXERCISE IN ENGLISH. 

1. Rearrange the following sentence in as many w^ays as possible without 
destroying the sense, and give your opinion as to the effect of each change: — 

He spoke of this afterwards to my surprise with warm interest. 

2. Change to direct narrative : — 

His father, on parting from him, exhorted him to behave well, adding that 
he hoped to live to see him a captain. To this the brave boy replied that if 
he did not think he should come to be an admiral he would not go at all. 

3. Change to indirect narrative : — 

'* If that be the case," replied their father, ^' you certainly shall not go, but 
make another attempt and I will leave it to your honor. If you find that it is 
really dangerous you may return." 

4. Give examples illustrating all the different relations in which a noun 
clause may stand to the rest of a simple sentence. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 



A History of the United States and its People. For the Use of 
Schools. By Edward Egg^leston. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1888. 
Pp. 398. 

The schools owe much to the publishers for the attractiveness of textbooks. 
It is a qaestioQ whether we are not putting^ upon them too lavish a finish, and 
and spending too much money in their make-up. But it is certain that some 
of them are simply sumptuous. Among such must surely be reckoned 
this new applicant for the favor of the public. Text and type, illustrations 
and colored plates, maps and portraits, paper and printing — all are superb. 

But it is in the author^s work after all, that the book excels. In clearness of 
style and vivacious interest it is superior, yet the chief charm of the book is 
In its contents. The great facts upon which our success as a nation has de- 
pended form the skeleton, but the flesh and blood are the graphic portrayal of 
the manners and habits and customs of the people, so skillfully and enticingly 
displayed. The arrangement of topics so as to keep the student's attention 
and exhibit cause and effect and the progress of civilization is admirable. Hie 
history and development of civilization are kept constantly before the pupil. 
The invention of the steamboat, railroads, the telegraph, the t^ephone, the 
growth and expansion of our country, the increase in the comfort of our peo- 
ple, the uses of labor-saving machinery, all are topics so admirably brought 
out as to interest and instruct the pupil to a far greater extent than would be 
possible with the most graphic accounts of the battles of Palo Alto and Cerre 
Oordo. It is eminently a teaching book and its maps are numerous, well exe- 
cuted and admirably calculated to give ^* a geographical body to an historical 
soul." The illustrations are part and parcel of the teaching apparatus. Illus- 
trations of costumes, manners, implements, arms. Jewels, vehicles, and inven- 
tions are valuable in proportion to their truthfulness. Doubtless these have 
cost the author quite as much labor and study and research as the text itself. 
The study of our institutions, our government, the Constitution, is made promi- 
nent. The biographical sketches placed in separate type in the body of the 
page are vastly more important and useful than if put in a subordinate posi- 
tion at the bottom of the page. This book is strongly to be commended to all 
teachers of American history. 

Our Young Folks at Home. III. Boston : D. Lothrop Co. Price, ^1.00. 

** Our Young Folks at Home " is not a book to be read and then thrown aside 
and forgotten. The boy or girl who reads it carefully will be much the wiser 
for it, and not only better able to understand the world about him but, also, 
will be aided thereby to make his way successfully through it. Siany impor- 
tant hints about a business education are here given the boys, and the girls 
will learn a hundred things about the house which will be of great service to 
them. The book is for young folks of from twelve to sixteen years of age, is 
handsomely illustrated, and one that the young people will greatly prize. 

Live Topics in Education. No. 1. Ought Textbooks to be supplied gra- 
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taltously to all Children in the Public Schools. By Homer B. Sprague. Chi- 
cago : S. R. Winchell & Co. Price, 10 cents. 

Colonel Sprague gave an address ten years ago upon this topic before the 
Massachusetts Teachers' Association, and another last July before the National 
Edacational Association. They arc both in this little pamphlet. The address 
at San Francisco has the ring of a polished orator and a sound educator. 

POTTEB's New Elementary Geoqraphy. Designed for Primary and In- 
termediate Classes. By Eliza H. Morton. Teachers' edition. 126 pp., Quarto. 
Philadelphia : John E. Potter & Co. 1888. 

Of making new geographies there ^^seemeth to be no end." This one 
ifl another *^ new departure." It has a teacher's edition and a pupil's edition. 
The teacher's edition tells ^^just what objects to employ in connection with 
each lesson," by which to illustrate that specific lesson. The teacher is 
evidently to do much of the preliminary work in getting the pupil interested 
in the subject. The physical side is made prominent. *^The pupil is taught 
to outline each lesson by topics and to recite from the same. This gives em- 
plojnnent and increases the power of thought." 

How TO Teach Language. By Robert Metcalf, Supervisor of Schools, 
Boston. Boston : Educational Publishing Company. 1888. Pp. 96. 

This little book by Mr. Metcalf, who has attained a high reputation as a 
teacher of language, contains a series of papers suggestive rather than ex- 
haustive. From oral work it proceeds to written work, shows how to tell sto- 
ries, discusses supplementary reading, dictation, pictures, letter writing, 
science lessons, poetry, and grammar. A wide-awake teacher will find it very 
useful. 

Boston Tea Party, and other Stories op the American Revolution. 
Revised and adapted from Henry C. Watson. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1888. 
Pp.222. 

This is the third in a series, the preceding numbers of which are ^^ Stories of 
American History" and '* Noble Deeds of Our Fathers," and is called '*The 
Boston Tea Party and Other Stories of the American Revolution, Relating 
Many Daring Deeds of the Old Heroes," revised and adapted from Henry C. 
Watson. As a book for supplementary reading, it is unsurpassed. As a book 
to interest young people in the story of the American Revolution, it is attrac- 
tive and educating, and it will easily enough take a high place among our 
popular books of American history. 

Among the most enterprising and successful publishers of school books for 

teachers are D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. Like Ginn & Co., with whom Mr. 

Heath was formerly associated, this young firm are outdoing themselves the 

present season in the number and quality of books issued. From among tliose 

recently published we find the following upon our table : — 

Seaside and Watside. No. 2. By Julia McNair Wright. Illustrated. 
Pp. 175. 

This second number in the series of ^* Nature Readers " takes the little ones 

along the seaside and by the wayside, sometimes upon the hills, sometimes 

upon the marshes, sometimes upon the white, hard beach. It tells the children 

of the ant, the worm, the fly, the beetle, the barnacle, the starfish, and the 

dragon-fly. These stories are well written, interesting, and of great value to 

the children. The book is beautiful, well printed, and well illustrated. 
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Exercises in English Accidence, Syntax, and Style. By H. I. Strang, 
Ontario. 

Thi9 book consists of a great variety of exercises in English for criticism 
and correction. Its design is to drill the pupils orally as well as in writing in 
correct forms of speech, calling their attention to common errors and enlist- 
ing both ear and eye in the cause of good English. The booi^ contains nearly 
fifty exercises and several thousand quotations. 

Another of Mr. Heath's republications is entitled Composition and Rhet- 
oric BY Practice, with exercises adapted for use in High Schools and Col- 
leges. By William Williams, B. A. Pp. 238. 

This is, on the face of it, a practical book ; not that it excludes theory, but 
that it gives prominence to practice* It combines with the theory much prac- 
tical work by the pupil, well arranged and systematized with sufficient explana- 
tion for the clear understanding of what is needful and what is aimed at. 

Ten Years of Massachusetts. By Raymond L. Bridgham. Pp. 127. 

This singular little book discusses in a trenchant manner such subjects as 
'* Public Administration," " Public Morals," '» Religious Advance," *» Educa- 
tion," " Society." The treatment of these various subjects is brief and pointed. 
The author sums up the progress made in the Commonwealth during the last 
ten years and points out its dangers. His conclusion is, that *' with these dan- 
gers to its children and to its adults, it promises to be in the future the chief 
concern and pressing problem of the State how to raise men." 

Selected Poems from Premieres et Nouvelles Meditations. Edited 
by George O. Curme, a. m., Iowa. Pp. 179. Price, 76 cents. 

A capital selection of French poems for school reading, with full notes and a 

very interesting biographical sketch of M. Lamartine. 

Colloquia Latina. Adapted to the beginner's books of Jones, Leighton, 
Col 1m r and Danlell. Bv Benjamin L. D'Ooge, M. a., Michigan Normal School. 
Pp. 81. Price, 30 cents. 

The aim of this book is twofold, first to inspire enthusiasm at a time when it 
is most needed, and second, to insure increased thoroughness. The plan of 
the book is to present to the pupil Latin sentences under the guise of question 
and aoi^wer in such a way as constantly to increase the pupil's vocabulary and 
his knowledge of Latin construction. All needed help is given by means of 
notes and questions. The book is original in design and will surely prove suc- 
cessful in practice. 

GiNN & Company have issued a very neat and attractive catalogue and an- 
nouncement of their various and important publications. This enterprising 
house are publishing for teachers and the schools, almost daily, new books of 
rare value, and their prices are remarkably low. Their '* Classics for Children " 
hold a high place as supplementary readers. Good literature is the great ne- 
cessity for the public schools. 

The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship has Just issued a 
report of great value, upon *• Works on Civil Government." It gives a descrip- 
tive lisSt of such works as are fitted for school use. It may be had by address- 
ing Edwin D. Mead, 71 Pinckney Street, Boston. 

The Eighth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools, Boston, 
has some interesting chapters, which are well worth a careful perusal, especially 
Mr. Seaver's remarks upon Courses of Study and Promotions. 
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A Guide to the Study of the History and 
Constltation of the United States. By 
W. W. RCPCBT, PriDcip»l of the Boys' High 
School St PottscowD, Pa. 70 cents. 

A uspfnl book as supplementary to any text- 
buok of United States History. 

College Algebra. By O. A. Wemtwobth. Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics iu Pbillips Exeter 
Academy. $1.60. 

As the name Indicates, this book la erpeci lUy 
prepared fur the use of college classi s. 

laboratory Mannal of General Chemis- 
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duction to Chemical Science." 35 cents. 

Directions for performing 10:) experiments, 
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Thanatopsls and other favorite Poems 

of Bbtant 10 cents. Prepared to accom- 
pany Lockwood's Lessons in English. 

A Course of Bench Worlc in Wood. By 

W. F. M. Otiss, Professor of Practical Mechan- 
ics in Purdue University. 70 cents. 

A practical text-book for manual training 
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Introduction to the Study of Middle 
Agree. By Efhbaim Emkbton, Professor of 
History in Harvard University. $1.12. 
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edition, and the story of Franklin s life is com. 
pleted from the best sources. 

Caesar's Army. By H. P. Jcdson. Professor 
of History in the University of Minnesota. 
$1.00. 

The aim of this work is to •• reconstruct " the 
military system of Caasar's time In order to 
illustrate the history, and particularly Ciesar'a 
" Commentaries.'' 
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made the snbject or a dlmourse on the U'achlng of natural knowledge, atltUontttf tkt 
_n.r »mnrJtnMe bookt erer wrUltnfor childriM." 

...... - ,j„„rf Jotrtwl of Erfwcntion. — "Thl9w,..„ . 

csnondRnce Bollcltod. Liberal terms for Introduction and examination. 

^LIPPINOOTT COMPANT, Publishers. 

715, 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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TENSES IN ENGLISH. 

BY PROF. EDWARD A. ALLEN, MISSOURI STATE UNIYERSITT. 

THE word tense^ in grammar, is derived through the Old French 
form tens^ from the Latin tempus^ and means time. But tense 
implies not only (1) the time of the action, but also (2) the stage 
of the action. As there are only three divisions of time, present, 
past, and future, if tense implied time only, there would be but 
three tenses, since every action must be referred to the present, or 
to the past, or to the future. But it is important also to represent 
the action as either continued or completed in the present, or the 
past, or the future ; hence, we find needful two tenses for each 
division of time, making, so far, six tenses, viz. : present and pres- 
ent perfect, past and past perfect, future and future perfect. 
Most English grammars, following the Latin, stop here, either 
naming the tenses as above, or, more strictly after the nomencla- 
ture of the Latin grammar, present, imperfect, future, perfect, 
pluperfect, and future perfect. But the English verb has gone 
further than this in the development of tense-forms. From only 
two simple tenses, as in other Teutonic tongues, that express time 
by means of inflection, the present and the past — the present 
serving also as a future in the absence of any special form for the 
future — the verb has developed by the use of other verbs as aux- 
iliaries, twelve tense-forms, two for each of the six tenses, enabling 
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US thereby to express more delicate shades of tense than is possi- 
ble to the Latin, for example. If to these be added the so-called 
emphatic forms, do and did^ with infinitive of the verb, — though 
they lose their emphasis in negative and interrogative sentences, 
where they are chiefly employed, — the English verb can show 
fourteen forms for tense, as will be clearly seen in the following 

table : — 

{I write (iDdefinlte). 
I am writing (contiuuous). 



Tense. - 



Present. ^ 



Present. 



do write (emphatic). 

Present-Perfect / ^ ^*^® written (complete), 
rresent I enecc. ^ j j^^^^^ ^^^^ writing (continuous). 



Past. 



Past. 



Past-Perfect. 



{ 
{ 



Future. 



Future. 



I wrote (indefinite). 

I was writing (continuous). 

I did write (emphatic). 

I had written (complete). 

I had been writing (continuous). 



r I shall write (indefinite). 



I shall be writing (continuous). 

Future-Perfect / ^ ^^"" ^^^^ written (complete). 

J? ucure-reriect. -j^j ^jjall have been writing (continuous). 

It is difficult to distinguish these tense-forms by names that are 
^yholly unobjectionable. Thus, Perfect contimLou% seems to be a 
contradiction of terms, but no more so than di^unctive conjunction 
and other terms that the grammarian is driven to use in order to 
make a distinction. ContinuoiLS is a convenient term to distinguish 
this use of the Perfect from that other use that represents the 
action as simply complete and nothing more. In the Present Per- 
fect the time of the action may reach back far into the past, but 
the results of the act are supposed to be present, and hence it is 
always used with reference to the present. "A tree has fallen 
across the road" can be said only when the tree in whole or in 
part remains ; it matters not whether the tree fell today or twenty 
years ago. The term indefinite is used to denote an action in an 
indefinite present, past, and future. What is said here in regard 
to the action of the verb is also true for those verbs that do not 
express action, but merely a state or condition. 

The division of verbs, according te the formation of the past 
tense, into "regular" and "irregular" is unfortunate and mislead- 
ing : Sing^ sang^ sung; swim^ 9ivam^ swum^ ete., are perfectly regular 
by an older law. Grimm's division into strong (irregular) and weak 
(regular) is more scientific, though it must be admitted that these 
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terms are better suited to the German than to the English lan- 
guage, since in GermitQ the iiiflection te (lieb-te) adds a syllable, 
while the English (e)d(e\ — (hear'd(e)^ 7na(ke)de^ weaned (jr)^ 
8et'(te) for set-de^ spread (de)^ «?qa^, etc., — does not make an addi- 
tional syllable in the spoken language, owing to the loss of the 
final e. 

Much of the confusion in the grammars, in regard to these help- 
words in the formation of tenses, arises from a failure to under- 
stand the real nature of language growth. Cobbett's Grammar 
(ed. Ajrres), for instance, says: "You will find that they (have 
and (e) retain upon all occasions their full meaning, of possession 
in the one case, and of existence in the other" (p. 73); and again 
(p. 153), "To do is to act, and, therefore, it never can, in any of 
its parts, supply the place of a neuter verb." These verbs un- 
doubtedly had, at the start, a meaning of their own, that is, they 
presented a notion, a predicate idea, as they now do when used as 
principal verbs ; but in course of time, by an extension of usage, 
their original meaning being more and more lost sight of, they 
came to be regarded as mere signs of relation, the predicate notion 
having by degrees passed wholly out of them. Thus, from notional^ 
presentative words these auxiliaries came to be more relational, sym- 
bolic terms. In the sentence "God is, and is a rewarder," etc., the 
predicate notion in the first is clearly that of existence, and the 
meaning is, God exists; but in the second predicate the notion 
of existence is lost and the predicate idea is rewards. So in "i« 
writing^^ the idea is not eodsts writing, is being here a mere sign 
denoting continuance of the act. 

In the sentence "He does well his part," does, of course, means 
performs; but in "You look cold and so does he," "How do you 
feel," etc., all notion of performance is lost, and Cobbett's stricture 
is seen to be groundless. " Have is have," says Shakespeare, and 
certainly means to possess, but in "I have lost my knife," "have 
sold my farm," it is not possession that is here predicated. So 
sfiall means owe, the past tense of which, ought, is exactly synony- 
mous with should, the past tense of shalL It is only by conven- 
tional usage that shall has come to be the sign of the future — it 
has no future meaning of its own. Some other word might have 
served as well, as become (werden), used by the Germans, or have 
(^chanter-aicantare habeo), by the French. 

Will, as a verb, conveys its own meaning, but as rti auxiliary 
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of the future tense it becomes a mere symbol. When we say, 
"The leaves will fall in Autumn," "The limb will break, if you 
climb on it," we do not predicate volition^ hut falling — breaking^ in 
time future to the speaker. 

A brief generalization of tense signs, as in actual use, is all that 
was aimed at in this paper; a fuller historical treatment of the 
auxiliaries of mood and tense may be offered at another time. 



THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

BY 8UPT. W. P. BECKWITH, ADAMS, MASS. 

AMASS of evidence might easily be adduced to justify the con- 
clusion that there is a great lack of uniformity, even within 
the limits of a given state, and of the most favored states, in the 
qualifications required of candidates for the teacher's work, and 
in the methods of ascertaining the same ; and that these causes 
also lead, in many cases, to a low standard of qualifications. 

The question arises, as to what, if anything, can and should be 
done to remedy the evils of the present system. It would be a 
manifest advantage to the schools, if the qualifications for teach- 
ing a given grade could be more precisely stated, and more accu- 
rately " ascertained " than at present. Something may, perhaps, 
be learned from the principles of civil-service reform. The power 
of removal must be left, as now, unchecked in the hands of com- 
mittees, for many reasons. But the examination of candidates, so 
far as determining whether or not they possess the minimum of 
qualifications, should be conducted by an authority entirely dis- 
tinct from and independent of school committees. These exami- 
nations should be held at stated times and places, convenient to 
all, — the questions being the same throughout the state, and the 
marking of the papers should also be carefully supervised, at least, 
according to definite, common, and thoroughly understood princi- 
ples. The questions might be prepared by the State Board of 
Education, through its secretary and agents, but it would be an 
excellent plan to allow the active, professional teachers of the 
state to have, in some way, an influential voice in the matter. A 
board could be organized for the purposes of this examination, to 
act in cooperation with the representatives of the State Board, 
consisting of delegates from the county or other local teachers' 
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associations. The times and places of holding the stated examina- 
tions might be so arranged that the inconveniences would be slight 
to the members of the board ; and the labor would be cheerf idly 
undertaken for the sake of the good results which might fairly be 
expected from it. 

What would such a preliminary examination accomplish? Its 
first result would be to remove from the ranks of teachers those 
who are grossly ignorant. It would raise the ideal of the young 
man or woman who looks forward to teaching. It would tend to 
deter those from entering upon the work who only expect or intend 
to teach one or two terms. It would admonish those who now 
expect positions as a matter of course, almost as a matter of right, 
after graduating from the local high schools, that constant vigi- 
lance and industry are the ever-needful conditions of success. 
After a few years under such a system, it would be reasonable to 
expect a distinct advance among the teachers of the state, as a 
body, at least in point of intelligence. 

There are important elements of success in the teacher's work 
which such an examination could not test. One's power over oth- 
ers, in the teaching sense; his aptitude for reading the precise 
state of another's mind, and in supplying the right amount of 
stimulus or assistance at the right time, — these are too subtle for 
such a test to disclose, and can only be made manifest to the born 
reader of character, or in the actual work of the schoolroom. So 
beyond this preliminary test, the action of school committees 
should in no respect be fettered or limited. They ought to be left 
free to take their own course in requiring additional tests or ex- 
aminations. 

The people of Massachusetts still retain enough of the spirit of 
the Pilgrims to demand for each community the right to the sub- 
stantial management of its own schools. But we are also citizens 
of the Commonwealth, as well as residents of her municipalities, 
and it is not unreasonable for the state, in whose name, and by 
whose authority this system of free schools was established and is 
maintained, both to prescribe and to ascertain the minimum of 
qualifications for the teachers in these schools. 



'T is not in mortals to command success ; we '11 do more, de- 
serve it. Addison's Cato. 
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THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY : HOW TO TEACH IT.* 

IX. 

LOCAL HISTORY FOR PRIMARY CLASSES. — IH. 
B7 NINA MOORE, AUTHOR OF ^* PILGRIMS AND PURITANS.^' 

THE stories of Boston during the anti-slavery period were pre- 
faced by a talk on our former treatment of Indian prisoners ; 
and on the old custom long since outworn by civilized nations, of 
enslaving conquered enemies. The fact that Indian captives were 
sent to Spain or to the Bermudas and sold as slaves aroused much 
indignation. Then one of the children told us that the porter of 
the hotel in which she lived had once been a slave. 

" Where ? " 

" At the South." 

The map of the United States was unrolled, the states from 
Maine to Florida were pointed out. Another child said that her 
papa had fought in a war about slavery. 

'^When?" 

" More than twenty-five years ago." 

" Which states had slaves in them then ? " 

We found the slave-holding states. Did they know which states 
had slaves in them at the time of the Revolution ? 

"No." 

All of the states that they had named, — all, at least, that were 
states at all, then. 

" Even Massachusetts ? " 

" Even Massachusetts." 
How could people be so wicked ? " 

They had not learned that slavery was wrong. Were ihey 
wicked, if they had not yet learned to think about the rights of 
others ? Was Washington wicked ? " 

They came to the conclusion that though it was hardly possible 
to imagine any one's failing to think slave-holding wrong, they 
must not condemn ; but they were so dismayed at the idea that 

* Copyright, 1888, by William A. Mowry. 
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slavery once existed in Boston that I hastened to propose to them 
my plan of telling them in my next stories, how the Boston men 
gradually came to see the right and wrong of the slavery question. 

The first story was about their old friend, John Winthrop. In 
1646 the General Court of Boston, of which Winthrop was a mem- 
ber, fined a Boston captain for kidnapping some negroes on the 
coast of Guinea, and ordered that the stolen men should be carried 
back to their homes. This, a protest against man-stealing, was the 
first step. 

The children, while giving their quite dramatic recitals of the 
voyage of this Boston vessel, its meeting with a " Londoner," the 
attack on the seaside hamlet and the bearing away of the spoils, 
used the schoolroom globe in tracing the captain's course from 
Boston to the Canary Islands, thence to Guinea, and finally back 
to Boston. They still found it difl&cult to believe that a man who 
would keep slaves could be really good, and shook their heads rather 
disapprovingly over Cotton Mather, for saying that he considered 
the gift of a " very likely slave " to be " a singidar blessing," and " a 
mighty smile of Heaven upon his family." 

Great was their rejoicing over Samuel Adams's action under 
similar circumstances. Some one presented Mrs. Adams with a 
negro woman, named Surrey ; and Adams, who advocated the pro- 
hibition of slavery in Massachusetts, stood by his convictions 
firmly. " Samuel Adams's wife went to her husband," so runs the 
story, " and told him that a friend had given her a slave, a woman 
who would help her in the hard work that she was obliged to do 
about the house." Here I stopped and asked the children what 
they supposed Samuel Adams said to that. 

"He said he wouldn't have the slave." 

" He said he was very glad to have her." 

I went on. " Samuel Adams said, ' A slave cannot live in my 
house.' " 

" What did he do about it ? " I urged again. " His wife needed 
help very much. What would you have done about it ? Come 
and whisper in my ear." The whispers were various. 

"I would have said that she couldn't come." "I would have 
let her in." " I would have had her live in another house and do 
my work all the same." " I would have sent her away, and then 
I would have done my wife's work myself ! " "I would have set 
her free." 
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I repeated aloud the answers that I could remember, without 
betraying the source of any of them. 

" I would have set her free," cried all. 

"What did Samuel Adams say?" 

" Samuel Adams said : ' Surrey must be free from the moment 
that she crosses the threshold.' " 

Then came the account of Garrison's work, when slavery, extinct 
at the North, had reached such gigantic proportions in the South- 
ern States. We pictured William Lloyd Garrison as a boy, bend- 
ing over his shoemaker's last ; or awakening at night to find his 
devoted friend, Puss, with her furry, purring family upon his pil- 
low ; as a young man learning to print and to edit a newspaper ; 
and finally, as the champion, — one against many, telling the world 
that slavery was wrong, and getting imprisonment and the mob's 
abuse for his pains. The maps of Boston which the children had 
filled out during their study of the Revolutionary period showed 
them the Old State House, where Garrison was temporarily shel- 
tered from the Boston mob, and a visit to the building fastened 
the event in their memories. After this crisis of the mob, the 
anti-slavery sentiment gained strength in Boston. 

Our next story was of the fugitives, William and Ellen Craft, 
who came here for refuge. 

With Shadrach's rescue the children were again enchanted. 
Indeed, these tales of the awakening desire for freedom among a 
people so ignorant and repressed, — a people whose amiable con- 
tent and power of devotion at once softened the conditions of their 
bondage and rendered those conditions the more difficult to break 
through, these instances of courage and determination struggling 
against such heavy odds, have an element of genuine romance which 
are keenly felt by children of the present day, — more keenly by 
them, perhaps, than by an older generation who have had a nearer, 
more prosaic view. 

With the stories of Sims and Burns, we entered a more sombre 
vein. But the happy optimism with which children always press 
on to a good ending for the most dismal tale, and find it, too, made 
it impossible for me to leave Sims and Bums in the hands of their 
captors. We looked ahead and saw Sims making his way thix)ugh 
the Union lines at the Seige of Vicksburg, and Burns freed at 
Baltimore by a ransom paid by northern friends. 
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The series closed with just a reference to the war, and to Lin- 
cohi's proclamation of emancipation, followed by a short account 
of Garrison's visit to Charleston at the end of the war, to be 
present at the ceremony of the flag-raising on Fort Sumter. 

Mr. Garrison went at President Lincoln's invitation ; Mr. Thomp- 
son was there also, and the whole sojourn in Charleston was a 
succession of congratulations and demonstrations of joy. Wher- 
ever Mr. Garrison went the colored people gi*eeted him with 
shouts and songs. 

On the day after the flag-raising, when he went to address the 
freedmen at their meeting at Citadel Square, they pressed about 
him with almost frantic delight, and he suddenly found himself 
lifted upon their shoulders and carried in triumph to the speaker's 
stand. 

During the talks there was a noticeable absence of rancour or 
wholesale condemnation on the part of the children. That was 
as it should be. The lessons which history teaches are upon a 
plane where rancour should find no place. 



METHODS OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS.' 

BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL. D., 
Head Mcater of the Boston Normal School. 

XIX. 

MULTIPLICATION. 

BEFORE beginning the multiplication of numbers between 
100 and 1000, the multiplication table should be thoroughly 
reviewed. Then should follow the multiplication of numbers 
between 10 and 100, which will be also partly a review. The three 
stages of the work will be the following : — 

a. — Multiplication of Tens, 

9x20=9x2 tens=l 8 tens=180. 
9x70=9x7 tens=63 tens=630. 

The pupils are supposed to be already familiar with the chang- 
ing of tens to units. Then this work of changing units to tens and 

^ Copyright, 1887, by Larkin Dunton. 
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of changing tens to units may be soon omitted, and the result 
reached at once ; as, — 

9X20=180; 9x70=630. 

J. — Multiplication of Tens and Units. 

6X89= 

6X30=180 
6x 9= 54 

6X39=234 

The above example illustrates both the order of procedure in 
purely mental reckoning, and also a good order of arrangement 
when the results of mental operations are to be recorded. 

c. — Multiplication of Hundreds^ Tens^ and Units. 

2X478; 2x400=800; 2x70=140; 
800+140=940; 2x8=16; 940+16=956. 

The order of multiplication is first the hundreds, then the tens, 
and lastly the units. In multiplying in the head, always begin 
with the highest order, and work towards the units. By this pro- 
cedure we are compelled to repeat the partial residts more than 
by the reverse process. Then, too, when results are to be united, 
they should be united as quickly as possible, so as to cause the 
least draught upon the memory. This applies especially to the 
multiplication of three-place numbers. 

If the numbers from 1 to 10 are written on the board in an 
irregular order, — as 1, 2, 5, 8, 3, 7, 4, 9, 6, 10, — problems in mul- 
tiplication can be easily set for a class, and so can examples requir- 
ing either addition or subtraction to be combined with multiplication. 
The following will serve as suggestions, both for the invention of 
the problems, and for the arrangement of the work by the pupils : 

1X70= 70 1x36= 36 

2x70=140 2x36= 72 

5x70=350 5x36=180 

8x70=560 8X36=288 

3x70=210 3x36=108 

7X70=490 7x36=252 

4X70=280 4x36=144 

9X70=630 9X36=324 

6X70=420 6X36=216 

10x70=700 10X36=360 
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1 X 70+42= 1 X 36+27= 

1 X 70—42= 1 X 36—27= 

2 X 70+42= 2 X 36+27= 

2x70—42= 2x86—27= 

5 X 70+42= 5 X 86+27= 

5 X 70—42= 5 X 36—27= 

etc. etc. 

In performing the first of such exercises, when the results are 
to be written, the teacher should insist upon having the work so 
arranged as to show all the steps in the solution ; as, — 

5x36+27 
5x30=150 
5x 6= 30 
5x36=180 

180+27=207 

Examples of the multiplication of hundreds, tens, and units will 
be but few, if the product does not exceed 1,000. 

Chart XIII. will furnish an abundance of examples in multipli- 
cation. The teacher may require every number on the Chart to 
be multiplied by 1, 2, etc., to 10. Whatever tends to lessen the 
labor of the teacher without injuring the quality of his work, is 
not to be despised. 

It is well, at this stage of the work, to extend the pupil's knowl- 
edge of the multiplication table to 11 and 12. For ordinary stu- 
dents it is hardly worth while to go beyond 12. 

After the pupils have been well drilled in the multiplication of 
pure numbers, special attention should be given to the solution 
of practical problems. It will be necessary for the teacher to assist 
the pupils in the study of these problems. He will also have an 
excellent opportunity to impart much practical information in 
regard to those matters to which the problems refer, and to drill 
the pupils in the expression and application of the numerical ideas 
which they have already acquired, and of the practical truths 
which he imparts. In the solution of such problems the pupils 
necessarily receive continuous drill in sustained trains of reason- 
ing. The following is an example : — 

If beans are sold at 12 cents a quart, or 80 cents a peck, how 
much is saved by bujdng a peck all at once, rather than by the 
single quart? 
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If one quart C03t3 12 cents, a peck, or 8 quarts, would cost 8 
Xl2 cents, or 96 cents; and 96 cents are 16 cents more than 80 
cents ; therefore, 16 cents would be saved by buying a peck at a 
time. 

The study of a problem of this kind gives the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to impart to the pupils some elementary ideas upon whole- 
sale and retail trade, as well as upon domestic economy ; while the 
pupil is exercised in the expression of the relation of numbers, 
and also in going through a train of connected reasoning and its 
expression. 

The development of the reasoning power in connection with the 
learning of arithmetic is too often undervalued. Arithmetic does 
not mean simply producing one number from another by adding 
and subtracting, multiplying and dividing; but, rather, judging, 
thinking, reasoning. Operations with numbers can be introduced 
only after conclusions are reached through the |X)wer of thought. 
A practical arithmetician is not a man who has attained great skill 
simply in uniting numbers to form new numbers, skill in numeri- 
cal Oi)erations ; but rather one who knows how, as well, to make 
the judgments necessary to be used in the solution of practical 
problems. If a peraon wishes to make others understand what he 
himself has clearly thought out, he must take pains to set it out 
in clear word-i and sentences. If instruction in arithmetic is to 
result in something more than mechanical skill in numerical opei> 
ations, the pupil must be practised at every stage of the work, 
both in performing the steps of the reasoning processes required 
in the solution of problems and also in the brief, exact, and defi- 
nite verbal expression of such reasoning. However valuable me- 
chanical skill in performing operations upon numbers may be, it is 
of only secondary importance. Of much more importance is the 
ability to perform the reasoning processes which lead to the solu- 
tion of practical problems. This reasoning discovers the numeri- 
cal operations necessary for reaching the desired result; and 
without the reasoning the operations could not be performed. 



A BISHOP said to a child of nine years, "My little friend, tell 
me where God dwells, and I will give you an orange." ''Sir," 
answered the child, ''if you will tell me where God does not 
dwell, I will give you two oranges." 
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COUNTRY SCHOOLS.^ 

BT 8UPT. J. O. EDOERLT, FITCHBURG, MASS. 

IV. 

THERE is in many of these schools a lack of globes, maps, and 
charts that the teacher thinks are essential for the study of 
geography. This is to be regretted, but one must do the best he 
can without these aids. Children can be encouraged at certain 
seasons of the year to collect geological and other specimens that 
will interest them. One teacher requested his pupils to bring to 
school specimens of the various kinds of trees in the town. 
The result was surprising to every one. The people of the town 
had no idea of the great variety in their immediate.vicinity. Such 
practice tends to cultivate the power of observation. It aids both 
teacher and pupil. There are those who have always lived in the 
country who cannot tell the names of a dozen different trees in 
their vicinity. The ability to do this may not aid the pupil in 
some branches of study, but by it habits of observation are de- 
veloped. This is a consideration, the importance of which is likely 
to be ignored. The Prussians have a maxim: "Whatever you 
would have appear in the life of a nation you must first place in 
your schools." Let us see to it that in every practicable way the 
work of the school is allied to the interests of the inhabitants of 
the district. The names of a number of the common plants and 
shrubs are unknown to many residents of the rural districts. The 
teacher can do much towards awakening in the town an interest 
in botanical and geological pursuits, which will continue long 
after his labors in that locality have ceased. The plan of the 
town, of the village, of the district, should be made by the 
pupils, and their productions should be considered. Geography 
can thus be studied in a practical manner. The terms slope of 
the land, river basin, water shed, have a meaning in such schools, 
under the direction of a practical teacher. The newspapers 
from the various families in the district may be utilized; es- 

* Copyright, 1888, by Eastern Bducatlonal Boreau. 
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pecially in the study of history and geography. Map draw- 
ing should receive some attention. Let the outlines be drawn and 
a few prominent features placed thereon ; some of the leading towns 
and cities may be represented. Finely finished maps are not al- 
ways expected. A sufficient amount of time cannot be spared in 
which to prepare elaborate ones. 

There are usually a few pupils at work in algebra, or some other 
high school study. The teacher is obliged to study hard to keep 
ahead of some of these. This is oftentimes a decided benefit. It 
is a sort of discipline that develops the teacher. The young man 
or the young woman who attempts to vary the exercises by asking 
the teacher how such a word in the reading lesson is parsed, or 
such an example in a certain arithmetic is performed, spurs that 
teacher to extra effort. The catechising or the examination of a 
teacher by some of these advanced pupils is a thing unknown to 
many whose entire experience in teaching has been confined to 
graded schools. The class reads: " It stood just above the bank"; 
" How do you /lispose of just f " " Thy voice sounds like the 
prophet's word." A discussion arises regarding the word like; "Is 
it an adjective or an adverb?" "The book is worth a dollar"; 
" How shall we parse worth and dollar ? " 

These things have a familiar sound to all who have taught in these 
^schools. Arithmetics were searched at home, examples selected 
therefrom and submitted to the teacher, with the request that he 
explain them. The teacher derived benefit from such experience. 
He studied algebra with the pupils, keeping a few pages ahead, 
that he might be able to help the class over some difficult portion 
of the book. The teacher studies with this in view. The most 
that can be done in some recitations is to study a lesson with 
the pupil. Difficulty is experienced in the attempt to solve a 
problem or comprehend a statement, and it arises because a cer- 
tain principle is not understood clearly. " What part of the lesson 
has given you trouble ?" is a question that may well be propounded 
to the class at first. There is something tangible then, upon which 
our efforts can be expended; some definite point toward which 
our energies may be directed. Encourage the young men and 
women to pursue a wide range of study. 

The teacher must expect to help the pupils plan work for the 
long vacation. The terms are short, but much study can be done 
in these intervals. The teacher can be of great service in this 
direction. 
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The regular exercises occupy a great portion of the day, yet we 
should make an earnest effort to find time for general exercises. 
Different classes can write at the same time upon different topics. 
We must not expect elaborate essays ; plain, direct style is needed. 
These exercises should not be prolonged. Aim at brevity. There 
should be a few declamations each week. The pupils may require 
aid in making selections. Do not encourage them to recite from 
Shakespeare or Milton when they should jnake their selections from 
the Third Reader. Should a boy feel too diffident to speak be- 
fore the school, fearing that he may "break down," allow him 
the use of his book, that he may prompt himself. It is a trying 
ordeal for him, and we must, first of all, endeavor to put him at 
ease. Rhetorical flourish is an after consideration. The local 
history of any community should be studied. If a history of the 
town has been published, there should be a copy in the school and 
reference made to some of the persons and the events mentioned 
therein. If no such history has been published, the teacher should 
gather from some of the inhabitants the material for this purpose 
and use it in the school. Generally an interest can be aroused in 
the subject in this way. Such occasions as Washington's Birthday 
and Memorial Day should be observed. The impressions made at 
these times are lasting, and we cannot afford to allow such days to 
pass unnoticed. 

Singing should form a part of the daily exercises. If the teacher 
cannot sing, there are in nearly every school some pupils who can 
lead. Encourage them to feel a pride in this exercise. The effect 
upon the school is gi*atifying. Said a distinguished educator, 
** There is nothing in the world like the singing of children, and 
nowhere do children sing as in the common school. We need 
more songs of home, of simple praise to God and man ; more actual 
singing that shall knit together the souls of the scholars into a 
loving community." 



A SCHOOLMASTER describing a money-lender says : " He serves 
you in the present tense, he lends you in the conditional mood, 
keeps you in the subjunctive, and ruins you in the future." 

A YOUTHFUL applicant for graduation, on being asked the other 
day, "What does history teach?" answered, "That the United 
States never has been whipped, and never will be." 
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PRACTICAL METHODS OF TEACHING SPELLING.^ 

BT ANNA B. BADLAM, 

JSice Training School^ Boston, Mom, 

VI. 



graded lessons for oral and written spelling. 

(continued.) 

Gknsral DiRBonoN.— 1. Haveeacb word pronoonoedp aoandedp and spelled. %. Have 
each word need In a sentence. 8. Have each word copied npon the slate. 4. Keep a list 
of the sentences which have been ased orally and write them apon the board for a read- 
ing lesson later in the day; have these sentences copied upon the slate. 5. Use these 
same sentences for dictation exercises at the end of the week. 

UNION OF FF. 

Lesson 46. The initial letter changes. U short. 



^/ur 







The middle letter changes to {, d. 



'^'W 




Lesson 48. The initial letter changes. 





i Copyright, 1888, by Anna B. Badlam. 
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UNION OP 8S. 

Lesson 49. The initial letter changes. short. 
Lesson 50. The middle letter changes to ^, i, d. 



Lesson 51. The initial letter changes to 4, f, e. 

^7iaSd^ ^ntsd^ eiciid^ 

/i4zSd^ ^cdd- i/iedd- 

Lesson 52. The final letter changes. 

"^nadJ^ /ladd^ c-leJ^d^ ^tt^SS ^nrpd-d- 
^las/ y/ias/ dei^ ^?ttd^^ TTtC'i'^'^ 

t Cbange of soand — O equals O long. 

Lesson 53. The initial letter changes. 

^mad^ ^m^^d^^ tyled/ 

^^^ -^^^ i€4/ 



jfady^ 



/td/ ^ed/ 
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SIMPLE SUFFIXES. — THE ADDITION OF 8 TO AN ACTION WORD. 

Lesson 54. Forms of Action Words. 

• • * • 

N. B.— Tbe sacoess of these lessons Is largely dependent npon the ability of the pu- 
pils to use the words of each lesson in oral sentences. These sentences can be atUked 
later for supplementary reading matter iC^pon the blackboard, and as exercises to 1)6 
copied npon the slates. 

EXA^IPLES. 

/. 

^/le Aoy4- fiana //lecl Aa/^ ^n A4e na^ 




^ ^uU/ia /ne A^eA^/ol yeu /t^ come €n, 

^^J(ue?t /Ae AeAl^i€Had y^u ^nrrd/ €om€ ihr 

(uAe /ea€/eL icm^ /Ae ^eAr^i^nen i€€e^ ^ ^ueL 

(&^ine ^cAla itf?^ /^i /tie, 

Q?/VW /Ae 'AoeA /{^ ^ne. 
Cyi'^C<¥ </^'^ Aie/rad fne ^ d/ieA^ 
^JrAa/ i/tifd /Ae iain Alma / 
€/fie iain Aunad /Ae /Aiii£€44^ 

(^^^ /^iu/€€in 4ena, 
(^;i^^ dcn^ 4uefc. 

^ A/e ^ neai nem dm^. 
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THE SUFFIXES ER AND ERS. 

Lesson 55. Action words changed to Name words. 

• • . 

I 

THE SUFFIX ING. 

X^MOU 56. Action words and their forms. 

• • • ■ • • 

TBCB SUFFIX ES. 

Lesson 57. Name words — their forms for one and more 

than one. 

t^cdH^ fud/led ciedd ci€^dd€4^ 

i.£^td^/i if^'Cd/i.ed t:Uedd a'^ledded 

It is well to keep a list of these words that are used as stems to 
form new words, and to have a little review of them from time to 
time. 

METHODS OF REVIEWING. 

Example 1. Let the teacher call upon a child to read any word, 
as jvsh^ from the board. Let her call upon some child to tell her 
how she can change fi»h into fishes^ or into fishing^ or fished^ or fisher^ 
or fishers, 

Uxample 2. Let the teacher call upon some child to write any 
word, as fisk, upon the board. Let her call upon some child to 
change the word to fishes. Let the word fish be written again ; 
let her then call upon some child to change the word to fishing^ or 
fished^ or fisher^ or fishers. 

Example 3. Let any word, as fish^ be written upon the board ; 
let the children copy it, and form all the words they can upon it. 
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Let the child, who has the best list, be allowed to write it upon the 
board at the close of the lesson. 

Lesson 58. Action words and their forms — a, «, t, and u short. 






4.USA i^tid-H^ei^ 



ei^ 



%ei^ 



€^U4^d 






r 



clffd/ltna' 



/ideSdeS- 

^Cedded 



^/e^ddcn 



T 



THE SUFFIX ED (ed=t). 

Lesson 59. Action words — the forms lor present and past action. 

a, t, and u short. 

/tdn^ 



j/ycdneco 



UH4^ 

4^tcdA 
cdudn^ 



€<id/iet:^ 



ciud 



n^e^eo 
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METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY.^ 

Br LARKIN DUNTON, LL. D., AND MISS L. T. MOSES. 

XIII. 
NATITRE LESSONS — SECOND YEAR. 

\ iXHAT shall our study of nature be about today ? " said a 
V V brisk, cheery little woman, one blustering day in Novem- 
ber, to the children in her class. 

" Oh ! the wind, by all means ! " said the children. 

" Very well, I too was thinking of the wind," replied the teacher. 
" Who can tell me why today is a very good day for studying the 
wind?" 

All hands are raised ; and, in answer to the question, the first 
child says: ** Because it blows so hard." Other children say: 
" Because the wind is high " ; " Because it blows a gale " ; " Be- 
cause you can hear it." These and other expressions in regard to 
the matter are given. 

The teacher has before provided herself with dry leaves, bits of 
wool, and feathers ; and, recess time having now arrived, she tells 
the children to choose six of the fastest runners in the school, as 
she wants them to run a race with the wind at recess. 

" O, Miss Elty," exclaim the children, " you are joking with us, 
the wind does not run I " 

" You shall see. But will some one name a boy or girl who can 
run very fast?" 

The children are chosen, five boys and one girl. The bell strikes 
for recess, and all go out. The teacher places the six chosen ones 
in a row, back to the wind, and tells them to catch the feathers 
which she will throw when she has counted three. All the other 
children are eagerly watching. 

The teacher counts, " One, two, three," and throws the feathers 
high in the air. The selected children all start, and run to the 
limit which the teacher had previously set for them ; but the feath- 
ers have gone far out of sight long before they get there. 

When the children come back, six more are chosen, and they try 
a race with the leaves which the children think rather heavier than 

^Copyright, 1887, by Larkin Dnnton, and Miss L. T. Moses. 
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the feathers ; but the result is as before ; the leaves are out of 
sight long before the children reach the goal. A horse is passing* 
while the race is going on, and the teacher throws the wool into 
the air, and the children see that the wool moves faster than the 
horse. 

When the children have again assembled the teacher asks them 
what they know about the rate of the wind, or the fastness with 
which it carries things along. The children are all very sure it 
moves faster than a boy or girl can run. The teacher tells them 
that they could probably run five miles an hour, if they could run 
as long, and asks what they know now of the rate of the wind. 
All the pupils are sure it carries things more than five miles an 
hour. 

The children now think of the rate a fast horse can go ; and^ if 
they do not know, they are told that the fastest horse in the world 
will go a mile in a little over two minutes. And they are asked 
to think of the rate^of the feathers, the leaves, and the wool as 
compared with the fastest horse they have ever seen. It is decided 
that the things went faster than any horse they have ever seen go. 
The teacher tells them she thinks they are right ; that she feels 
sure the wind is going at least a mile in a minute and a half 
today; but that she has known it go a mile in less than a minute, 
in fact, faster than a fast train. 

They all conclude to watch for winds that move so fast. The 
teacher tells them that she doubts whether they could come to 
school when the wind was blowing over a mile a minute, or even 
as much as that; because when the wind is so high it usually 
storms, and it would not be safe for such little folk to be out. 

The teacher now sajrs, " I want every child here to think which 
way the feathers and leaves went." After waiting a moment, she 
continues : " Show me the way with your hands." The children 
do this, and then the teacher says : ^^ Think again, and tell me the 
direction from which the wind came. Point with your hands in 
the direction from which it came." This is done, and the children 
name the cardinal or semi-cardinal point of the compass indicated, 
and the teacher names the wind from that point. 

The pupils are now told to listen to the wind and hear what it 
says, or what kind of a noise it makes. One thinks it roars like 
a lion ; but when asked, where he has heard a lion roar, he amends 
his statement, and says it roars like the waves on the beach. 
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Another who has heard the lion roar at the circus, thinks the first 
one was right; that the wind does roar like a lion. This suggests 
to a pupil that the wind is howling. One little girl thinks it like 
the thunder ; another says it sounds like an organ. Pretty soon 
it seems to the children to scream, to shriek, and to wail. 

The teacher has heard far different noises made by the wind ; 
but she thinks her children have listened well today, so well that 
she wants them to listen a moment longer ; so that when the wind 
makes other noises they can remember this. Then, too, she will 
want to know, some very windy day in the winter, perhaps, when 
the wind is faster than today, whether it is louder, too. To be able 
to tell her this, they will have to remember how fast the feathers 
and leaves went today, and how loudly the wind howled, so they 
may shut their eyes and try to see the feathers and leaves going 
as they, did in the wind. 

The children are now sent to the window to see how the clouds 
move ; and they find them moving in the same direction as the 
wind moved the feather. They conclude the wind moves the 
clouds, too. They now compare the rate at which the clouds 
move with the rate of motion of the other things, and some think 
the clouds move more slowly than the other things, — some think 
they move just the same. As they differ, they are told to watch 
the clouds when they go home. 

The teacher tells the pupils that because the wind is coming 
from the northeast and the clouds are coming in thicker and thicker 
from the sea, she expects the weather will change before tomorrow, 
and perhaps before tonight even. She wants the children to watch 
very carefully, so that before many weeks they can tell just what 
sort of weather every wind brings. The children think they know 
already ; for they have noticed that when their vanes point east 
both morning and afternoon, it is very likely to rain the next day ; 
and that it is about the same when the wind is southeast, and even 
more probable when it is northeast. 

" Since you have watched the east winds so well, you may tell 
me what the west winds bring." 

" We know that, too ; for the west wind almost always brings 
pleasant weather. We know, too, that the north wind is cold and 
the south wind warmer," answer the children. 

"You have done well with your weather vane, children. I 
would now like to have you study the northwest and the south- 
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west winds, and also the northeast and southeast. I want to know 
these things : First, which storm is longest, a northeast, east, or 
southeast one? Next, tell me this: Which wind keeps the fair 
weather longest, the northwest, west, or southwest wind? There 
is one thing more that I want you to watch for this year, and that 
is to find whether there is ever a time when there is no wind at all. 
I know there are days when the air seems perfectly still ; but even 
on those days, I wonder whether the lightest down from a feather 
or from the seed of a flower would not be carried along in the air. 
I should like to have you try to find out for me. Now is there 
anything you wish to watch for ? " 

The children say that they wish to find a wind that goes as fast 
,as a train, and even faster ; that they wish to find what other noises 
high winds make, and what noises the gentler winds make. 

The teacher then asks what things the high winds do ; she asks 
the children to tell her what they saw the wind do, as they came 
to school, what they have seen it do on rainy days to people's um- 
brellas, and what it does to vessels on the water. 

Then the children know one use of the wind. And this year 
its use in purifying the air may be suggested, and thought about 
by the children. If there are windmills in the vicinity, the chil- 
dren may think of their use ; and they will readily think of the 
pleasures of kite-flying. 

This will finish the lessons on the wind ; but the lessons will be 
of little use unless followed by frequent observations and frequent 
conversation on the observations. 

There are several children's poems which may be profitably read» 
among them E. C. Steadman's "What the Winds Bring," and 
George Cooper's "The Wind and the Leaves," which is here 
given : — 

THE WIND AND THE LEAVES. 

^^ Come, little Leaves,^' said the Wind one day, 
" Come o^er the meadows with me and play ; 
Put on your dress of red and gold : 
Summer is gone and the days grow cold.'* 

Soon as the Leaves heard the Wind's loud call, 
Down they came fluttering, one and all ; 
Over the brown fields they danced and flew. 
Singing the soft little songs they knew. 

" Cricket, good-by, we 've been friends so long ! 
Little Brook, sing us your farewell song; 
Say you are sorry to see us go : 
Ah ! you will miss us, right well we know. 
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*^ Dear little lambs in your fleecy fold, 
Mother will keep you from harm and cold, 
Fondly we've watched you in vale and glade: 
Say will you dream of our loving shade?" 

Dancing and whirling the little leaves went ; 
Winter had called them and they were content; 
Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds 
The snow laid a coverlet over their heads. 



LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 

L 

FIRST GRADE, GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
BT WILLIAM A. MOWRT. 

IT was the principal's class in the first room of a well-graded 
grammar school. They had, unlike many such classes where 
the modem methods of "Lessons in English" have prevailed, 
studied English Grammar. The pupils could appreciate, — thanks 
to their study of these principles of grammar, — many of the general 
facts and applications of rhetoric. The following extract was placed 
upon the blackboard, with directions for every member of the class 
to make a neat and careful copy of it with the typewriter. This 
instrument had been in the school about six months, and was 
found to be a useful aid in the study of English composition. 
Special attention was called to the thought, the facts, the style, 
the rhythm, the punctuation, etc. The next day the lesson was 
given somewhat after the following manner: — 

" We have a very interesting text for our lesson today. John, 
please read the selection." (John reads as follows) : 

** As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are paflt 
Mozambique; off at sea. northeast winds blow 
Sabean odors from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest; with such delay 
Well pleased, they slack their course, and many a league, 
Cheered with the grateful smell, oM ocean smiles.'* 

Paradise Lost, Book 4^ lines loO^lGo. 

The teacher reads a short extract from what precedes, showing 
that the great poet had made mention of the mental effect of the 
exercise of the sense of smell. 

" And of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach ; and to the heart inspires 
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Vernal delight and Joy, able to drive 
AH sadness but despair : now gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils." 

Then follows the extract. 

"Sail? Sail where?" 

"Beyond the Cape of Good Hope. . That means, around the 
southern point of Africa." 

"Where is this vessel from?" 

"Probably from England, as Milton was an Englishman, writing 
for Englishmen." 

"To what part of the world is the vessel going?" 

"We cannot tell. There is nothing to indicate it." 

"Think again. Where would an English vessel probably be 
going, after passing the Cape of Good Hope?" 

"Perhaps to India?" 

"Why probably there?" 

"Because the English have great possessions there." 

"Very well; let us suppose the vessel is going to Bombay, or 
Madras. How far has it now gone?" 

"Just through the Mozambique Channel, and beyond the island 
of Madagascar." 

"What do the sailors there experience?" 

"Sabean odors from the shores of Arabia, brought by the north- 
east winds." 

" Why called ' Sabean odors ' ? " 

"Because they came from 'Saba,' which was a province in the 
southwest corner of Arabia, now called 'Yemen.'" 

"Now look on the map of Africa and Asia, and observe if Mil- 
ton was correct in saying that the winds from Saba were north- 
east winds." 

"I think he is in error, for Saba is north and northwest from the 
northern end of the island of Madagascar." 

All the members of the class agree that the northeast winds 
blowing upon a vessel thus located would not come from Saba, or 
even from Arabia. 

"Have any of you studied the probable course of a vessel from 
the channel of Mozambique to India?" 

One boy said that he had an uncle who had been to Hindostan 
in a sailing vessel, and "he said that the vessel hugged the Afri- 
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can shore past Zanzibar, then followed a northerly direction near- 
ly to Arabia, and after that turned east." 

"What was the reason for this?" 

** To avoid the destructive windnstorms that so frequently blow 
across the Indian Ocean." 

"So, you observe that Milton after all was right, if you give 
him the credit that belongs to him of knowing the course ordina- 
rily taken by vessels under such circumstances, for Saba was con- 
siderably east of north from a vessel hugging the shore in the 
vicinity of Zanzibar." 

"Well, I think Milton was a very learned man, or else he was- 
very careful how he wrote." 

"What are the next words?" 

"With such delay well pleased, they slack their course." 

"What delay? No delay has been spoken of." 

"That is implied. The delay is from head-winds. The north- 
east winds are blowing directly against their track." 

"Why ^well pleased'? Sailors are not generally pleased to 
have head winds." 

"Is it not because of the pleasing, mental effects of those odors 
from Arabia?" 

"Certainly. This, you will observe, gives the whole reason 
for introducing this figure. The effect of the pleasant odors is. 
such as to make the sailors glad to ^ slack their course.'" 

"Now, please notice the very slow measure of these lines, 

• With such I del4y | well pleased, ( they slick ( their cotirse | 
and m& \ ny a leagfie.' 

"You cannot read it rapidly if you try. But the very next line 
reads after an easy, cheerful, tripping fashion : ^ Cheered with the 
grateful smell, old ocean smiles.'" 

" I had no idea so much of interest could be found in this inno- 
cent little extract." 

" There are many other things which we might consider, as (1) 
the relative, intellectual character of the senses of seeing, hear- 
ing, feeling, tasting, and smelling; (2) why called 'Araby the 
Jfe«<,' (8) the poetic figures, as for instance, 'old ocean smiles,' (4) 
or the special use of 'As' at the beginning of the selection, and 
many other things, but we must close our lesson as the hour has 
expired." 
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DO not be sarcastic. The common school teacher has to deal 
with tender minds which are often of fine mold, delicate, 
and sensitive. Sarcasm is bitter, it is blunt, it is coarse, it be- 
longs to a barbarous age ; let it have no entrance into the school- 
house. Shut and bolt and bar the door against it and keep a guard 
posted with fixed bayonet, who shall not suffer it to break in un- 
awares. 

DO not ridicule, or tantalize, or "make fun" of pupils. The 
delicate, sensitive, shrinking nature of the little child 
should be invariably respected. Many a child has been dis- 
couraged, disheartened, and has settled down into permanent 
mediocrity by being laughed at for some simple blunder or not 
uncommon bit of ignorance where not the slighest blame attached. 

LET no teacher act the part of a spy. The secret service may 
be necessary in wars and times of rebellion and treachery, 
but all that belongs to a state of barbarism from which we long 
ago should have emerged, and in which the schoolhouse has no 
place. It is impossible for the teacher who resorts to a system of 
espionage to retain either the love or respect of his pupils. More- 
over its practice on his part will generate roguery and trickery on 
their part. Dr. Muhlenberg, of New York, used to say that he 
would never wear slippers about the house. He wanted every 
pupil to know from the sound of his footsteps when he was ap- 
proaching the pupil's room. 

NEITHER should a teacher resort to such measures as in any 
case would be likely to tempt the child to falsehood. The 
self-reporting system can be honestly carried out only in heaven, 
where it is not needed. 
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IT goes without saying, yet it needs be said, that the teacher 
should never threaten. Instead of saying, "James, if you 
whisper again I will flog you within an inch of your life," pass 
the whispering by in silence, and the next day when James asks 
a favor, kindly say to him, " You disobeyed me yesterday, there- 
fore I must refuse the privilege you ask. When you learn self- 
control, and show an obedient spirit, it will give me great pleasure 
to grant you any favor in my power." 

AVERY important lesson, which many teachers find it diffi- 
cult to learn, is to say " I do not know." Many young 
teachers, especially, are in constant dread of betraying their igno- 
rance, while the experienced teacher finds it no hardship to con- 
fess ignorance of many things. He, who has the courage on any 
proper and necessary occasion to confess his ignorance, will, to the 
fullest extent, secure and retain the respect of his pupils. But if 
the question be within your power to investigate, and it is possi- 
ble to find an answer, rest not day or night till you have given 
your pupils the desired information. 

AN agreeable, genial, loving disposition is an essential to a 
teacher's success. Like begets like. The pleasant dispo- 
sition on the part of the teacher inoculates the whole school with 
the same spirit. Some teachers resemble too closely a thunder- 
storm with dark clouds, the rolling thunder, the flashing lightning, 
which must strike somewhere. It were far better for them to 
manifest merry sunshine, the genial, balmy air of spring, the 
atmosphere of love and good will. Reserve and repression are 
not for the schoolroom. A hearty, frank, honest bearing at all 
times, under all circumstances, will generate the same spirit in 
most pupils. 

SYMPATHY is an essential characteristic of the successful 
teacher. Children are quick and accurate judges of charac- 
ter. If a teacher at heart is selfish and distant and cold, the 
pupils will be sure to know it, but one who is full of true sympa- 
thy, who can soothe them in their little trials, aid them in their 
perplexities, gently and lovingly smooth away their troubles, will 
be sure to receive the hearty respect and sincere love of even the 
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worst pupils in school. In no other way can the teacher secure 
and maintain the confidence and affection of the pupils. 

PATIENCE, also, is one of the cardinal virtues of a teacher. 
An impatient, petulant spirit which chides the little one 
for not having learned the lesson thoroughly, and which scolds the 
child for the slightest dereliction, is sure to bring failure and dis- 
appointment in the schoolroom. It is essential that every teacher 
should constantly bear in mind that the children are young, inex- 
perienced, immature, that they have not yet acquired the power 
of application and concentration of mind, that the ability to 
learn lessons is a matter of growth, and that until this power has 
been secured by long practice which necessarily precedes the es- 
tablishment of habit, patience and encouragement, with just 
enough assistance, are the duties of the teacher. 

SOME teachers "talk too much with their mouths." It is a 
positive sin, besides, like all sins, being foolish, for the 
teacher to be garrulous. Every teacher should avoid being a 
tunnel. The schoolroom should have outgrown the pouring-in 
process. A quiet, easy, self-poised manner, which constantly inti- 
mates and unconsciously suggests reserve power is a character- 
istic of the most useful and successful teacher. 

ABOVE all the teacher should cultivate "large, round-about 
common sense." Too many fail for want of good judg- 
ment and tact. Above most people the teacher needs what Mrs. 
Stowe denominates "faculty"; that is, the power to adapt 
oneself to circumstances and to do just the right thing, in the 
right way, at the right time. The knife should be grasped by the 
handle, but if foolish persons persist in grasping it by the blade 
they must expect to get cut. The sharper the knife the greater 
the danger. 

The foregoing suggestions, like all directions and generaliza- 
tions, should be used cum grano satis. General directions are 
not to be followed blindly, but to be applied with the same " large, 
round-about common sense." 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE " LONG AGO." 

I. 

DATE, 1880 — concerning 1840. State, Massachusetts. ''Well, 
well ! So 3'ou have come East once more ? " 

*' Yes ; I wanted to see the old homestead again before I die." 

'' Well, it was a long journey for a man of your age. You are cer- 
tainly over fourscore." 

*^ So I am. I was eighty more than three years ago." 

'* I believe I have not seen you in over forty years. You used to ' keep 
«chool.' " 

*' Yes, I taught many years before I went West. You were one of my 
pupils?" 

'• Oh, yes. I remember it well." 

'^ See here. Read that, will you?" and the old man took out of his 
pocket a newspaper and pointed to an article of '* School Reminiscences." 

The 3'ounger man read as follows : — '^ This man will be remembered 
by all who were his pupils. He was cross, harsh, and tyrannical. Small 
children, who ordinarily loved to go to school, would leave their homes 
every morning, cr3*ing and pleading with their mothers to let them stay 
at home. One of his favorite modes of punishment for the smaller schol- 
ars was to pull their ears and lifl them from the floor by their ears, and 
they have been known to go home with ears bleeding, partially torn from 
their heads. Small children would shudder if he looked at them, and 
tremble if he spoke to them. They were taught to regard whispering by 
young children in school hours as an offence as serious as highway rob- 
bery or murder would be for older persons. One thing was sure, he 
* kept order,' and if the children learned anything it was surely beaten 
into their brains, often, very often, with the ruler. One day, a small boy, 
about five years of age, sitting on the ' low seat,* was busjing himself 
with a nail, digging out the dirt from a crack in the seat. The teacher 
spied him, stepped stealthily like a cat across the room, his thin slippers 
without heels making no noise upon the floor, grabbed the little innocent 
fellow by the back of his jacket with one hand, threw him over the stove- 
pipe which ran honzontally along overhead, and caught him with the 
other hand as he came down. Then throwing him back upon his seat, 
this tyrant yelled out, ' There ; stop your playing now, will you ? * At 
another time he found the same boy engaged in some similar, quiet^ 
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noiseless ^ play/ and grabbing him with one hand, threw him across the 
floor against the seat opposite, at the risk of breaking his bones. I have 
seen many teachers who were noted for their severity, but 1 think I never 
saw one or heard of one more unreasonably severe, or more dreaded and 
feared by his pupils than he was." 

*^ There, what do you think of that? Isn*t that a pretty hard picture 
of the old schoolmaster ? " 

^^ Indeed, it is ; and that means you, does it?" 

'^ Certainly. Isn*t it too bad for him to write like that of me?" 

'* Well, you must n*t ask me." 

*' Why not? You went to school to me." 

'* Yes, I did." 

''Well, it is n't true, is it?** 

" I told you not to ask me." 

"I know, but I wanted you to say that it isn't true. I never did 
that, did I ? " 

" Yes, you did, and I was the boy you threw over the stove-pipe." 



By way of contrast to this old-time picture, go with me to one of 
those happy, interesting little primary schools in your town, or any other 
town, or in the country district, where the brightest of children are being 
taught b}' that well-trained, kind, thoughtful young lady who graduated 
two years ago from the State Normal School. Observe the cleanly and 
cheerful appearance of the room, with its pictures upon the walls, its 
mottoes, its button-molds, its splints, its great numeral frame, its arith- 
metic chart, its Stanford wall maps, and other illustrative apparatus. 
How happy the children's bright faces look, and how skilfully the teacher 
leads them over the green pastures and beside the still waters. 

This schoolroom is to them all the happiest place in the world except 
" home," and, indeed, for some of the children no exception need be 
made. The world is moving onward, and the schoolhouse is in the van 
of the procession. Ye Ancient Pedagogue. 
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THANKSGIVING. 

Come home ! come home ! 
The hearth-Ares burning bright 
Call with clear tongues of light, 
" Exiles, where 'er ye roam, 
Hark ! the sweet welcome home ; " 

The door stands wide. 
Fond hearts and true wait at the ingle-side : 
Come home! 

Come home ! come home I 
Haste from the city's care, 
Home can no longer spare 
Her own beloved ones now ; 
Smooth the close-knitted brow, 

Rest, weary head, 
Upon thy childhood's soft and peaceful bed : 

Come home! 

Come home ! come home I 
The fervent hand-clasps feel 
Grappling like links of steel; 
Brothers and sisters all 
Come to your father's hall, 

To mother's arms, — 
O dear embrace beyond all later charms I 

Come home ! 

Come home I come home I 
Surround the festive board, 
Let the health-cup be poured. 
And as ye quaff it, sing 
To Ood your thanksgiving ! 

Our fathers' God, 
Who leads us safely home with staff and rod : 

Come home ! — Selected, 
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THE CAT'S THANKSGIVING DAY. 

** Give me turkey for my dinner," 

Said a tabby oat. 
^' Before you get it youUl be thiuner: 

Qo and catch a rat/' 
Said the cook, her mince-pies making, 

Looking fierce and red. 
And a heavy rolier shaking 

Over pu88y*8 head. 

Hark ! her kittens' shriller mewing, 

** Give us pie,'* said they, 
To the cook, amid her stewing, 

On Thankgiving-day. 
'^ Pie, indeed I You idle creatures ! 

Who'd have thought of that? 
Wash your paws and faces neater, 

And go hunt ! Scat ! scat ! " 

So they went and did their duty. 

Diligent and still ; 
Exercise improved their beauty. 

As it always will. 
Useful work and early rising 

Brought a merry mood ; 
And they found the cook's advising, 

Though severe, was good. — Selected, 



GOLDEN KEYS. 



A BUNCH of golden keys is mine 

To make each day with gladness shine. 

'^ Good morning I " that's the golden key 
That unlocks each day for me. 

When evening comes, ^* Good-night ! " I say. 
And close the door of each glad day. 

When at the table, '* If you please " 
I take from off my bunch of keys. 

When friends give anything to me, 
1 '11 use the little '*' Thank you I " key. 

" Excuse me," " Beg your pardon," too, 
When by mistake some harm I do. 

Or if unkindly harm I 've given, 

With ** Forgive me?" I shall be forgiven. 
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On a s^olden rin^ these keys 1 Ul bind, 
This is ite motto, '' Be ye kind/' 

I *11 often use each golden key, 

And then a child polite I *11 be. —Selected. 



•• 



A BIT OF PARSING. 

RECITATION. 

Although in the first person, singular number, the baby is equal to any num- 
ber of persons plural. He is in the nominative case until you find a name for 
him ; he is in the possessive case when he gets hold of the sugar bowl ; he is in 
the objective case when you want to give him a bath or put him to bed. His 
tenses vary, but the imperfect predominates. He is in the active voice at all 
lipes of day and night. He is in the indicative mood when he wants anything, 
in tk* potential when he gets it, in the imperative always, and in the subjunc- 
tive nevtr* He is a common noun, but a highly irregular verb. He is the sub- 
ject of the tantence invariably, and governs absolutely, without being limited 
by anybody of toything. He does not confine himself to nine parts of speech, 
but has a fragmenlnry discourse of his own impossible to number or catalogue. 
He follows, implicitly^ only one rule, which is : To be an exception whenever 
ho chooses, and that is pretty often. If you want to know how often, stay at 
home and study his requirwaents some day, while his mother is out shopping. 
— Exchange. 



MEMORY GEMS. 

Two ears and only one mouth have you ; 

The reason, 1 think, is clear ; 
It teaches, my child, that it will not do 

To talk about all you hear. 

Politeness is to do and say 

The kindest thing in the kindest way. 

To have his tongue cut out, and to be seated, deaf and dumb, in a comer, 
were preferable to his condition who cannot govern his tongue. — Sadi. 

For the structure that we raise. 

Time is with materials filled; 
Our todays and yesterdays 

Are the blocks with which we build. — Longfellow, 

People don*t grow famous in a hurry, and it takes a deal of hard work even 
to earn your bread and butter. — X. JT. Alcott, 

If it is not right, do not do it; if it is not true, do not say it. — Marcus Ah- 
relius. 

The old fashion of simplicity is the best for all of us. —X. M, Alcott. 
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Be good, 8weet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long: 
And 80 make life, death, and that vast forever 

One grand, sweet song. — Charles Singslejf, 

Little moments make an hour ; 

Little thoughts, a book ; 
Little seeds, a tree, or flower; 

Water-drops a brook ; 
Little deeds of faith and love, 

Make a home for you above. 

SELF-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control ; 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power. — Tennpson, 

What we do not understand we do not possess. — Goethe, 

There is no beautifler of complexion, or form, or behavior, like the wish to 
scatter Joy and not pain around us. 

Swift kindnesses are best ; a long delay 
In kindness takes the kindness all away. 



THE STUDY OF SYNONYMS. 

Marsh, Swamp, and Boo. 

1. All three are derived from the Anglo-Saxon. 

2. All three refer to low, wet land. 

3. A Marsh Is a considerable tract of low, wet land, generally covered with 

water. Sometimes Marshes are so extensive as to fo^'m geographical 

features of the country. 
A Swamp Is a piece of flat, spongy land not covered with water, and of 

no considerable extent. 
A Bog Is a soft, treacherous Swamp, covered with vegetation, yet not 

compact enough to bear more than a slight weight upon its surface. 

4. The road wound through lines of willows growing In the Swampt land, 

then on through long tracts of Marsh until we were but half a mile 
from the foot of the hiil, when we were obliged to drive two miles to 
pass around a Boo that could not be filled up to make a safe road. 

Storm and Tempest. 

1. Storm Is derived from the Anglo-Saxon. 
Tempest is derived from the Latin. 

2. Both refer to a violent disturbance of the atmosphere. 

3. A Storm is, properly speaking, a violent wind, and may or may not be 

accompanied by snow, hall, or rain. To speak of a mere fall of rain 
without wind as a Storm Is not proper. 
A Tempest Is a sudden, violent Storm, usually accompanied by torrents 
of rain, thunder and lightning. Tempests are most frequent on the 
coast of Italy, where the name originated. 

4. *^ A daring pilot in extremity ; 

Pleas'd with the danger when the waves went high. 
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He sought the Storms ; but, for a calm unfit, 
Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit." 
^* These I'empests, so dreadful in themselves, though unattended by any 
other unfavorable circumstance, were yet rendered more mischievous 
to us by their inequality, and the deceitful intervals which they some- 
times afforded.'* 

Ship and Vessel. 

1. Ship is derived from the Anglo-Saxon. 
Vessel is derived from the Latin. 

2. Both are water crafts. 

3. A Ship is, strictly speaking, one kind of Vessel. A Vessel may be any 

structure made to float on the water. A Ship is a three-masted Vessel 
with all three masts square-rigged. It is furnished with a bowsprit, 
and each mast is composed of a lower mast, a topmast, and a topgal- 
lant mast. 
The term Ship is not infrequently misused for Vessel, meaning any kind 
of sailing craft. 

4. " Like Ships that sailed for sunny isles. 

But never came to shore." 
" Began to build a Vessel of huge bulk.*' 

Fretful, Peevish, and Cross. 

1. Fretful is derived from the Anglo-Saxon. 

Peevish is probably derived from the Old English or Scotch. 
Cross is derived from the Latin. 

2. Ill-humored. 

3. Fretful refers to the outward act, and Is shown by complaining impa- 

tience. 
Peevish refers to the state of the mind, and marks the inward spirit. 
Crossness is Peevishness with anger or vexation. 

4. A sick child is likely to be Fretful. 

A child that is always thwarted is apt to become Peevish or Cross. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

ARITHMETIC. CLASS IV. 

1. Bought 35| acres of land for $172}. At the same rate how much must 
be paid for 240 acres? 

2. From twenty-five ten-thousandths take sixteen ten-millionths. 

3. What will 16J barrels of apples cost at $S^ per barrel? 

4. Write in words: .0786432; 907.04388; 5.107067. 

5. From the sum of i and ^ take their difference. 

6. From a piece of velvet containing 45^ yards, I sold 5| yards, 9f yards, 
16J yards, and 5^ yards. IIow many yards remained? 

7. Change to decimals and add, 30J, -^^ 13f, yf^. 

8. How many square feet in the floor of a room 15^ feet long and 15j feet 
wide? 

9. A man paid .23 of his money for land, .39 of it for a house, and had $7,600 
left. Uow much had he at first? 
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10. What Is meant by the factor of a number? What factors are common 
to 108 and 144? 

11. Bought 360 oranges at the rate of $1.30 a hundred, and sold at the rate 
of 15 for 25 cents. How much did I gain? 

12. My garden is 4} rods by 3^ rods. What will be the cost of fencing it at 
$1.44 a rod? 

13. Bought 85,237 feet of lumber at $12 a thousand feet, aiid retailed it at 
$1.70 a hundred feet. Gain? 

14. Change |, i^, and ^i to decimals and find their sum. 

15. What is the cost of 3,600 briclcs, at $7 per thousand? 

16. For $23.04 I can buy 8 pieces of muslin, worth 9 cents a yard. How 

many yards are there in each piece? 

17. If I sell 23 barrels of flour for $149.50, 1 lose 5 cents on the cost of each 
barrel. What did it cost me per barrel? 

18. With ^ of his money, John can buy 13 more oranges at 2 cents apiece 
than he can buy with } of his money. How much money has he? 

19. If a car-wheel is 8i^ feet in circumference, how many times will it turn 
in running 12} miles, 1 mile being equal to 5,280 feet? 

20. J. N. Steele, of Boston, sold G. R. Williams 67 bushels of oats, at 43 
cents a bushel; 11 bales of hay, at $1.13 a bale; 37 bushels of mixed feed, at 
54 cents a bushel. He received $12.17 in cash, and the remainder in butter at 
45 cents a pound. How many pounds did he receive? 

ARITHMETIC. CLASS V. 

1. If 75 feet of garden hose cost $11.25, what will 125 feet cost? 

2. Change these fractions to equivalent fractions having the least common 
denominator: j, i, |. 

3. Paid $6.40 for 2 bushels of chestnuts, and sold them for 15 cents a quart. 
What was the gain on the whole? 

4. L. C. M. of 12, 36 and 48 divided by their G. C. D. = ? 

5. Cost of i of } of 120 dozen lemons at 20 cents per dozen? 

6. Tell what each term of a fraction denotes. 

7. The sum of two numbers is 640,503 and one of the numbers is 156,245. 
What is the other number? 

8. Find the sum of *$4^, 6 dimes, 25 cents, 37^ cents, 84.005, and 3 mills. 

9. A man earns $1.50 in a half day and pays $6 a week for board. How 
much can he save in 12 weeks? 

10. L. S. Brown of Salem, bought of M. F. Cheeney of Boston, the follow- 
ing articles : 12 yards of cotton cloth at 12 cents a yard, 14 yards of calico at 
5 cents a yard, and 15 yards of silk at $1^ a yard. Make out the bill and re- 
ceipt it. 

11. Cost of fencing a field 24 rods by 16 rods at $1.25 per rod? 

12. A farmer sold 12 acres of land at $15 an acre. With the money he paid 
for 3 cords of wood at $5^ a cord, and 5 barrels of fiour at $6} a barrel. How 
much money had he left? 

13. 131,320 -*- XCVIII = ? 

14. At the rate of 3 quarts for 20 cents, what cost 5 pecks, 2 quarts of cran- 
berries ? 

15. When peaches are sold at $6 for 8 baskets, how many baskets must a 
man sell to receive $582? 

16. Find the sums of the prime numbei-s from 1 to 31 inclusive. 
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17. I paid $8,960 for 8 city lots, and sold them at a loss of $12 on each lot. 
How much did I receive for three of them? 

18. If the product is 297,150, and the multiplier 175, what is the multipli- 
cand? 

19. Bought 6^ gallons of milk at 20 cents a gallon, and sold it at ^ cents a 
pint. Gain? 

20. (a) A man walks 4 miles in an hour ; how far will he walk in 4 hours? 
{b) It a boy walk half as fast as the man, in how long a time will he 

walk the same distance? 

(c) How far do both together walk? 

(d) If they were both going from their homes, how far from home will 
each be at the end of two hours? 

(e) From the end of the Journey, how long will it take the boy to walk 
home? 

CO How far must the man walk from the same point to reach home? 

ARITHMETIC. CLASS VI. 

1. What is United States Money? 

2. A drover bought 240 sheep at $4.50 a head, drove them to market at an 
expense of $75, and then sold them at $6.50 apiece. What did he gain? 

3. Write in words 9,000,066 ; 482,003. 

4. Find the cost of 840 tubs of butter, each tub weighing 15 pounds, at 32 
cents a pound? 

5. 2^ dozen eggs cost 84 cents. How much is that apiece? 

6. What is the value of 144 lemons at the rate of 3 for a half dime? 

7. A man earned $60 a month ; his expenses are $525 a year. What can he 
save in 5 years? 

8. From $40 take four mills. Express 13,589 mills in dollars, cents, and 
mills. 

9. If a locomotive goes at the rate of a mile every three minutes, in how 
many hours would it travel a distance of 90 miles? 

10. I bought 140 chickens at 75 cents a pair ; for how much must I sell each 
chicken to gain $18 on the cost? 

11. How many whole ones make a unit? How many half dollars in $2.50? 

12. A man had a cask containing 36 gallons of vinegar. If he sold } of it, 
how many quarts would remain in the cask? 

13. What is a concrete number? Give an example. 

14. If John has $7.20 and James has three times as much as John, how 
many pocket knives can they buy at 80 cents apiece? 

15. I had 120 sheep ; but ^ of them died, and I sold the remainder at $7.50 
each. How much did I receive for them? 

16. There are 60 seconds in a minute, and 60 minutes in an hour. How 
many seconds from six o*clock in the morning until six at night? 

17. A lady bought 5 yards of cloth at 67 cents a yard, 3 spools of silk at 12 
cents a spool, half a dozen handkerchiefs at $2.64 a dozen. What change 
should she receive from a ten-dollar bill ? 

18. Write in numbers LXIX, XLIV, LXXX, VIII. Add. 

19. I bought 8 barrels of flour at $6.50 a barrel ; 125 pounds of butter at 30 
cents a pound ; 18 pounds of tea at 62^ cents a pound. Make out a bill and 
receipt it. 

20. Add 79,432, 890,165, 48,734, 9,526, 3.978, and 432,786. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 



Introductory Lessons in English Grammar, for a»e in lower grammAr 
classes. By William H. Maxwell, M. A., Ph. D., Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Broolclyn, N. Y. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co, 

It is refreshing to observe a new book entitled *' Grammar/^ We have had 
for ten or fifteen years a surfeit of textbooks on ** Language,'^ and ^^ Language 
Lessons,** but no new grammars. The course marked out by Doctor Maxwell 
comprises three books, viz. : 1. Primary liessons in Language and Composi- 
tion. 2. Introductory Lessons in English Grammar. 3. Advanced Lessons 
in English Grammar. The plan of this book is a good one, and it is well car- 
ried out. The author begins with a sentence, and the kinds of sentences, and 
then considers the several parts of speech. The discussion of the modes, 
tenses, and conjugations of the verb is postponed, apparently with wisdom, to 
a later period than usual. The coustruction process is largely employed, and 
in all respects the author has shown himself master of the subject and itstreatr 
ment. The book is commended to the careful attention of all teachers of ele- 
mentary grammar. 

• _ 

An Illustrated Primer. By Sarah Fuller, Principal of the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 

This little book is a transcript of the work done with beginners in the Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf, in Boston. All teachers of little children can use 
it with advantage. The first thirteen pages contain illustrated words which 
have been carefully selected, and represent all of the vowel and consonant ele- 
ments. Thus, thorough drill in sounding these words which the child will 
" read " without difficulty, will enable him to give ever}' sound in tlie English 
language correctly, and to associate them with the printed letters. The nine 
pages following, also illustrated, represent words containing difiicult conso- 
nant combinations ; as drum, desk, etc. There are about twenty pages on which 
are simple statements, and above each an Illustration, representing it. The 
statements contain much repetition of the words on the former pages. 'Hie 
book closes with short illustrated stories that more advanced pupils will enjoy. 

A set of phonetic charts for the wall is now published by D. C. Heath & Co. 
These consist of a consonant chart, a vowel chart, and a chart for systematic 
drill upon the difierent elements. The consonant and vowel charts contain 
key words, representing each sound. These words are from a child's vocabu- 
lary, and a familiarity with them will make It possible to refer a child to the 
charts, when he wishes to pronounce a new word. The drill chart provides for 
practice in combining each vowel with all of the consonant elements. It also 
removes the dlfliculty that teachers sometimes find with a child who can sound 
correctly all the elements, but cannot pronounce them as words, when com- 
bined. A book containing monosyllabic words, resulting from exercises upon 
the drill chart, accompanies each set of charts. 
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Methods and Aids in Geography for the use op Teachers and Normal 
Schools. By Charles F. Kin^i:, President of the National Summer School, 
nnd Principal of Dearborn School, Boston. Boston : Lee & Shepard. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Pp. 618. Price $1.60 net. 

This is a practical book for the use of practical teachers. It is evidently a 
working book in Geography. It has been prepared to help teachers ^^ to help 
pupils help themselves," according to the true spirit of the new education. Mr. 
King believes in making geography interesting to the child, and he tells here 
just how to do it; what illustrations to use, what selections to read from other 
books, what topics to treat in deUiil, and what to pass over hastily. The meth- 
ods recommended are those adapted to the child^s nature. A well arranged 
course of study is given with all necessary adjuncts for carrying it out. 

The chapters on Commercial Geography contain much matter not before 
accessible to the teachers of the country. How to Conduct a Recitation, Is Illus- 
trated froui actual work In the school, reported by one of the pupils. A strik- 
ing feature of the work Is the exhaustive list of geographical books in the last 
chapter, classified and arranged so that the teacher may easily find the best 
work on each country, the best books for a teacher^s geographical library, the 
best scientific books for children as supplementary reading in connection with 
geography, interesting books of travel for children, etc. A list of books of 
travel, published In paper covers, contains some forty titles. We have thus 
indicated to some extent the encyclopaedic character of the closing chapters. 
The illustrations are a valuable feature. A second edition Is already out. It is 
one of the most helpful and valuable aids to the teaching of geography which- 
has yet appeared. It will prove itself Indispensable to every well equipped 
library. 

Harper's First Reader In two parts. Price 24 cents. 
Harper's Second Reader In two parts. Price 36 cents. 
Harper's Third Reader in two parts. Price 48 cents. 

This new series of Readers should receive the careful attention of all teach- 
ers and school boards. The paper, type, and Illustrations are of the very best, 
and the binding Is unusually strong. They are bound In linen covers with tape 
and steel wires. They are fuller than most other readers, the price Is low, and 
the illustrations, which are in the best style of the art, are evidently for pur- 
poses of teaching and not for ornamentation. The editor has so arranged the 
lessons, especially in the First Reader, that while no more words than usual 
are introduced, all of these words are continually repeated until they are per- 
fectly familiar, so that the child recognizes them at sight. The easy, steady 
progress of the lessons is noticeable. Script type is In frequent use, and one of 
the lessons In the First Reader upon the clock Is designed to teach In a very 
interesting way, how to tell the time of day. The lessons appear to be un- 
usually well adapted to the minds of children, and at the same time are calcu- 
lated to cultivate a taste for the best style of literature as regards both thought 
and expression. It Is no secret that these readers were edited and prepared for 
the press by Dr. James Baldwin, of Texas. The skill and ability with which 
be has done this work will add to his already high reputation as an educator. 

Second Lessons in Arithmetic. An Intellectual Written Arithmetic upon 
the inductive method of instruction, as illustrated in Warren Colburn's First 
Le^ssons. By H. N. Wheeler, Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 282. 
Price 60 cents. 

Professor Wheeler has In this book prepared a textbook on the principle that 

the essentials of Arithmetic should be better taught than heretofore, and that 
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the non-essentials should be omitted. His first aim Is to develop the mind of 
the learner, and he places emphasis constantly on fnndamental principles and 
omits useless subjects and those arithmetical terms which are known only in 
the schoolroom. He follows the inductive method so admirably illustrated in 
^^ Colburn's First J^essons " which has probably done more for the cause of 
education than any other textbook ever published in America. The book is 
desij^ned as a continuation of *^ Colburn's First Lessons.** Professor Wheeler 
is a thorough mathematician, and not simply an Arithmetic maker. He grasps 
the whole range of mathematics, and has given us here a book on an entirely 
new plan which is at once original, practical, thorough, and philosophical. 
While smaller than some textbooks upon the subject, it probably has more 
examples, and, therefore, gives more practice in the use of numbers than any 
other textbook in common use. It is safe to say that any class of pupils which 
shall have mastered ^' Colburn^s First Lessons '* and '^ Wheeler's Second Les- 
sons,'' will need no further instruction in Arithmetic for the ordinary affairs 
of life. We commend this book heartily to the careful examination of all teach- 
ers and school boards. 

Mt Wonder Story. By Anna Kendrick Benedict. Illustrated. Boston : D. 
Lothrop Company. Price $1.50. 

The idea of imparting a knowledge of anatomy and physiology to young 

readers in the form of a story is unique, but it is successfully accomplished in 

the handsomely illustrated volume before us. The author imagines a mother 

with two bright children, who are full of questions, and especially anxious to 

learn something about the structure of the human frame. The mother Is only 

too ready to gratify them, and they begin their informal studies. First, the 

bones are considered ; then they take up the muscles, fat and skin ; the organs 

that take care of the blood and the blood itself ; the process of digestion ; the 

lymphatic system ; the nervous system, and, finally, special studies are made 

of the eye and the ear. At each lesson the microscope is brought into use, and 

the author has avoided as much as possible all technical terms, and wherever 

they occur they are accompanied by the corresponding popular terms. The 

text is very fully illustrated, and the work is admirably fitted for use in schools 

as a reader or supplementary textbook. 

The Child's Song Book. For Schools and Home circles. By Mary H. How- 
liston. New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. Price 30 cents. 

This little book is especially for the youngest singers. Many of the songs 
are original. The book is bright, happy, and every way well adapted to inter- 
est the little ones. Besides the songs it has a series of marches, games, and 
recitations. 

PRiiiARY Methods in Zoology Teaching. For Teachers in Common Schools. 
By W. P. Manton, M. D., F. R. M. S., F. Z. S., etc. Illustrated. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 50 cents. Cloth. 

This is a capital littl*) treatise. It is a republication of the articles which ap- 
peared under the same title last year In Common School Education. It deserves 
and will receive a wide reading. 

How TO Teach Manners in the Schoolroom. By Mrs. Julia M. Dewey. 
Pp. 100. Price 50 cents. 

This little book deals with manners at school, at home, in public, at the table, 

in society, etc. It Is full of suggestions and hints. Illustrations, quotations, 

stories, anecdotes, fables and poems, and it has the usual series of " don*ts.*' 
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CANES IN SCHOOL. 

BY N. H. WHITTEMORE, HARRIS SCHOOL, BOSTON. 

AS the above-named title may be suggestive of something un- 
pleasant, but at times unavoidable in the schoolroom, the 
writer will state at once that he proposes merely to tell what he 

has casually learned about the finding, polishing and 
finishing of a few varieties of native canes, and also- 
^^r tt how he has interested, in a measure, his pupils, with 
I I V * view of teaching them to be observant in their ram- 
I " bles among the woods. For while the average boy 
may need little instruction in " raising cane general-^ 
Z^," he may not be quite up to raising this kind par- 
ticularly. 

Objective teaching makes exorbitant demands, and 
the modern instructor is often severely taxed to sup- 
ply the requisite material. Nothing is so small or 
insignificant as to be exempt from contributing its 
mite to the fund of information which every youth 

Iis expected to possess. For example : A mosquito's 
bill under a powerful glass looked as large as a thumb, 
I and much more formidable, and a class of grammar 
• pupils were far more highly delighted and instructed 
than they had ever previously been by the old-fashioned method 
of " presenting or introducing the bill." 
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Two summers ago in the vicinity of the Squam Lakes, New 
Hampshire, the writer accidentally found a very good maple stick, 
with a handle shaped by a natural bending at the root, thus form- 
ing a very excellent cane. Subsequently other good specimens 

Q ; — i were found, and it was somewhat surprising that 

^ f ^g^9M one could lind so many pretty sticks with handles 
characterized by a variety of shapes, the work 
of Nature's carving. After the sticks had been 
trimmed, the bark removed, the knots smoothly 
cut, they were allowed to season for several weeks, 
after which, by an application of sandpaper, they 
were in condition to receive the shellac or varnish, 
and lastly, the ferrule (not ferule, for they were 
innocent). Specimens of these were shown to pu- 
pils who were interested in the variety of shapes 
and different kinds of wood. Beech, maple, su- 
gar plum, apple-tree, moose wood, were the prin- 
cipal kinds. The beech 
is the most prolific of good 
canes and grows largely 
from the roots of the pa- 
rent tree. By severing 
this root you may have, if fortunate, a 
■cane with a handle bending nearly at a 
right angle. Some sticks have many 
little crooks in them which are not ob- 
jectionable, provided the general "line 
of direction " is all right. While re- 
maining, during August last, near the 
base of Choconia, the only New Hamp- 
shire mountain " whose peak is crowned 
witli a legend," the writer hunted for 
bears, trout, and canes. 

Of the first, he saw no specimen ; of 
the second, a few took the bait, but of 
the third kiad the hook was more suc- 
cessful, and representations of some of 
them are herewith shown. 

There is also shown a cane-holder, the parts of which, except 
the circular pedestal, were found near the base of the mountain. 
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The two parts being joined are, excepting the pruning and var- 
nishing, as Nature grew them. Those who have seen this, consider 
it quite unique, and to duplicate it would be a matter of great 
uncertainty. 

The pleasure of collecting these souvenirs was, it must be con- 
fessed, not entirely devoid of drawbacks, for such appellations as 
" crank," '^ cane-fiend," etc., were not unfrequently suffered as the 
penalty for the indulgence. 



THE RECITATION. 

BY* W. B. FERGUSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

IT is largely in the recitation that the vital, lasting work of the 
teacher is done. It is here that the mind of the teacher and 
the mind of the pupil come into living, life-imparting contact, the 
former to be tested in its powers and attainments, the latter to be 
directed, quickened, and developed. It is for this important work 
that the ambitious and devoted teacher studies and plans. Here, 
waiting before liim, are pupils ; some active, alert, inquiring, need- 
ing guidance chiefly, others cold, sluggish, indifferent, needing 
inspiration and push. What vast responsibilities, then, centre in 
the recitation ! How can those responsibilities be successfully met ? 
To answer this question is the object of this paper. 

It is not my purpose to pass through all the branches of study 
taught in our public schools, and to explain just how recitations 
in every study should be conducted. To do this would require 
more space than is at my disposal. Indeed, all successful recita- 
tions conducted by different teachers, or even by the same teacher, 
cannot be placed in the same mould. There is and can be no best 
way in detail of conducting recitations in general. There are 
pedagogical principles which must not be violated in any recitation, 
but principles may be the basis of many equally good methods. 
And yet there are certain features which must appear in nearly All 
successful teaching. 

Let us inquire, then, first, what are the leading objects of the 
recitation, that is, what results should be gained therefrom? and 
secondly, what are the chief conditions to the obtaining of those 
results? 

The first object of the recitation, in all grades except the prima- 
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ry, is to discover the attainments of the pupils in the subject of 
the lesson. This is usually made the sole aim by ignorant and lazj 
teachers. It is so easy to sit calmly with book in hand, and to 
read oflf the questions with one eye on the text to see whether the 
pupil answers correctly. Pupils must learn lessons, and it is the 
teacher's duty to see ' that they learn them properly, not so much, 
however, for the facts to be gained (though these are seldom harm- 
ful) as for a more important object, as we shall soon see. 

The second object of the recitation, one closely connected with 
the first, is to firmly fix in the pupil's mind the leading points of 
the lesson. This is often neglected. Most textbooks fail to suf- 
ficiently emphasize the more important parts of the lesson, and to 
make subordinate the less important. Sometimes one point is the 
key to the whole lesson, the other facts depending upon and re- 
sulting from this one. Pupils usually fail to observe this; to them 
all facts are equally important ; hence, often, none are completely 
grasped and securely lodged in the memory. The critical teacher 
will sharply discriminate between the vital and controlling part of 
the lesson and the subordinate or merely incidental parts. He 
will concentrate attention upon the former ; he will focalize upon 
it all the light the pupils can give ; he will illumine it, if neces- 
sary, with his own clear thought and vivid illustration ; he will 
magnify it, cause it to stand out from the connected facts, and, in 
this way, he will firmly fix it in the pupil's memory. The other 
parts of the lesson being then placed in proper dependent relations 
to this one are held in the mind in an orderly and philosophical 
arrangement, contributing to the pupil's intellectual growth. 

The third and most important object of the recitation is to train 
to quick perception, close and accurate observation, clear and logi- 
cal thinking, in short, — mental development. This object out'- 
weighs all others. It is vastly more important than the mere gath- 
ering of information. " Were I deprived of my knowledge," said a 
well-known college presidential would not be greatly impoverished; 
but were I to lose the mental power derived from the efforts put 
forth to gain that knowledge, I would be poor indeed." Says Les- 
sing, " Did the Almighty, holding in his right hand T}ruth and in 
his left hand Search after Truths deign to offer me the one I might 
prefer, in all humility, but without hesitation, I should choose 
Search after Truths Evidently the great German valued the de- 
velopment and discipline to be gained from searching after truth 
more highly than truth itself. 



\ 
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And, happily, teachers are coming to discover — the better class 
have already discovered — that children are not mere phonographs^ 
doing their highest intellectual work in storing up and reproducing 
word% ; nor merely collectors of information, but that they are liv- 
ing spirits^ capable of growth^ possessing the powers of sight, touch, 
and hearing, whose sole function is not the detecting and doing 
of mischief, hence senses not to be closed and lulled to sleep by 
the teacher but senses to be trained to rapid and certain action, 
since upon the trustworthiness of their testimony all the higher 
activities of the soul are largely conditioned ; yes, living spirits 
capable of thought, if kindled and aroused into action by contact 
with the moving, inspiring thought of a genuine teacher. 

Other objects of the recitation are, to cultivate the power of 
accurate, concise, and ready expression (which usually accom- 
panies clear thinking), to discover the pupil's habits of study and 
to correct whatever is faulty in those habits, to cultivate self-reli- 
ance and self-possession, to create interest and arouse pupils to 
heartier and more persistent work, and, in a degree, to develop the 
moral nature. 

Bearing in mind these objects of the recitation, let us now con- 
sider the chief conditions to the obtaining of those objects. 

The first condition is that the teacher possess some general 
knowlege of the faculties of the human mind, their action, 
their order of d^elopment, and their proper stimuli. All 
pedagogical principles of instruction and discipline have their 
foundation in the nature of the mind ; hence, the most important 
object of the recitation, that of rightly stimulating mental growth^ 
is conditioned upon an acquaintance with the mental powers. 
How can the perceptive powers be quickened and properly guided ; 
the memory made tenacious and ready ; the imagination excited, 
elevated, and broadened ; the reason trained to unerring logic ; the 
feelings deepened, refined, and brought under control; the will 
strengthened and made to respond to high motives and to resist 
the lower ; in short, how can the entire nature of the pupil be — 
not to say symmetrically developed, an interesting thing to think 
and write about, but a result quite impossible to accomplish — but 
developed in their natural order with anything like the least loss 
of mental energy, except the teacher have some general knowledge 
of the mental faculties, their modes of activity, their inter-de- 
pendence, their order of development, and their proper nourish- 
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ment. From a lack of such knowledge, the observing powers are 
often stunted ; artificial memory is trained to the exclusion of the 
philosophical ; the imagination, so active in children, is repressed 
and thus made incapable of forming lofty ideals; the reflective 
powers are insufficiently developed; the egoistic feelings are often 
encouraged to the utter exclusion of the altruistic and the ethical ; 
while the will, instead of being strengthened and rightly guided, 
is either broken, thus making the coward, or it is uncontrolled, 
becoming master of the future criminal. 

Only, then, through the possession and exercise of such knowl- 
edge, gained in some way, can the teacher meet the first condition 
of the most successful recitation. 

The second condition is thorough, daily preparation on the part 
of the teacher. This statement perhaps seems trite to some, but 
its practice is not trite to all teachers. I have visited not a few 
schools in our own state and elsewhere, and, while I have been 
gratified to see evidences of some preparation by most teachers, I 
have seldom failed to detect an entire lack of preparation for some 
recitations. In reading, for instance, lessons upon which fifteen 
or twenty minutes of careful study could have been profitably put 
had not been looked at until the classes stood in the floor to read ; 
hence, an unattractive and ineffective way of teaching new words, 
mistakes in emphasis and inflection, silly and irrelevant questions, 
a shallow pretence of interest, and, of course, little or no interest on 
the part of pupils, in short, all the essential elements of good 
reading omitted. This, too, in some of our so-called best city 
schools, not in backwoods districts, where the teacher has thirty 
or forty recitations a day and two dollars a week. When a teacher 
stands before his class, he should know pretty definitely what he 
is to teach and how he is to teach it, otherwise his instruction is 
diffuse, indefinite, hap-hazard, not like the arrow that flies straight 
to the mark and finds lodgment, but, like the snowball, it cov- 
ers much surface, but leaves no lasting impression. It is a com- 
mon saying that one cannot teach what he does not know, but still 
further, he cannot teach broadly and critically what he does not 
know thoroughly, and this thoroughness nothing but daily prepara- 
tion in and outside of textbooks can give. One who does not thus 
prepare himself for his daily work lacks that genuine, burning, 
and contagious enthusiasm so necessary to arouse pupils to ener- 
getic, interested mental activity in the recitation, without which 
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little benefit results. He not only has no enthusiasm for his work, 
but he positively dislikes it. He goes to his daily task like a 
" galley slave scourged to his dungeon." " Not so," says Superin- 
tendent Dutton, "with him who makes a judicious plan for each 
day. He goes to his work with conscious strength. His pupils 
are expectant, and feel that they are sitting at the feet of a genu- 
ine teacher." 

It is unnecessary to discuss the needed preparation on the part 
of pupils. Most teachers appreciate the importance of pupils pre- 
paring their lessons whether they prepare themselves or not. Poor 
teachers, however, are apt to accept a mere verbal or a narrow prep- 
aration, such as can be made by slavishly following the textbook. 
Idea%^ not words merely, characterize every successful recitation, 
and the larger use of supplementary books, the better. 

The teacher stands before his class prepared for the recitation ; 
the pupils have prepared their lesson. What is now needed ? This 
brings us to the third condition, viz., the concentrated mental ac- 
tivity^ or the undivided attention of the whole class, the hardest 
condition to be fully met. Such attention, however, is absolutely 
necessary to the most effective teaching. This word attention sig- 
nifies from its derivation a 9tretching of the mind toward some 
object of observation or thought ; hence, an active condition of the 
mind. It is a mistake, then, to suppose that attention consists in 
a particular position of the hands and feet, posture of the head, 
or direction of the eyes, though these may favor attention. It 
consists, rather, in mental activity in observing, comparing, gen- 
eralizing, recalling, imagining, or reasoning in respect to some par- 
ticular object of thought before the class; and it is a psychological 
fact that accuracy of observation, clearness of thought, readiness 
and tenacity of memory, and intellectual growth are in proportion 
to the degree of mental concentration. I stop to emphasize this 
point, because its importance is not fully appreciated. It is not 
an unfrequent sight to see a whole class, except the one pupil re- 
citing, half asleep. All may be sitting erect, hands and feet in 
position, eyes properly directed, while the thoughts are miles 
away, or, at best, resting lightly on the lesson. Some teachers 
are deceived by this seeming attention, and not a few are appar- 
ently satisfied with it. The recitation should be the time for 
the keenest, severest work. The teacher should furnish the con- 
dttions of knowledge and give proper guidance, while the pupils 
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should do the observing, comparing, recalling, inferring, and rea- 
soning ; thus will their interest be kindled and sustained, and the 
zeal and confidence resulting from successful personal effort will 
be theirs ; thus will they be stimulated to stronger, heartier, and 
more persistent endeavor, and the result will be rapid intellectual 
growth. Failure on the part of the teacher to secure this «€(/- 
activity of the pupil means almost total failure in the recitation. 
Effective teaching, as I have said, is impossible until this is se- 
cured. " Indeed," says one, '* tea^ng is nothing else than pro- 
moting human growth through attention." The attention of the 
youngest pupils is largely involuntary, flitting from object to ob- 
ject. The power of self-direction of intellectual energy is weak ; 
but, if the teacher so plans her exercises as to attract and hold 
her pupils' attention, at first for a few minutes only, afterward 
for a little longer time, and so on, the power of voluntary, con- 
centrated attention will, at length become more or less easy and 
constant. And, if the schools do not develop this power, they fail 
in a most important part of their work, and pupils enter upon the, 
active pursuits of life ill prepared to solve the difficult problems 
that are sure to present themselves to those who aspire to large 
success. Says Schiller, " The thunder, spread out into its separate 
folds, becomes a lullaby for children ; send it forth in one quick 
peal, and the royal sound shakes the whole heavens." So the pu- 
pil who would make the most of his time in school, and who would 
attain a high degree of success in the world must be taught to 
throw his intellectual energies, like the focussed rays of the sun, 
upon a single point, and to hold them there, until the desired ob- 
ject is accomplished. 

The attention of the class being secured, what next? The 
teacher must not lecture. Such instruction appeals only to the 
so-called passive attention, not to the active, the investigative at- 
tention at all. It may increase the pupil's stock of infoimation ; 
it may broaden his intellectual horizon temporarily, or even per- 
manently, but it cannot greatly increase his intellectual power^ 
which is of chief value. Young teachers, particularly college gradu- 
ates who think ideal teaching consists in imitating some learned col- 
lege professor, often make this mistake. Such a teacher once in- 
formed me that she often had a sore throat at night, caused by her 
being obliged to talk nearly all the time to her classes in order to 
teach them anything. Not realizing that the teacher should place 
before her pupils the conditions of knowledge chiefly, sparingly 
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knowledge itself, not realizing that the mind is a living organism, 
growing and gaining strength through exercise like the body, and 
not a receptacle to be filled, she proceeded on that ever to be 
condemned plan of lecturing, stuffing the pupils with sense and 
nonsense. Such a teacher, of course, thinks it necessary to keep 
a large portion of her pupils after school every night, than which 
no habit can be much worse. Something is radically wrong with 
the teacher who finds it necessary to habitually resort to such 
means in order to induce pupils to learn their lessons. Their in- 
terest in study must be sadly lacking, and for this the teacher is 
largely responsible. 

But to return to the matter of lecturing. Says Spencer, " This 
need of perpetual telling is the result of the teacher's stupidity, 
not the pupil's. Having by our method induced helplessness, we 
straightway make helplessness a reason for our method." While 
there are reasons why lecturing in college, and, occasionally in the 
high or the grammar school may be proper from a pedagogical 
. standpoint, it can be safely said that all lecturing that relieves the 
scholar of work, and that deprives him of that intense interest and 
large mental growth that results from successful personal investi- 
gation and discovery is harmful. A splendid talker is quite often 
a very poor teacher. The ideal teacher is one who can talk enter- 
tainingly, for he is full of his subject, but he seldom does talk at 
any considerable length, for he remembers the teacher's golden 
maxim, that *' He helps a pupil most, not by doing for him, but by 
inspiring him to do for himself." "Self-activity, self-evolution, 
and this alone," says Spencer, " insures vividness and permanency 
to impressions. Knowledge thus acquired becomes at once or- 
ganized into faculty, ready to aid in still keener observation, closer 
comparisons, broader and truer generalizations, and more logical 
reasoning, and does not lie, like a dead weight, upon the memory." 

There are, in general, three methods of conducting recitations : 
the questioning method, the topical method, and the discussion. 
The first, skilfully employed in connection with the other two, is 
valuable, but exclusively used, it is harmful. Poor teachers, as a 
rule, employ this method too exclusively. It requires little 
information on the part of either teacher or pupil, for the teach- 
er usually has one eye on the book and asks leading questions 
in such a way as to suggest the answer. But with the skilful 
teacher, questioning is an art, and one not easily acquired. Just 
how to question so as to reveal the pupil's previous knowledge, at 
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the same time kindling curiosity and arousing the intellect into & 
wakeful condition creating a desire to know more ; just how to 
lead the pupil from point to point in a line of thinking, giving him 
all needed assistance without relieving him of the necessity of put- 
ting forth earnest effort ; just how to question so as to most secure- 
ly link the leading facts of today's lesson with those of yesterday ; 
just how to lead the pupil to say as much as possible to the pointy 
while the teacher says as little as possible, is a question which re- 
quires for its answer much careful study of both pupil and lesson. 

The following recitations reported by Agent Martin, of Massa- 
chusetts, as having been heard by him in a city high school of that 
state, illustrate the misuse of the questioning method. A lesson 
about a Greek philosopher, teacher with book in hand questions 
as follows : — 

" Who was an eminent philosopher, and taught mathematics and 
astronomy ? " 

One Pupil. — " Diogenes." 

Teacher. — " No, Anaragoras ! Who was Diogenes ? Can any 
one tell ? " 

Several Pupils. — " He lived in a tub." 

Teacher. — " Yes ; he was a famous cynic. Who was called the 
laughing philosopher ? Can any one tell ? " 

No answer. 

Teacher. — "Democritus; because he treated the follies and 
vices of mankind with ridicule. He taught that the physical uni- 
verse consists of atoms, and that nature, space, and motion are 
eternal." 

9 

In another high school, the following recitation on the reign of 
Charles I. : — 

Teacher. — " This is known in history as the " 

Answer. — " Long Parliament." 

Teacher. — " The king ungratefully gave his consent to his '^ 

Answer. — " Execution." 

Teacher. — " The king retired amid cries of " 

Answer. — " Privilege." 

I believe these recitations fairly illustrate a large part of the 
work done by those who have not made a study of teaching. 

The topical method is especially well adapted to develop readi- 
ness in thinking, self-reliance, and self-possession. The pupil is 
placed face to face with his subject, and he succeeds according ta 
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his knowledge of the subject, his self-command, and his readiness 
in speech. He is trained in correctness and facility of speech, 
and, in a degree, he is practiced in extemporaneous speaking. 
He is also obliged to take a somewhat larger view of the subject. 

The discussion is profitably used, in the higher grades, in con- 
nection with the two other methods. It tends to give increased 
life and interest to recitations upon certain subjects, and, if prop- 
erly conducted, it teaches pupils to yield to the force of rea- 
son. Which of these methods should be made most prominent 
in a particular recitation, largely depends upon the character 
of the lesson, and the maturity of the pupils. While the 
topical method supplemented by the other two is best suited to a 
recitation in history, the questioning method is chiefly employed, 
though wrongly, I think, in teaching the ancient classics. While 
neither the topical method nor the discussion can be used to any 
considerable extent in the primary grade, the three should be com- 
bined in the higher grades. 

The number of devices and expedients that may be employed 
in the application of these three general methods is almost infinite, 
and many are equally good. In so far ^as they conform to peda- 
gogical principles, they are proper, and in so far as they are effec- 
tive, they are valuable. To pronounce this particular method or 
device in teaching the best is the merest folly. What to one seems 
absurd, to another appears reasonable and valuable. Is the method 
based upon right principles ? Is it, in a degree, original ? Is it 
the way in which the teacher's best thoughts, deepest interest, 
and most glowing enthusiasm go ? With it, does he accomplish 
his best results? If so, then it is his best method, however it may 
appear to others. 

But any method is empty and futile, dead^ unless filled and vital- 
izedy and made effective by an unquenchable interest and enthusi- 
asm on the part of the teacher ; an enthusiasm that shows itself, 
not in noisy, highly demonstrative, and egotistic bluster, attracting 
attention from the lesson to the teacher, or causing unhealthful 
excitement, but a deep and intense interest that forgets self, cen- 
tres in the subject and the pupils and rivets attention on the lesson, 
an interest, not of the head to the head alone, but also of the heart 
to the heart, and through it reaching and moving the will. With- 
out this genuine, consecrated interest, the teacher is only sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal ; with it and through it, he becomes a 
fashioner of intellectual and moral character. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM WORK — HOW — WHY ?^ 

BT N. A. CALKINS, LL. D. 

I. 

HOW DO YOUR PUPILS LEARN? 

THIS question is intended for each teacher. It is for you. If 
it be intelligently considered, and the necessaiy observations 
made to determine what is the true answer in relation to your pu- 
pils and your work, an exceedingly important step will be taken 
toward a clear and definite understanding of your own work as a 
teacher. Such self-understanding is necessary that you may se- 
cure, uniformly, real progress of your pupils, and permanent suc- 
cess as a teacher. 

You now endeavor to do your work earnestly and faithfully, 
and to teach your pupils correctly and thoroughly. All this is 
granted as true in your case. Nevertheless, please allow me to 
direct your attention definitely to portions of your school-room 
work, while you consider, in the light of such guidance, whether 
or not your methods of presenting the subjects of instruction to 
the pupils cause them to exercise the right powers of their minds in 
relation to each subject. 

Y'ou understand that some things must be learned through the 
exercise of one sense, and that other things must be learned 
through the exercise of other senses. You know that there are 
appropriate powers of mind for the learning of all the dififerent 
kinds of knowledge ; that the mind learns some things through 
the sense of sight, — some, through the sense of hearing, — others, 
through the sense of touch, or taste, or smell; also, that some 
things must be learned through the exercise of two or more senses. 
Do you remember these facts while teaching your pupils ? 

You also understand that there is a wide difference between 
knowing the properties of an object or knowing the real object, and 
knowing the name of the object. Of course you would not at- 
tempt to teach a child colors by merely telling him the names of 
coloi-s, even though the pupil learns to spell these names and to 

I Copyright, 1887, by X. A. Calkins. 
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classify the colors, since you know that colors must be perceived 
and distinguished through the sense of sight. Neither would you 
attempt to teach a child to sing by requiring him to learn the 
names of the notes of the scale, even with all the definitions about 
vocal music added, when you know that musical sounds, as well 
as all other sounds, must be learned through the sense of hearing. 
But when you teach Arithnetic^ or Geography^ or Spelling^ do you 
carefully consider how the child must get his knowledge of these 
subjects in order to know that which is real in them ? 

In order that you may more clearly understand my meaning in 
relation to teaching these subjects, let us take that of spelling and 
consider it under the following heads, viz : — 

First. — What does the child know that relates to spelling when 
he begins school attendance ? 

Second, — What does the child need to learn in relation to spell- 
ing to prepare him to use it as he will need to do in daily life ? 

Third, — How can the child be taught to know spelling so that 
he will be able to use it readily and correctly ? 

What the Child Knows. — By observing children before they be- 
gin school attendance, we learn that their vocabulary of words 
known by hearing, and by use in conversation, contains a very 
much larger number of words than it is generally supposed that 
they have acquired. It is probable that the number of words thus 
known by the average child of American parents, at the age of six 
years, embraces from four to five hundred. Some children, at this 
age, are known to use from six hundred to a thousand words. 
The knoicn to the child^ that which should be used in the begin- 
ning of teaching spelling, is these common words. He knows the 
words when he hears them. He shows that he knows their mean- 
ing by his use of them. 

What the Child n^eds to Learn, — As in Reading^ the child needs 
to learn the words by sights which he already knows by hearing and 
use, so in spelling^ the child needs to learn by sight the several let- 
ters of the given words in their relative positions, and how to form 
the words by writing these letters. 

JIow the Child may be Taught. — The child should be taught in 
spelling, to name the letters by sight which form words that he has 
learned by sight, as whole words. Jle should not be taught to spell 
words from hearing before he has learned to spell them by seeing^ 
and from memory through sight. 
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Good methods of teaching require pupils to gain their first 
knowledge of that which is to be taught through the exercise of 
the sense which is the natural channel of the knowledge. Other 
senses may aid, subsequently, in gaining more complete knowl- 
edge ; and. such senses should be brought into due activity in the 
work of learning. 

The teacher of a class of the youngest pupils in school might 
select for a lesson in spelling the words doll and top. After writ- 
ing the words on the blackboard, and the pupils have learned them 
by sight, she may point at each letter in a word and require the 
pupils to name these in their order. Then individual pupils may 
be requested to pronounce the word, and to name the several let- 
ters in it. After the word has been spelled by sight several times, 
individual pupils may be asked to try to spell the word with the 
back turned toward it. If carefully managed by the teacher the 
pupils will readily learn the spelling through sight. For this exer- 
cise it is better to have two or more words before the class, that 
they will have to notice carefully the given word. 

After the pupils can spell the words doll and top^ singly, the 
teacher may inquire who have dolls and tops ; and whose doll, and 
whose top each has. Then the words may be written on the black- 
board so as to read my doll^ my top. When the pupils can read 
both of these pairs of words readily, they may be shown how to 
spell the two words together, as if they formed a word of two syl- 
lables. This spelling must also be done at first by sight. The two 
words are to be pronounced by the pupil, and spelled as follows : 
•*' my doll ; m y, my, doll, doll, my doll" ; " my top ; m y my, 
top, top, my top." After these words have been thus read and 
spelled by several pupils, they may be asked to try to spell them 
from memory, without looking at them; or to spell with the back 
turned towards the words. 

Copying the words on slates ; and spelling them from dictation, 
should follow in due time ; thus training the children to know^ and 
preparing them to do that which they will need to practise in daily 
life. 

It does not follow that your teaching is faulty because you do 
not use the methods which have been described here to illustrate 
my subject. There are many modes of teaching that are in ac- 
cordance with the principles stated herein. Now, please to consider 
carefully your methods of teaching, and ask yourself, and answer 
this question — "i>o my pupils learn through the appropriate senses f^ 
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METHODS OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS.' 

BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL. D., 
Head Matter qf the BoeUm Normal School. 

XX. 

Division. 

BEFORE beginning the division of numbers between 1 and 
1,000, a careful review of the division of numbers from 1 to 
100 should be made ; for the teacher cannot too often remember 
that the new is always to be united with the old. 

Dividing by Two. 

The first thing to be done here is to make clear to the children, 
and then give them ample practice in finding, the half 

a. Of 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, —units. 

b. Of 20, 40, 60, 80, 100, 120, 140, 160, 180,— tens. 

c. Of 200, 400, 600, 800, 1,000, —hundreds. 

This done, the following problem and solution will show the 
proper treatment of numbers which should follow : — 

Divide 573 by two. 

The number 573 consists of 5 hundreds, 7 tens, and 3 units. 
We must first divide four of the five hundreds ; half of 4 hun- 
dreds is 2 hundreds = 200 

1 hundred = 10 tens ; 10 tens and 7 tens make 17 tens. 

Half of 16 tens is 8 tens 80 

One ten remains, equal to 10 units ; to which add 3 units, 

And we have 13 units. Half of 12 units = . . . 6 

Half of 1= J 

Half of 573 = 286 J 

In order to bring the pupils to the point of facility in the strictly 
mental division of numbers from 1 to 1,000, it is necessary for 

> Copyright. 1887, by LarkLn Duiiton. 
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the m to use the greatest brevity of thought and expression ; hence 
they should soon be taught to separate the number to be divided 
into divisible parts without the use of the words " hundreds," 
*'tens," and *' units." The written expression of the work given 
above will then assume the following form : — 

i of 573 = 
I of 400 = 200 
I of 160= 80 
^of 12= 6 

jof 1= h 

i of 673 = 286 J 

From the preceding we derive the following : First divide the 
hundreds which are divisible without a remainder; reduce the 
hundreds which cannot be directly divided to tens, and to these 
add the tens; divide what of the tens can be divided without a 
remainder ; reduce the rest of the tens to units, and to these add 
the units, etc. 

The following figures will show how thoroughly the foregoing 
work prepares the pupils for the usual written form of division : 

578 -^ 2 = 286 J 
4.. 



17. 
16. 

13 
12 



After the detailed explanation in regard to division of numbers 
from 1 to 100, it must be unnecessary to go further into detail 
here. If the practice there recommended is here reviewed, the 
pupils will now generally find no difficulty in dividing numbei-s 
below 1,000 by 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, or by 20, 80, 40, etc., to 100. 
It will sometimes happen, however, that children will come from 
an unskilful teacher, or will be generally so dull that it will be 
desirable, at this stage, to introduce division first by 2, then by 3, 
etc., to 10, and to drill on each number by itself. In such case, it 
is recommended that the divisible hundreds, tens, and units be 
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treated at first by themselves ; for example, the division, by 8, of 

a. 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, — units ; 

b. 30, 60, 90, 120, 150, 180, —tens ; 
€. 300, 600, 900, —hundreds. 

So may the division by the other units be introduced, and fre- 
quently with profit. 

Practical problems are necessarily omitted in these papers : but 
they are by no means to be omitted from the pupils' work. The 
young teacher is earnestly recommended to make use of books of 
problems, and not to rely solely upon his power of invention. 
Such books should be used a part of the time by the pupils them- 
selves. In this way the power of reading and of interpreting the 
written page is developed. A part of the time the problems 
should be read to the pupils by the teacher. If, now, the teacher 
adopts the invariable practice of reading a problem but once, the 
pupils' power of attention will be greatly strengthened. 

The material for mental work in all the fundamental rules can 
be indefinitely increased by the use of Chart XIII., as has been 
explained heretofore. The pupils can use it as the basis of thou- 
sands of examples to be performed in school upon the slate, which 
take the place of mental work without the slate. More of such 
exercises in the fundamental rules will now be suggested. 

Addition. 

To 365 add each number on Chart XIII. That gives 100 prob- 
lems in addition. Now, instead of 365, each number from 101 to 
1,000 may be used ; which gives 900 X 100 = 90,000 additions. 

The correctness of the results may be proved at the end of the 
hour by letting the pupils change slates and read the answers 
through. 

Subtraction. 

Let each number on Chart XIII. be subtracted from 365. Then, 
in place of 865, use each number from 101 to 1,000, and we have, 
in all, 900 X 100 = 90,000 subtractions. 

Multiplication. 

Multiply each number on the chart by 2, 8, 4, etc., to 12, and 
we have 1,100 multiplications. Write 1, 2, 8, 4, etc., to 12, before 
each number on the chart, and multiply by 2, 3, 4, etc., to 12, and 
we have 121,000 multiplications. 
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Division. 

Put the figure 1 before each number of the chart, and divide 
the resulting number by 2, 8, 4, etc., to 12, and there are 1,100 di- 
visions. Replace the 1 by 3, 4, 5, etc., to 12, successively, and we 
have 11 X 1,100 = 12,100 divisions. 

The ingenious teacher will be able to save time and labor in 
other ways by the use of this chart. 

Written and Mental Arithmetic. 

Heretofore written and mental arithmetic have not been sepa- 
rated. The form of the written exercises has corresponded strictly 
to the course of thought in the mental exercises. It is possible, 
however, to manage the written work in such a way as to save 
both space and time. But, although this saving is important, it is 
not to be gained at the expense of clear understanding. The 
mind of the learner needs to be prepared beforehand for obtaining 
a clear insight into the reasons for the shorter processes of writ- 
ten work, which are of special advantage in dealing with larger 
numbers ; and on this account their consideration has been post- 
poned to a later stage. 

Sometimes the terms mental arithmetic and written arithmetic 
are set over against each other, as though they stood for two dis- 
tinct kinds of arithmetical work. Such a division, however, is 
incorrect ; for all arithmetical computation is made by the mind. 
The use of the terms oral arithmetic and memoiy arithmetic on 
the one hand, and of slate arithmetic and figuring or ciphering on 
the other, is often faulty for the same reason. 

It is true that sometimes figures are used to assist the memory 
in retaining the numbers under consideration, and at others the 
work is done by the mind without such help; and perhaps no 
better terms have been invented to indicate these two facts than 
the old names of written and mental arithmetic. It is certain 
that the use of no other terms would change the facts, or make 
the two processes either more or less alike. 

What problems belong to written arithmetic and what ones to 
mental arithmetic depends upon the ability of the pupils to hold 
in the memory more or fewer, larger or smaller numbers. Then, 
too, a pupil well drilled in mental arithmetic will often solve 
problems without the use of figures, when others would require 
the aid of pen or pencil. There can no absolute limit to either 
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class of problems be drawn. In general, however, it is sufficient 
if the problems of ordinary business, which do not involve num- 
bers larger than a thousand, can be solved without the aid of 
figures; though, of course, problems may sometimes be solved 
mentally which involve much larger numbers. 

It certainly is well for all practical business men to be able to 
use readily numbers below 1,000, without recourse to written 
figures. In order to secure this ability, work in written arithme- 
tic, with its own proper methods, has been deferred to a later 
period than usual. After practice in numbers below 1,000 has 
given the pupils skill in mental computation, and a clear com- 
prehension of its principles, insight into the principles of written 
arithmetic will be gained much more easily. 

In order that the acquired facility in mental arithmetic should 
be retained, it is absolutely necessary that mental arithmetic, in 
the narrow sense of the term, should be closely connected with 
written arithmetic, whether instruction in the two kinds of work 
is given in the same or in dififerent hours. 

Written arithmetic, as well as mental arithmetic, should not be 
practised mechanically, so that the operations are performed 
merely by rule. The shortened processes of written arithmetic 
should be developed out of the processes of mental arithmetic 
which have already been explained. If this is done, the scholar 
will come to know not only the processes and rules, but their 
reasons. The pupil is never to work by a rule, like a mathema- 
tician by his formula, till he understands the reason for his pro- 
cedure and for the rule. 

War is to be continually waged against all mechanical manage- 
ment of mathematical instruction, and against all learning of facts 
without reasons ; yet, in the four fundamental operations of arith- 
metic, the pupil is to attain an ease and a rapidity of working 
which closely resemble that of a perfect machine ; so that all his 
mental power may be given to the reasoning processes which the 
solution of the problems may require. 

If the work previously suggested has been well done, the pupils 
are now prepared to enter upon the stage of written arithmetic 
proper, and readily to understand its processes. 
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THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY : HOW TO TEACH IT.» 

X. 

LOCAL HISTORY FOR PRIMARY CLASSES. — IV. 
BY NINA MOORE, AUTHOR OP " PILGRIMS AND PURITANS." 

Y ITTTH the third year the class entered upon a different meth- 

V V od of work. Heretofore they had merely listened to and 

repeated orally the Boston stories. They were now to learn to 

extract them from the printed page, and to reproduce them in 

writing. 

Our first readings took us back to our old friend William Black- 
stone. Indeed, the whole course of readings necessarily and in- 
tentionally followed quite closely that of the stories told in the 
previous 3^ears. 

In the first lesson we read but two pages of the little pamphlet 
which had been prepared especially for the class. The map of 
Boston, old and new, occupied much of our time and several sub- 
jects came up for brief discussion. Among other matters we 
touched that of the religious intolerance of the earlier age, — lights 
ly, yet definitely enough to enable the children to realize the change 
that has taken place since then. Definitely enough to ensiire their 
looking back later to theii- childish impressions of the gradual 
bettering of the world and recognizing their import, yet lightly 
enough to avoid overstraining. A child's perceptions are very 
keen. He can observe for himself that many things are better than 
they were formerly; but it would be a mistake to lead him into 
generalizations concerning universal progress. In teaching history 
to a child, as in teaching science, success lies in travelling through 
facts or phenomena towards the higher level whence we discern 
traces of an underlying plan ; yet this must be done without in the 
least urging the immature mind into processes of thought for wliich 
it is unprepared. 

1 Copyright, 1888, by William A. Mo wry. 
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The second lesson proceeded at a more rapid pace; five or six 
readings carried us through the story, and then came the writing. 

As a training in careful wording and orderly arrangement of 
ideas, this first writing was made a class composition. In turn, the 
children gave their sentences. Some of the sentences were rejected 
because of hopelessly careless construction, some had to be dis- 
cussed and remodeled by the class before they could be used, some 
were accepted at once and written upon the board. From this 
common source the children wrote their accounts of William 
Blackstone. Most of the class simply copied what was before 
them. A few begged to be allowed to interpolate sentences of 
their own, to make the narrative fuller; the more fluent were 
allowed to do so. 

The attitude of self-forgetful admiration for g^eat men and stir- 
ring times is a healthful one for any child; and John Winthrop 
lost none of his charm for the class by appearing between the 
covers of a book. In the second composition the genuine admira- 
tion which the children felt for Winthrop was plainly shown, 
and in various ways, for here each child wrote upon his own 
responsibility ; first, perhaps, whispering his sentences in my ear 
before committing them to paper. 

"John Winthrop was a Puritan. All puritans in those days 
were treated badly. They were not allowed to have meetings, and 
they could not preach the way they wanted to. So they went 
away to make a new city," begins one of these attempts. "A very 

bad winter soon closed upon them Their chief food 

was Indian Corn (?). That nice Indian corn was now gone. 
The children were glad to dig clams where they could. Governor 
Winthrop was distributing the last handful of meal in the barrel to 
a poor man, and, wonderful I the same moment a ship was seen at 
the harbor's mouth. It was the Lyon, which so long ago was sent 
back for more food," runs another. 

The pictures drawn this year, in 'illustration of the text were 
very ingenious. There was a series of drawings representing, first, 
a thief before Governor Winthrop's wood-pile, with eager fingers, 
as long as his body, extended towards the logs, while above him, to 
give the idea of night, shone the accusing moon and the impartial 
stars ; second, a room with John Winthrop seated in a g^and chair 
and listening to an informer who tells him of the theft, — Win- 
throp points an awful finger, commanding, terribly, " Go bring that 
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man to me!" (this is the name of the picture, written under- 
neath) ; and third, the culprit tremblingly entering the room while 
the Governor, having descended from the chair of state, advances 
half way to meet him, saying, (as we are informed in script), 
"Friend, it is an hard and long winter, I doubt not you are but 
meanly provided with wood; pray supply yourself at my wood-pile 
until this cold season be over." 

There were a score of good conceptions. Only one more may 
be described, — it was a picture of rising ground, occupied by sev- 
eral tents and two casks ; the casks at the foot of the incline, and 
each showing a pair of heels protruding from its open end. Under 
the picture was the sardonic title, "The houses at Charlestown." 
It was in memory of the time when "the multitude put up tents 
and booths around the Turn Hill" and several were "glad to lodge 
at night in an empty cask." Besides these drawings, the children, 
in odd moments, enjoyed sketching the map of Shawmut upon the 
board, keeping their half-finished outlines from day to day, and 
adding to them when they could find the time. Some of the out- 
lines were surprisingly correct. 

Little that is new remains to be said of the reading and writing 
of the stories of the Revolutionary and Antislavery days ; yet the 
maturer thought with which these children re-entered both subjects 
may give value to a few more comments on the remaining year 
and a half devoted to them. 

Notwithstanding the inability of the class to read with adequate 
appreciation Mr. Scudder's charming book, we stumbled through 
his interesting accounts of the Stamp Act, the Boston Massacre, 
Sam Adams' Regiments and the Boston Tea-party, and by the 
dint of repetitions and explanations obtained a great deal from 
Boston town. 

Perhaps a few examples of the writer's abstracts will show better 
than anything else what the children were able to understand and 
retain. 

Here is one by a boy eight years old: 

" The Stamp Act. 

"The Americans did not want the English king (he should have 
said Parliament) to tax them, they wanted to say how they should 
pay the king some money. 

" The tax was, to put certain stamps on every business paper. 
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And one day some people saw two images hanging on Liberty 
Tree. One was a big boot with some horns thrust out of it, and 
the other was a stuffed figure meant to look like Andrew Oliver, 
the boot was to make fun of Lord Bute, who lived in England. 

"In the evening the Sons of Liberty came and took the figures 
down and made a procession and carried them away, to the frame 
work of what was going to be the stamp office and carried the 
timbers to Oliver's house where they made a fire and burned the 
figures. 

"And then the English repealed the Stamp Act." 

Here is another by a boy of about the same age : 

" The Boston Tea-Party. 

" The chief tax was on tea. The Americans would not pay the 
tax. In England there were warehouses full of tea. The king of 
England would not let the Americans buy tea from any other 
country but England. 

" Thursday, Dec. 16, 1773, the people flocked in the Old South 
Church to hear what Mr. Rotch said. He said the Collector of the 
Port would not give him papers for him to sail off. Mr. Rotch 
wanted to see the governor about it, so the people sent him off. 
Six o'clock came and he did not come back. Quarter after six 
came, and he came with a sad face and said that governor Hutch- 
inson had said no. 

" Sam Adams stood up and said, ' This meeting can do nothing 
more to save the country.' Just as he said this a war whoop was 
heard, and forty or fifty Indians were seen running down to Grif- 
fin's Wharf. They jumped on board the tea ships and chopped 
the boxes open, and threw them overboard into the sea." 

When we came to the story of the ride of Paul Revere, we read 
Revere's own letter, re-printed for the class. After this, in the 
dearth of material suitable for such young children, the lecture 
method was resorted to ; the Battle of Lexington, which included 
the Concord fight and the retreat to Charlestown was recounted 
and written, and after that followed similar treatment of the Battle 
of Bunker Hill and the Evacuation of Boston. 

Passing to the close of the Revolution we next reviewed the 
"Old Thirteen" and discussed the action of Massachusetts in con- 
senting to the compromise which incorporated in our constitution 
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a recognition of slavery and gave protection to the African slave- 
trader for the twenty ensuing years. 

Young America did not relish the bare and bitter facts, the spirit 
of the Revolution had filled the heart with pride ; but facts are 
often salutary, — the necessary fall only brought opinion to its just 
level. 

For reading, now, we had Mr. Garrison's account of the mob in 
Boston in 1835, a sketch of Shadmck and another of Anthony 
Bums. With this scant material we were obliged to content our- 
selves. Meagre as it was, it took strong hold upon the imagina- 
tion of the children ; they gained some idea of the tremendous 
accumulating power of an over-riding and neglected wrong; and 
some conception of the strange tricks men's minds and consciences 
will play them when great interests are at stake. 

The four lines which Garrison wrote on his cell wall, — 

^* Confloe me as a prisoner, — but bind me not as a slave. 
Punish me as a criminal, — but hold me not as a chattel. 
Torture me as a man, — but drive me not as a beast. 
Doubt my sanity, — but acknowledge my immortality.** — 

brought the slave's wretchedness and the mental attitude of both 
north and south more forcibly before the class than anything eke 
that they read. 

The last line puzzled them. When they fairly understood that 
there were many people who hardly thought that the negroes had 
souls, or could live hereafter their cheeks burned and paled with 
indignation. "I think they had better souls than the men who 
could think that about them," one little girl exclaimed. 

With the story of Burns the four years' course was ended. It 
had been in many respects incomplete, it was designedly frag- 
mentary; but it was in some sort a preparation for the study of 
United States History which the class took up systematically 
during the following year. 



"And wish you health, and love, and mirth,. 
As fits the solemn Christmas-tide. 

As fits the holy Christmas birth. 
Be this, good friends, our carol still: 

Be peace on earth, be peace on earth. 
To men of gentle will." 
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PRACTICAL METHODS OF TEACHING SPELLING.^ 

BV ANNA B. BADLAM, 

Bice Training School^ Boston, Mass, 

VII. 

THE SUFFIX ED. 

Lesson 60. Action words — the forms for present and past action. 

A short. E short. 

/short. J7 short. 

Lesson 61. Action Words and their Fonns. — A short. 

Lesson 62. Name Words and their Forms. — A short. 

^na ^nad Mn€/ma nun/ //un/ci mm/e-id 
Aftnr/ drrnfA /£n€^i €e^n^€44' 



Copyright, 1888, by Anna B. Badlam. 
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THE SUFFIX Y. 

Lesson 68. Words showing the Condition or State of Things. 

J7and /short. 

THE SUFFIX ED. (ed=:d.) 

Lesson 64. Action Words — The Forms for Present and Past 

Action. — A long. 

THE SUFFIX INQ. 

Lesson 65. Action Words that end with silent E. 

A and / long. 



ir^ dCtcCe d4^uCi^}in 



N. B. — Question the pupils in each case until they perceive 
that final e is omitted when ing is added. 

UNION OF AY. (ay = a.) 
Lesson 66. The Initial Letter changes. — A long. 



Aa?i' A/ei'^^ da?/' ta^cifi- 



Ca^i^ d-^a^ dai/' Aau 
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JLesson 67. Words used as Stems to form new words, by means 

of the various Suffixes. — A long. 

A^ky /luryt??^ /lutyd AMuci /i^mye44^ Amy€€/ 
€/ay ^n^ 

t Change of pronanoiation. 

UNION OP Ai. (ai = a.) 
Le98(m 68. The Initial Letter changes. — A long. 

LeBson 69. Words used as Stems to form new words, by means 

of the various Suffixes. — A long. 

a^m atms at/n^na ai^me€/ 
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THE SUFFIX FUL. 

Lesson 70. Words telling the kind formed from Name Words. 

A long. 

THE SUFFIX LESS. 

XeMon 71. Words telling the kind formed from Name Words. 

A long. 

ncyi 

THE LONG SOUND OF E. (e, eo.) 

Lesson 72. The Initial Letter changes. 

1. E long. 

2. ee =: JP long. 

dee jfce 

Lesson 73. The addition of a Final Letter. — E long. 

d€€^ /ce ^e€ 4i^€e 

d€€^m j^^et ^ee/ 4i^ee€i 

dee^ . ^c€/ tUen"^ 4ae^ 

t Change of pronunciation. 



%ce ^uiee 



/ice atee 
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Lesson 74. The Initial Letter changes. — JE long. 



d^ea 


^u^ef/i 


€i€€A 


Aee€/ 


^ecA 


d^€/l 


neea 


^€^ 


d/e€A 


</€€€/ 


i/cf^ 




€^^€€/ 


duerA 








/ 



"M^c 



aiee/ 



€ai 



UNION OF BA. (ea = e.) 

Lesson 76. The Initial Letter changes. — E long. 

/en dea ^ca 

Lesson 76. The Initial Letter changes. — E long. 

Lesson 77. The Initial Letter changes. — E long. 

j^ai ne€U ^ea4 

Lesson 78. The Initial Letter changes. — E long.. 

ic^ /cacA Aeacn 

ieacA €teacn ^lieacA 

Lesson 79. The Initial Letter changes. — E long.. 
1. 2. 

€fid/ j^€id/ €t€a^m cie^i^m 

^etid/ ^cnd/ a^a^m ^Hea^nt 



€ai 
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METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY.* 

BT LARKIN DUKTON, LL. D., AND MISS L. T. MOSES. 

XIV. 

NATURE LESSONS — SECOND YEAR. 

The Sun. 

IN the general work on the heavens the second year, the aim of 
the teacher will be to give the children the power of fixing 
the positions of the heavenly bodies with some degree of accuracy. 
The points of the compass, both cardinal and semi-K^ardinal, should 
be fixed both on the horizon and in the heavens above the hori- 
zon ; and the zenith point should also be fixed. Daily exercises of 
two or three minutes while the children are out at recess will be 
valuable in this part of the work. 

These exercises should consist of finding the points of the com- 
pass, and then the points half way, or a quarter of the way 
between any two points of the compass. Then one half and one 
fourth the distance should be found from any point of the compass 
to the zenith, and from the zenith to any point of the compass. 
These exercises should be continued till the children have attained 
a good degree of accuracy in finding these various distances. 

The observations of the sun are to include, as last year, its 
form, size, position, and movement. The apparent size of the sun 
when near the horizon is to be compared with its apparent size 
when high in the heavens. The beauty of sunset is to be ob- 
served, and in the short winter days the beauty of sunrise is to be 
observed and compared with the beauty of the sunset. 

In regard to the movements of the sun, the general movement 
from east to west is to be observed ; and the time when it crosses 
a line running from the zenith to the southern point of the horizon 
is to be particularly observed. The facts that at noon the sun is 
farthest from the horizon, and that it is much farther above the 
southern horizon in the summer than it is in the winter are to be 
noticed. 

* Copyright, 1887, by Larkin DuntOD, and Miss L. T. Mosef. 
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The latter fact may be made clear to the children by having 
them observe how far the sun shines in at noon at a south window, 
and the consequent position of the rays on a line connecting its 
farthest limit into the room and the window-sill. The children 
observe that as the winter comes on the sun shines farther and 
farther into the room, and is consequently lower in the heavens. 
They will find that while in September the sun hardly shone half 
way across the floor, in December it has come away across the 
floor and shines up on the wall opposite the window. 

Then the sunshine in the room goes back till in March it is 
where it was in September, and it still goes nearer to the window, 
and consequently the sun is going higher and higher in the heav- 
ens ; till, when June comes, the sunlight but just comes into the 
room not a yard from the window. Then the children must con- 
clude that the sun is nearly overhead. They can watch at home 
through the summer and see what will happen as the summer 
goes on. 

In connection with this watching of the sun at noon, it is a good 
plan to set the children to watching the varying noon length of 
the shadow of some tall object near the school-house ; a tree, a 
lamp post, or the school-house itself will answer this purpose. 
The teacher should have the shadow's length marked at the sol- 
stices, so that the great variation from winter to summer can be 
seen by the children. It is well to have the observation made that 
the sun rises and sets far north of east* and west in the summer, 
and far south of these points in the winter. The more special 
observations in regard to these facts may be made the third year of 
this work. 

Some work should be done in impressing on the children the 
beauty of the broad sunshine over the face of Nature. One of 
those bright days when the hillsides, the forests, and the meadows 
seem to sparkle and almost dance with brightness, should be chosen 
for this purpose. 

The consideration of this use of beauty leads to the other uses, 
which may be brought to the children's minds by a consideration 
of what the flowers, grass, and trees, and what the birds, lambs, and 
even little kittens would do without the sunshine. 

The Moon. 
*' How many of my children remembered to look at the moon 
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again last night?" said Miss Foster to her class, one bright morn- 
ing. 

All hands were raised ; for the children had been watching the 
moon for more than a week, and had become greatly interested in 
their watching. 

" What do you want to tell me about the place where you saw 
the moon last night, compared with the place the night before ? '^ 

^^ It was farther to the east," said the child who was called upon. 
^^ It was so far to the east that I think we shall see it rise by to- 
morrow or next day, Miss Foster." 

" That is a wise conclusion, Henry. Now who wants to tell me 
of its shape ? " 

" It has grown roimder. Indeed, it is almost quite round, ex- 
cept a little place on one side, where it looks as though a piece 
were taken out." 

"Which side looks not quite full, Mary? Did you notice 
that?" 

Mary looked a little ashamed ; for Miss Foster's children, one 
and all, tried to see a thing they looked at, perfectly. 

" Children, you may all shut your eyes and try to see the moon 
just as you saw it last night," said Miss Foster. "Now," she 
continued, " open your eyes. How many of you succeeded in 
getting a good picture ? I am glad you did, Mary. Can you tell 
me now which side was not quite full?" 

" The east side," said Mary, her eyes shining with pleasure. 

" How many agree with Mary?" 

All the children raise their hands, and Miss Foster tells them 
they are right, and that she is especially pleased that they take 
their pictures so clearly that they can always see them again cor- 
rectly. 

" But I know you all want to tell me something else about the 
moon," said Miss Foster ; " so I will let you do so in a moment 
I want you to shut your eyes once more and think about the height 
of the moon from the south point of the horizon, when it was near- 
est to, or on our noon line, or our line going — who can tell me 
where ? — Yes, going from the zenith to the south point of the 
horizon. Now open your eyes. Who is ready to tell me ? John 
may answer." 

" I think the moon was very high on the noon line. Miss Fos- 
ter; I think it was higher than last month. It looked almost 
overhead." 
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" You are right, John," said Miss Foster, after she had found 
that the children all agreed with John. " Now, I want you all to 
think of the place of the sun on our noon line the three months 
we have been watching, since the last of September; and the 
place of the moon on the noon line the same three months, and 
tell me something about the two. Well, Jenny, what do you 
say ? " 

^^ I think that when we began to look, the moon and sun were 
yery nearly the same height on the noon line, and ever since the 
sun has been going lower and the moon going higher on the line,'* 
said Jenny. 

The children all agreed with Jenny, and resolved to watch still 
to see which way the moon and sun moved on the noon line. Misa 
Foster now told them they could tell her what they had been long- 
ing to tell her ever since the beginning of the lesson. 

" O, Miss Foster, the lovely, lovely clouds ! " said the children,, 
all together. 

" Shut your eyes and see it all again, and then tell me what you. 
see. Open your eyes now. I will begin at the back of the room^ 
and every one shall tell in turn what he wishes ; but, of course> 
if any one has said just what you were going to say, you will tell 
me that your thought has been given already. Be sure you have 
something to say that has not been said." 

" The moon sailed among the clouds," began Henry. 

" The clouds got out of the way of the moon," continued James. 

" The clouds ran across the moon's face and did not stop to say, 
* Pray, excuse me,' " laughed Jenny. 

" There were beautiful blue clouds in the sky, and the moon 
sailed across them like a silver boat," said quiet, dreamy Lucy. 

" The clouds before the moon had bright edges," said practical 
John. 

"I think the clouds were lined with silver, and the lining 
showed on the edges," said the next one whose turn came. 

" The moon shone through the edges of the clouds, and made 
them look shining and beautiful." 

" The moon made the small stars twinkle out, when she came 
near them ; she made even Jupiter look faint." 

" Did the small stars faint away ? " said our bright boy, Fred. 

" The man in the moon played bo-peep with me," said Mary. 
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Several of the children now, and frequently after this, said thej 
had thought the same as some of the others who had spoken. 

" I think last night was the most beautiful night I ever saw," 
said Emma, when her turn came. 

"How many agree with Emma?" asked Miss Foster; and she 
found nearly all the children had thought that. 

" Miss Foster," said sweet little Grace, " I was thinking our dear 
Lord could not make Heaven much more beautiful for the angels 
than he made the sky last night for us, and I felt so glad He had 
given us the beautiful moon and the clouds, that I love Him." 

" So do we all, Grace, and I hope we all thought to be glad and 
loving to our Father in Heaven, who gives us all beauty. We 
will at least all try to remember Him whenever we watch the 
things He has made for us." 

Miss Foster then read the following poem to the children : — 

GRACE AND THE MOON. 

r 

Dear little Grace, at the window stands, 
Watching the moon, with folded hands, 
As it moves among the cloads on high, 
Sailing over the dark blue sicy. 

*^ How lovely our Father has made this night! 
The clouds, the stars, the soft moonlight ! 
Pray tell me. Mamma, is such beauty given 
To the angel children who dwell in Heaven? 

^^ And those angel children who love and adore 
The dear Lord of all, can they love Him more 
Than His children on earth, who love all His beauty, 
Can love Him for Joy, and love Him for duty?" 

Tears stood in the mother^s happy eyes, 

She kissed her child in glad surprise, 

^^ We will love Him with all our might, my Grace, 

We will love and serve Him in every place, 

^* Then whether our love be more or be less, 
His love and His service our own hearts will bless, 
And may be His love will help us love more. 
Till we, as the angels can love and adore." 
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I ^O you believe in corporal punishment, and if so how should 
-L^ it be inflicted?" So reads a question from a young 
teacher. 

A church creed once had an article beginning in this way: "I 
believe in the fall of our first parents," etc. Neither the one nor 
the other ought to be an article of faith for any person in a Chris- 
tian country. Neither is a desirable thing to believe in. How- 
ever, one might say ''I believe that our first parents fell" etc., or 
**I believe that corporal punishment is sometimes justifiable." 

BUT the intended question probably is: "Ought corporal 
punishment to be inflicted by the teacher upon the children 
in school?" If put in this form no categorical answer can be 
given. Corporal punishment is needed most among barbarous or 
half civilized people. Just so far as Christian principles and the 
forms of cultivated society prevail, just so far corporal punishment 
will not be needed. Yet some good teacher may find herself some 
day face to face with a set of lawless youngsters who can best be 
tamed and brought under proper restraint and subjection by brute 
force and physical pain. In that case let the switch be well 
laid on. 

"T row can I best secure and hold the attention of a class 
-■ — L during the recitation?" Here is another query from a 
young teacher. No more important question can be asked. Yet 
it is akin to the question "How shall I keep school?" It would 
take a volume to answer it fully. First of all it is necessary for 
the teacher to be brim full of the subject to be taught; to be 
interested in it, in order to make it of special interest to the pupils. 
The best way to keep out evil thoughts is to fill the mind with 
good thoughts. The best way to keep pupils from pestering, hec- 
toring, and worrying the teacher, — the best way to keep them 
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from all sorts of play and mischief, — is to fill them full of interest 
in the lesson. Skill, ingenuity, and tact, — largely resulting from 
experience, — are necessary for the most successful work in this 
direction. 

nr^O you approve of one pupil helping another in the recita- 
JL>' tion room or at the blackboard?" How difficult it is to 
ask a question which can wisely be answered by a simple ^^yes'" 
or "no." The teacher should ever be ready to help a pupil, and 
every pupil should help another whenever it can be done with 
advantage to the one helped. To help a pupil to understand what 
is meant by a blind question is always in order ; to help one to 
obtain an answer without understanding the process needful to 
solve the problem is always wrong and hurtful. The true princi- 
ples of teaching and the object sought by the lesson should be 
kept constantly before the mind of every pupil. 

"TTTHAT is the largest city in the United States not on navi- 
VV gable water?" The above is not a question which 
should be answered either to teacher or pupil, but one which any 
teacher or any pupil in the geography class should find out for 
himself. But it is a very suggestive question. Mrs. Partington 
wisely remarked that it seemed to her " A wonderful illustration 
of the beneficence of the Creator that large rivers usually run by 
large towns." Get a set of bright children in the "first" or 
"second" class in geography started on such a subject and the dis- 
cussion of the queries which will arise will not end to-day. 

THE National Educational Association will hold its next an- 
nual meeting at Nashville, Tennessee, beginning July 16, 

1889. 

THE National Association of Superintendents will meet in Wash- 
ington, D. C, March 6th, 7th, and 8th. The program will 
be furnished later. 
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THEISTUDY OF SYNONYMS. 

DiFFiDBXT, Modest, Bashpul, and Sht. 

1. Diffident and Modest are derived from the Latin. 

Bashful is derived from the Old French and Sht from the Anglo-Saxon. 

2. Each of these words Indicates feelings arising from self-distrust. 
3« Diffidence is the positive distrust of oneself. 

MODESTT is the absence of self-confidence and all tendency to overesti- 
mate oneself. 

Bashfulness is an instinctive abashment or agitation of the spirits in 
coming in contact with other persons. 

Shyness is akin to Bashfulness and results fh)m a feeling that every- 
one is loolcing at us. It usually arises from excessive self con- 
sciousness. 

MODESTT is a virtue, while Diffidence, if carried to the extreme, leads 
to positive injustice to oneself and one's powers. 

Bashfulness often gives rise to mistakes and blunders, while Shtness 
usually produces a reserve or distance of manner which is often mis- 
taken for haughtiness. 
4. Had he seen his writings as the work of some one else he would have 
approved and praised them, but his Diffidence caused him to with- 
hold them from the public. 

^'And, that augmented all her other prayse. 

She Modest was in all her deedes and words, 

And wondrous chast of life, yet loved of knights and lords." 

^^ Our orators, with the most faulty Bashfulness seem impressed rather 
with an awe of their audience than with a Just respect for the truths 
they are about to deliver." 

^' What makes you so Shy, my good friend?" 

People and Persons. 

1. People and Persons are both derived from the Latin. 

2. Both refer to population or a part of the population. 

3. In colloquial language these words are often used as synonyms, as, many 

People think so ; many Persons say so. Strictly speaking People' 
should be used when individuals in the aggregate are spoken of, or 
in reference to a nation. The word People is sometimes used as an 
expression of oontemptuousness ; as People of that sort. 

4. ^*' For behold, I bring you tidings of great Joy, which shall be to all 

People." 
Seventy Persons were present at the reception. 

People and Nation. 

1. People and Nation are both derived from the Latin. 

2. When synonymous these words both refer to a tribe or race. 

3. When speaking of a state, we use People for the mass of the inhabitants 
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as diBtingalfthed from the ralera, and Nation for the entire political 
body including the rulers. 
4. *^ The king declared that the Peopl£ had no right to any part in the 
government.'^ 
The Nation seemed in a prosperous condition. 

Tedious and Irksome. 

1. Tedious is derived from the Latin. 
Irksome is derived ft*ora the Old English. 

2. Both mean wearisome or tiresome. 

3. Tedious refers to the weariness caused by time; — that is, the time 

taken up in doing a thing makes it Tedious. The nature of the 
thing to be done makes it Irksome. Hence tedious refers to what 
is felt after a work is begun or a process commenced ; while Irk- 
some indicates the feeling which prevents one from undertaking it 
at all. 

4. The little tasks that make up the daily routine of life, are oftentimes not 

Irksome in themselves, but the constant repetition makes their per- 
formance Tedious. 



TRAIN THE VOCAL MUSCLES. 

Peter Piper's celebrated peck of pickled peppers has done good service in 
training the facile muscles of the lips. Every school should train all the pupils 
in the practice of pronouncing difficult combinations of letters. Teachers 
should not rely too much upon the textbook. They should collect and arrange 
in due order for frequent use, various supplementary aids in language, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, etc. The following examples will be found useful in train- 
ing the vocal muscles : — 

Gaze on the gay gray brigade. 

The sea ceasetb, and it sufflceth us. 

Say, should such a shapely sash shabby stitches show? 

Strange strategic statistics. 

Give Grimes Jim's gilt gig- whip. 

Sarah in a sbawl shovelled soft snow softly. 

She sells sea shells. 

A cup of coffee in a copper coffee-pot. 

Smith's spirit-flask split Phillip's sixth sister's fifth sqoirrers skull. 



HAPPY HOURS. 




HLA^PPY HOTXRS. 

HOW THEY CELEBRATED CHRISTMAS AT WEST BEND. 

BV WALTER H. MO WRY. 

Tfaef were couslna aod hnd not seen each other for nearly eight years. 
Sarah Conetance Wllion was a teacher at West Bend, a small frontier town, 
and Hay Alice Crawford was also a teacher, but her school was In New York 
City. They were now upending a few daya together before Sarah left again to 
befi(iii her school after the ChrlatiDHS h'tlldayB. 

Both of our friends were bright and enthusiastic teiti'hers and always on the 
ontlook for new and better things to help them la their schools and to make 
tbetr pupils more Interested In the school work. 

Sarah had spoken tncldenlally of her Christmas celebration Just before tear- 
ing for the East, and May had at once a«ked her what she could do towards 
any kind of a celebration of Christmas out there in the wilds of Wisconsin, as 
she called it, and then Sarah told her what she had done to make the children 
have a pleasant time and also to give them some right thoughts and ideas of 
the day. 

She said, *'Yoa see. Hay, they had never paid much attention there to 
Christmas. They had, tu be sure, given some presents to esuh other at their 
homes, bat there was no such observance of the day as we have here in the 
East till after 1 had been there two years. This thne 1 told the boys that we 
would have a regular Christmas festival It they would help me, and they said 
they would and they did help right nobly too. 

"I had them get a large aniount of evergreen and bring It to the school the 
day before and then we made wreaths and long strips and trimmed the room 
with these. We also got twO'Hne specimens of evergreen trees and placed thesa 
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each side of the platform, from which we had taken my desk, and then every- 
thing was ready for the morrow, so far as I could make it. I did tremble a 
little for fear that some of those to whom I had given selections to recite would 
make a failure, for by a vote of the school we had decided to invite the parents 
and friends of all the scholars to the festival the next day. 

^^The eventful morning dawned as bright as any one could ask to have it 
and" — ^' What day was this?" asked May, Interrupting, — ^^ Why this was 
Friday. Christmas came on Sunday and we had our celebration on the last day 
of school before the vacation. As I was saying, the day was the brightest and 
it was also one of the coldest of the season. Some of the boys went over and 
built a rousing Are in the fireplace and so by the time most of us had arrived 
the room was as warm as we cared to have it. 

^* When the friends and children were all seated, one of the very smallest 
boys went upon the platform and repeated that bright bit of poetry by lOss 
Lippman which reads : — 

'^ Neat Mrs. Santa Claus sat slowly rocking, 
Thinking the while, as she darned Santa's stocking, 
^ What a kind fellow he is, to be sure ; 
Out In the cold on his long Christmas tour. 
Filling the stockings quite up to the knees. 
Loading with presents the bright Christmas trees.^ 

^* So she sat thinking till, lo and behold! 
In came old Santa Claus, out of the cold; 
Shook off his overcoat, threw down his cap. 
Took young Kris Kringle right up In his lap, 
Saying, ^ I '11 tell you, if you wish to know. 
All that I saw on the world down below. 

^^ *• Up In the clouds sat the old moon and I ; — 
All the young stars were alight in the sky, — 
While from below came the merriest noise. 
Just like the laughter of gay girls and boys ; 
So we peeped down from the fleecy cloud-rifts. 
And in the meantime I shook out the gifts. 

*' ^ Sledges and carriages, French dolis and wax. 
Some having real hair, and some having flax; 
Into the houses they scattered, pell-mell. 
Making more merriment than you could tell ; 
But the sad part of the story is this. 
That the rich folks got the most^ — little Kris. 

^' ^ Just where the lights burned the brightest, they'd fall ; 
' Sara bo ' would gather them up one and all, — 
While the poor liitle folks looked on at the sight. 
Now, dear Kris Kringle, do you think that was right? 
Can't we arrange a new plan so, my dear, 
That things can be managed more justly, next year?' 

'^ When he had finished, in fact before he had more than half made his bow, 
the applause broke out and continued till I told him to go upon the platform 
again and with a bow thank the audience. Well, do you know, before I knew 
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what he was ahout he had bowed to the people and was saying ^ Tank oo for 
oor appaas, and I tink I did do it stremcly well myself.* 

^^ I did not know what to make of it till I learned that he had heard his aunt 
say that he did something: ^ extremely well.* 

^* After we had sung one or two appropriate pieces, one of the older girls was 
called upon and she gave us, with a very good effect, the old Christmas Carol 
which Longfellow has so beautifully translated. It begins, you will surely 
remember, like this : — 

^^ I hear along our street 
Pass the minstrel throngs ; 
Hark ! they play so sweet. 
On their Hautboys, Christmas songs I 

This was received with applause also and this time 1 did not have to send the 
speaker back to acknowledge it, nor did she bring the house down as did the 
little three-year-old. 

^ The next number, if I remember correctly, was a little poem entitled ^ The 
Christmas Tree,* which was recited by one of the boys. It is a pretty thing 
and for some reason clings to me so that I can repeat it now. 

" A merry, merry Christmas ! 
To crown the closing year ; 
Peace and good will to mortals, 
And words of holy cheer ! 

^* The grand-dame greets her children, 
And smiles their Joy to see. 
On Christmas eves of olden 
As eager once was she. 

^^ With peace serene and beautiful 
Her waning life shall shine. 
As ChriRtmas crowns the twelvemonths 
With light and Joy divine. 

^^ After this recitation I was rash enough to attempt to read the ' Christmas 
Bells,* by Longfellow, and though I thought once or twice that I should col- 
lapse as I looked over the large audience, for it was a very large one for that 
place, and saw some of the young fellows who had been trying to make love 
to me standing in the rear and watching me with evident supreme admiration, 
if any Judgment can be made from the width at which they had their mouths 
open, I succeeded in doing so well that I was obliged to read not only the last 
verse but the whole of the poem again. 

^^ Before the packages of chocolate creams and caramels which I had made 
for each of the scholars were distributed, the smallest girl in the school recited 
this little verse by Phoebe Cary : — 

*' This happy day, whose risen sun 
Shall set not through eternity. 
This hoiy day when Christ the Lord 
Took on him our humanity, 
For little children everywhere 
A Joyous season still we make, 
We bring our precious gifts to them, 
Even for the dear child Jesus* sake. 
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^^ When this was finished, I called ap two of the larger boys and asked them 
to step oat into the entry and bring in two baskets which they woald find 
on the shelf, and distribute one of the packages to each pupil in the room. 

^^ This finished the exercise as I had planned it, but the good people of the 
place would stop and thank me for teaching their children not only the three 
R's, but some of the beautiful and happy things which are not in the school 
books. ^' 

*' Well," said May, *^you did do well, and now I would give you the plan we 
have for celebrating New Year*s day, but it is not half so good a one as yours, 
so I will spare you the recital of it. Indeed, I do not believe it is quite possi- 
ble to have so interesting an entertainment in the city as in the country. But 
you can come and witness ours and Judge for yourself.** 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 

FOR ADMISSION TO THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE CITT OF CAMBRIDGE, 

MASS., JUNE, 1888. 

LANGUAGE. 

*•' I rose and prepared to leave the Abbey. As I descended the fiight of steps 
which lead into the body of the building, my eye was caught by the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor, and I ascended the small staircase that conducted to it^ 
to take from thence a general survey of this wilderness of tombs.** 

Make a list of the personal and thie relative pronouns used in the lines quoted. 

Make a list of the nouns used In the lines quoted. 

Make a list of the verbs used in the lines quoted. 

Give the principal parts of the irregular verbs used in the lines quoted. 

Prenent. Past. Perfect Participle. 

Write five sentences to illustrate five of the rules for the use of capitals. 

^^The mirth of the company was greatly promoted by the humors of the 
eccentric personage whom Mr. Bracebridge always addressed with the quaint 
appellation of Master Simon.'* 

Write the above lines changing the first verb to the active voice, and the sec- 
ond verb to the passive voice. 

Are the following modifiers, as used above, adjective or adverbial? What 
does each modify ? 

MODIFIERS. 

(1) Of the company ; (2) greatly; (3) by the humors; (4) of the eccentric 
personage; (5) whom Mr. Bracebridge always addressed, etc.; (6) always; 
(7) with the quaint appellation. 

Give the grammatical construction of mirth. Give the grammatical construc- 
tion of toAom. Define promoted. * De^ne humors,* Define eccerUrte.* Define 
appellation,* Compare little. Write hero in the plural number and possessive 
case. Write a compound sentence that requires the use of a semicolon. 

Make a set of miscellaneous questions suitable for an examination for admis- 
sion to a High School. Let I and 2 be in history ; 3 and 4, In geography ; 5 
and 6, in grammar; 7 and 8, in arithmetic ; 9 and 10, in any subject. 

* As ased above. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A CAMBRIDGE HORSE-CAR. 

Size, cost, materials, color, seating capacity, number often carried, miles 
run per day, daily receipts, incidents connected with the trips, etc. Pupils are 
not expected to know the exact measurements and figures, but they will esti- 
mate them as closely as they can. 

DICTATION EXERCISE. 

[Marked for Spelling^ Punctuation^ and the use of CapitaUJ] 

1. What is the principal business in the village? 

2. Did the treasurer give a receipt for the money? 

3. Lettuce and asparagus are spring vegetables. 

4. Never read anonymous letters. 

6. Will you please call at your convenience? 

6. Mary received a watch on her twelfth birthday. 

7. The report of the accident Is not believed. 

8. He was a man of principle and of undaunted courage. 

9. Wednesday, May 30, was Memorial Day. 

10. The time for picnics has come. 

11. Did he neglect so favorable an opportunity? 

12. The class recited many familiar quotations. 

13. The boy was transferred to another school. 

14. The governor addressed the assembly in fitting words. 
16. His neighbors were his best friends. 

16. He died on the voyage and was buried In the ocean. 

17. Let the case be considered without prejudice. 

18. Can you wait patiently till the physician arrives? 

19. A separate room was assigned to each guest. 

20. The schools will open on Monday, the tenth of September. 

HISTORY. 

In what year wei% Boston and Cambridge settled? 
By what colony ? 

Were these colonists called *' Puritans " or *^ Pilgrims "? 
Were they from the poorer or the well-to-do classes? 
In what colony was there toleration for ail forms of religion? 
Where was Fort Du Quesne? 

What British ofiicer was mortally wounded on his way to take this fort? 
Mention one of the principal causes of the War for Independence. 
What led to the War of 1812? 
What caused the Civil War? 
In what state is Gettysburg? 
When was the battle fought? 
Who commanded the Union army? 
Who commanded the Confederate army? 
Which army was successful? 

For what has Gettysburg become noted since the war? 
Cross out from the following IL^t the name of every person who during the 
Revolutionary War was opposed to the independence of the Colonies. 

General Gates. Colonel St. Leger. 

General Clinton. General Gage. 
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•Geiieral Greene. General Herkimer. 

Roger Sherman. General Schuyler. 

Admiral Howe. Richard Henry Lee. 

Lord North. Count Rochambeaa. 

Major Andr^. Samuel Adams. 

Capt. Paul Jones. General Tarleton. 

General Howe. General Burgoyne. 

•General Lee. General Oornwallis. 

Cross out from the following list the name of every person who during the 
Civil War endeavored to establish the Southern Confederacy. 

•General Johnston. General Thomas. 

General Schofield. General Pope. 

-Cteneral Kllpatrlck. Admiral Dahlgren. 

General Lee. General Jackson. 

General Buell. General Early. 

•General Howard. General Lyon. 

Captain Semmes. General Beauregard. 

General McDowell. General Bragg. 

Major Anderson. Captain Winslow. 

•General Hood. General Rosecrans. 

INTERESTING HISTORICAL FACTS. 
Each pupil may write such facts as seem to him of special importance. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

What can you say about Pennsylvania and its largest city? 

Name five of the principal cities In England. 

Define latitude, and by a drawing represent parallels of latitude. 

What can you say of Japan and of its government? 

What two men are intimately associated with Central Africa? 

How many members In each branch of the legislature of Massachusetts? 

On which side of the Potomac Is the District of Columbia? 

About how many miles is Washington from Boston ? 

What can you say of the area and population of the German Empire? Add 
■a few words about the Emperor. 

Why do two rivers rising near each other sometimes flow in different direc- 
tions? 

On or near what river or other body of water is Milwaukee? Cleveland? 
St. Louis? Liverpool? Constantinople? 

What is the most southern cape of New Jersey? Norway? 

Which of the following are productions of tropical regions? Indicate by a 
cross (X). Coffee. Tobacco. Potatoes. Cotton. Hemp. Bananas. Or- 
anges. Pine-apples. Wheat. Sugar-cane. Olives. Flax. Rosewood. 
Beans. Fir-trees. Spices. 

What important river flows into the White Sea? Black Sea? Caspian Sea? 
•Gulf of Lion? Bay of Biscay? 

What lands are separated by the Strait of Dover? Strait of Gibraltar? 

Mention three of the railroads leading out of Boston. 

What cities and towns border upon Cambridge, or are separated from it by 
•Charles River? 
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Draw a map of South America, showing ita principal rivers and mountains, 
and the location of Rio Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, Santiago, Lima, and Monte- 
video. The names of the rivers, mountains, etc., and also of the four promi- 
nent capes, should be written on the map in their proper places. 

Write upon the following topics: — 

The Grand Divisions of Land. Their names — their comparative size — 
their location — their coast-lines. 

Climate. What is it ? — Upon what does it depend ? 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

{Twentif-flve mintOes allotoed for this Exercise^ pencils are not to be used except in 

writing the answers,) 

1. To what number must 12 be added 8 times to make 297? 

2. If 3 men earn $48 in 2 weeks, how much would 4 men earn in 3 weeks? 

3. If i of a bushel of corn can be bought for i of a dollar, how many bush- 
els can be boaght for 4 dollars? 

4. Two boys, John and James, earned 76 cents by shovelling snow. John 
worked 2 hours, and James 3 hours ; how much should each receive? 

6. If a boy should buy a dozen marbles, and sell them for 6 cents apiece 
and by so doing gain 50 per cent., how much did he give for the dozen mar- 
bles? 

6. A man sold a watch for $10 more than he gave for it, and thereby gained 
20 per cent. : how much did he receive for the watch ? 

7. If a bin 8 feet long, 6 feet wide, and 4 feet high will hold 8 tons of coal, 
how many tons can be put into a bin 4 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 2 feet high? 

8. What is the amount of $500 for 2 years and 6 months at 10 per cent. ? 

9. How much will it cost at $2 a foot for an iron fence to enclose the lot 
bought for the new city hall, the lot being 230 feet long, and 200 feet wide? 

10. A man has a straight fence made of three lengths of wire. The three 
wires are supported by 11 posts, the distance between the posts being 10 feet. 
These posts are each 6 inches in diameter, with holes through which the wires 
pass. The wires are fastened on the outside of the end posts by twisting them 
around spikes driven into the posts, and it took 3 inches of wire to fasten each 
end of each wire. How many feet of wire were required for the fence? 

ARITHMETIC. 
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1. If 120 acres of land cost $3,000, how many acres of land half as valuable 
oan be bought for $4,500? 

2. Divide 16 ten-mil iionths by 25 thousandths, and subtract the quotient 
from one. 

3. What principal at 7 per cent, will amount to $659.40 in eight months? 

4. A man bought a hat for $5 and sold it for $6 ; what per cent, did he gain? 
6. A pile of wood, containing lOi cords, is 20 feet long, and 8 feet wide; 

how high is it? 

6. What is the interest of $1,000 for 2 years, 3 months, 10 days, at 4^ per 
cent? 

7. Find the proceeds of a note for $500, dated May 10, payable in 60 days, 
and discounted at a bank June 9 at 6 per cent. 

8. How many square feet of leather will cover the top and sides of a box 
3 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 2 feet 6 inches high? 

9. Having lost 40 per cent, of my money, I have $750 left. How much had 
I at first? 

10. What is the value of 18 shares of banlc stock at 8( per cent, discount, 
the par value of each share being $150? 

11. A man bought a lot of land 40 rods long and 30 rods wide, bounded by 
four streets running at right angles to each other. He laid out two streets 30 
feet wide through the centre of the lot, one running lengthwise of it, and the 
other crosswise. He sold the remainder of the land for house-lots, at 50 cents 
per square foot. If he gave $120,000 for the land, how much did he make by 
the transaction, no allowance being made for interest on the money invested? 

12. What is the cash value of a bill of goods amounting to $465.90, on the 

face of which a discount of 20 per cent. Is made, and on the balance another 

of 5 per cent? 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

What is an invoice? 

When is an account balanced? 

On which side of the cash account should cash received be entered? 

Should the credit side of an account be on the right or left page? 

On which side of a man's account would the money he pays to you be en- 
tered? 

June 20, 1888, 1 bought of William Ware & Co. 5 copies Maury's Greography 
at $1.32; 35 copies Parker's Book-keeping at $1.26, and one Worcester's Dic- 
tionary for $8.10. The usual discount of 16} per cent, is allowed on the bill. 
Make out the bill which should accompany the books, showing the amount 
due, and fill out a blank check in payment of the bill. In both, use your own 
names as purchaser. 
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BOOK :iSrOTIOES. 



Town and Country School Buildings. A collection of Plans and Designs 
for Schools of various sizes, graded and unj^raded, with descriptions of con-r 
straction of sanitary arrangements, light, beat, and ventilation. By E. C. 
Gardner, architect. New York : E. L. Kellogg A Co. 1888. 

This entirely new work will be welcomed by multitudes. It will prove a 
*^6od send'' to all those towns and districts throughout the country, which 
have schoolhouses to build. The plans begin with a cheap building of logs 
for pioneer wants. It then describes how temporary expedients may be re- 
sorted to by a cheap building of one room built of rough lumber. Then a sin- 
gle room with abundant conveniences ; then the same plan with a different 
exterior; then a country schoolhouse adapted to a multitude of cases, with 
clifferent elevations, perspective, floor plans, and details. After this the archi- 
tect gives us a great variety of houses for village and town schools, some 
cheaper, some more expensive, some of wood, some of brick, and some of 
stone. These plans are for neat, comfortable, artistic buildings. The value 
of different materials for building is discussed, and such important matters as 
lighting, heating, and ventilation are thoroughly considered. The influence of 
these plans should unquestionably be great in improving the style and the 
comfort of the school buildings of the land. The book is excellently printed 
on the best paper, with elegant engravings, and the publishers are deserving 
of high praise for the volume. 

Pansies for Thoughts. From the Writings of ** Pansy " (Mrs. G. R. Al- 
den). Compiled and arranged with an appropriate text for each day, by 
Grace Livingston, author of ** A Chautauqua Idyl.^' Boston : D. Lothrop 
Co. Price, 75 cents. 

Mrs. Alden^s earnestness and fervor are magnetic, and all people are charmed 

with her bright, strong, helpful stories. This volume, compiled under ^'Pan- 

sy^s '^ own eye, will prove a treasure to all who appreciate her writings. The 

exquisite cover with its golden pauRies is fltly symbolical of the contents, and 

the book will make a charming gift book for all times. 

St. Nicholas. An Illustrated Magazine for Young Folks. Conducted by 
Mary Mapes Dodge. Volume XV. November 1887, to October, 1888. In 
two parts. New York : The Century Company. Pp. 960. Price $4.00. 

These two volumes for Christmas presents to the young folks are really some- 
thing superlative. It would be impossible to tell all the excellences of ^^ This 
primer of Juveniles." The sixteenth volume, which begins In November, will 
be what the editor calls '^ An All-around-the- world Year." 

Of course the bulk of the contents, as heretofore, will relate to American 
subjects; but young America is always glad to learn what goes on in the world 
outside, and the stories and sketches of foreign life which St, Nicholas Is to 
present will be a remarkably attractive feature. We have space here for only 
the more prominent announcements. There will be ever so many articles on 
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^^ America*'; lots of stories from Europe; Papers on Siberia, China, Jtptn, 
etc. ; Africa, Aastralia, the Arctic Re^^ions, and the Islands of the Sea. There 
can hardly be a more attractive or pouplar Juvenile than the great favorite 
with all the young folks, ''St. Nicholas.'' 

The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine. May, 1888, to October, 
1888. Vol. XXXVl. New York : The Century Company. Pp. 960. Price, 
•3.00. 

This is a superb volume of nearly a thousand pages of large size and filled 
with the most valuable and entertaining matter. The paper and print are of 
the best and the illustrations simply superb. Besides stories, essays, and mis- 
cellaneous Illustrated articles, etc., during the year, beginning with the No- 
vember number, will be ^* Gallery of Italian Masters," the papers by W. J. 
Stillman with Illustrations by Timothy Cole; ''The Siberian Exile System,'^ 
by Mr. George Kennan: '^ Stories of Louisiana," by George W. Cable; *'The 
Romance of Dollard,'^ by Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood; '* Lincoln in the 
War," by Nicolay and Hay ; " Supplementary War Articles " ; articles on 
*' Japan," '^ Ireland," and much other valuable matter. Surely never before 
was there such an array of talent concentrated in one magazine. 

The Essentials of Geography for School Year 1888-9. By G. G. 
Fisher. Fourth Annual Publication. Boston: N. E. Publishing Company, 
1888. Pp. 88. With perforated maps, 50 cents. Without maps, 40 cents. 

This book is an annual publication, revised every August, to make it author- 
itative, noting the geographical changes that are continually occurring. It 
contains all the political and descriptive geography that a pupil should be 
required to memorize. As a concise textbook to be placed in the hands of the 
pupil, the book is invaluable, and no teacher of geography should undertake 
to do without it. 

Among the special features of the book are the following : I. Productions 
are taught by belts as determined by latitude and elevation, instead of the old 
way by states and countries. Knowing what belt a country Is in, a child 
should know what its productions are. IL The Topical System Is carried 
Into the study of the maps in a manner to avoid that loss of time which has 
been occasioned In the past by requiring the pupil to search laboriously for 
this or that bay, cape« strait, etc. III. Perforated Maps for map sketching 
are sold either with the book or separately. They reduce the amount of time 
to be devoted to Geography, by substituting visible for verbal descriptions. 
IV. The Statistical Tables contained in the appendix give mileage of rail- 
roads, population, reigning sovereigns, and other Information revised and 
renewed every year. 

Boston and Its Suburbs. A Guide Book. Boston : Stanley & Usher. 1888. 
Pp. 204. With a map. 

This is a capital little guide book for Boston and vicinity. It gives numer- 
ous *' walks about BoBtoii," thus reaching by the shortest way the most 
conspicuous places. The descriptions are brief, clear, and just what one wants. 
It should have a large sale and will be found of value to teachers. 

The Song Century. Compiled by C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse, N. Y. Pp. 87. 
Paper covers. Price 15 cents. 

A bright, happy collection of songs, new and old, well printed, with many 

exercises for teaching them. A capital little book, which will have a wide 

sale. 
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For Elementary Science Study. 



ASTRONOMY BY OBSERVATION. 

By ELIZA A. BOWEN. 

An elementary text-book for Hijfh Schools and Academies, based on the 
most practical and interesting method of studying the subject — that of Kih^ii'^<t- 
tion. Introduction Price, $i.oo. 

HEALTH LESSONS.— By Jerome Walker, M. D. An attractive little 
work, desij^ned to teach health subjects to children in an interesting ami 
impressive way. The book is beautifully illustrated in a unique and at- 
tractive manner. Introduction Price, 48 cents. 

« 

HOW WE LIVE; or The Human Body, and How to Take 

Care of It. An Elementary Course in. \natomy, Physiology, and Hy- 
giene, lly Jamks Joiionnot Ei'<;ene Uouton, Ph. D., and Henry D. 

DiDAMA, M. D. 

A text-book thoroughly nd.ipted to elementary Instruction in the p'lhlio 
schools, giving special attention to the laws of Hygiene (including the effects of 
alcohol), with a special chapter on Alcohol and Narcotics by Dr. Didama. In- 
troduction Price, 40 cents. 

FIRST BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. By Mary Shaw-Brewster. 

A course of sim|)le experiments for beginners, giving great prominence to 
practical work by the pupil. The experiments are of the most elementary 
character, and the Jrimplest api)aratus is employed. Introduction Price, 66 
cents. 

FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. Designed to Cultivate the Observiiig^ 
Powers of Children. By Eliza A. Youmans. Revised edition. Pimo. 

158 pages. 

In this book the true objective method is applied to elementary acience- 
teaching. Plants themselves are the objec?ts of study, and the knowledge thus 
gMined becomes at once accurate and of prMCtieal value as a preparation for 
study in other departments of sciet»ce. Introduction Price, 64 cents. 

FIRST BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By Ei>ward S. Mor5E, Ph.D. 

Professor Morse has adai)ted this First Book of Zoology to the pupils of the 
United States. The examples presented for study are such as are common aod 
familiar to every school-boy — as snails, insects, spiders, worms, mollusk?, etc. 
Introduction Price, 87 cents. 



Sample Copies will l>e Tnailocl, post-paid, to teachers or school ollloer», for ex- 
aiuination, at the introduction price. Send for fall descriptive circulars, oatal«^ae» 
•• ICducational Noten," etc 
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